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FUNCTION, STRUCTURE, AND SOUND CHANGE 
ANDRE MARTINET 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Today, just as twenty years ago, many linguists would be tempted to agree 
unreservedly with Leonard Bloomfield that ‘the causes of sound-change are 
unknown.! Not a few would infer from this statement that any research aimed 
at determining such causes is inevitably doomed to failure. Scholars who regard 
linguistics, primarily and even exclusively, as a descriptive discipline both on the 
synchronic plane and in evolutionary matters will most naturally be tempted 
to favor these views since they afford a justification for their reluctance to go 
beyond mere statements of directly observable facts, such as ‘English p and b 
are distinct phonemes’ or ‘French u ([ii]) corresponds to Latin @’. The modern . 
followers of the neogrammarians who are ready to reckon with mutual influence 
IN THE SPOKEN CHAIN, but who ignore and would deny the fact that the nature 
of a given phoneme depends on that of its neighbors IN THE PATTERN will find 
themselves in agreement with those phonemicists who conceive of ‘structure’ 
| as resulting from combinatory latitudes of distinctive units in the chain rather 
than as based upon the latter’s partial phonic identities and differences. Who- 
ever sees in a phonemic pattern nothing but a convenient way of summarizing 
the behavior of segments in the utterance is hardly prepared to conceive of it as 
> a dynamic reality. The componential analysis of phonemes which is the first 
> step toward the setting up of a pattern based upon phonic identities and dif- 
ferences is still often looked upon as an amusing but impractical refinement of 
more traditional methods, and its wide implications are rarely perceived. Yet 
it is felt by an increasing number of structurally minded linguists? that it paves 
the way toward a better understanding of phonetic evolution. 

What would seem to prevent a general acceptance of diachronic phonemics 
as a legitimate discipline is not only the wide-spread’ feeling that linguistics 
would jeopardize its hard-won scientific character by venturing beyond the 
limits of pure description, but also an irrational conviction that there should 
be one and only one answer to the question: Why do sounds change? and that 
a principle of explanation which can be shown not to account in toto for any 
change chosen at random is ipso facto to be rejected as invalid. This conviction 


1 Language, New York 1933, 385. 

2 A bibliography will be found in A. G. Haudricourt & A. G. Juilland, Essai pour une 
histoire structurale du phonétisme francais, Paris 1949, 119-120; see, ibid., ix-xiv and 1-13. 
Later contributions will be cited in the course of this paper. 
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is so ingrained that, in the case of conditioned sound changes, some linguists 
would probably reject the view that well-known conditioning factors afford a 
partial answer to the question. In Old English, intervocalic s as in céosan is 
found to have been shifted to [z] whereas s has been preserved as [s] elsewhere. 
We know for sure that intervocalic position was instrumental in the change. 
But, of course, intervocalic position was not enough, since Old Icelandic has 
preserved a voiceless s in kjésa, and hundreds of easily accessible languages show 
no sign of voicing their intervocalic sibilants. The unknown reason, or reasons, 
which let Old English s become a prey to its vocalic environment are, in 
the opinion of some, the only elements of the case that deserve the name of 
‘cause’. And yet, can we not imagine that the voicing in question may have 
resulted from a concurrence of phonetic circumstances, one of which (inter- 
vocalic position) we know, and the others (nature of the accent or various other 
prosodic features) we are not well enough informed to recognize? All of these 
would be of a similar nature, and if we should have to distinguish among them, 
the distinctions would not be made because they are of intrinsically different 
nature, but exclusively on the basis of what we happen to know about the one 
or the others. It is methodologically unsound to assume anything about the im- 
portance or lack of importance of unidentified factors. Above all we have no 
right to postulate that these should all be of one and the same type, and that, 
short of the identification of some sort of ever present deus ex machina, any 
theory of the causes of sound change has to be resolutely brushed aside. Bloom- 
field’s sweeping statement that the causes of sound change are unknown should 
be replaced by the one that some of the causes are still either unknown or diffi- 
cult to identify or to verify. This could by no means be interpreted as an invita- 
tion to restrict linguistic activities to descriptive practices, but, on the contrary 
might incite the reader to investigate the possibilities of reducing the domain 
of the unknown. 

So far external factors of sound change, among which interdialectal and inter- 
linguistic influences stand in the foreground, have been the object of much 
theorizing but of little factual observation. Among internal factors only those 
that can be found in the spoken chain and account for allophonic differences, 
have been submitted by phoneticians to a more or less exhaustive examination. 
It remains to investigate to what extent the coexistence in the pattern of a 
number of phonemic units can account for their synchronic nature and dia- 
chronic comportment. We know that an [s], when placed IN A GIVEN CONTEXT 
in the utterance, may develop in a certain way. We have to determine what 
we can expect from /s/ when placed in the frame of A GIVEN PATTERN. 

The problem of the causes of sound change would remain one of the central 
problems of linguistic science even if we should refuse to consider linguistics 
as an historical discipline, because we shall not fully know what language is 


,yand how it works before we have determined why languages change. No one 


would maintain that morphology, syntax, and lexicon change irrespective of the 
communicative needs of the speakers. It remains to be seen whether this is true 
or not of phonology. If it can be shown that phonetic evolution is not as ‘blind’ 
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as some of our predecessors meant it to be, we shall be able to discover not all 
but some of the so-far unknown factors of phonological evolution. 

We shall, in what follows, center our attention on ‘regular’ sound changes, 
the type whereby all the performances of a given phoneme, everywhere or in a 
well defined context, are eventually affected. There are sporadic sound changes 
of many kinds, some of which may be due to causes similar to those which may 
be adduced or supposed for ‘regular’ changes. But it is felt that the considera- 
tion of sporadic changes would needlessly complicate our research. It should 
further be stressed once more that we are ultimately concerned here with the 
behavior of speakers keeping distinct or merging various phonemes of A PAT- 
TERN and not at all with what has normally been so far the practically exclusive 
preoccupation of historical phoneticians, namely the mutual influencing of suc- 
cessive phonemes in THE SPOKEN CHAIN. In phonemic terms, our predecessors 
were intent upon accounting for the appearance of combinatory variants or 
allophones. By now, it should be a well established fact that one and the same 
phoneme when appearing in different contexts may be submitted to divergent 
treatments, and this should need no further emphasizing. In the frame of the 
present exposition, it is completely immaterial whether a change affects a pho- 
neme in all contexts or only in phonemically well defined ones, whether what is 
eventually merged or kept distinct is two phonemes or two combinatory vari- 
ants of different phonemes. We know that combinatory factors of sound change 
play a considerable role, but if we want to be able to identify functional and 
structural factors, we have to concentrate upon them and keep the former out 
of our field of vision as far as this is practicable. In order to simplify the exposi- 
tion, it is therefore advisable not to stress at every turn the existence of allo- 
phonic deviations, and to establish the following convention: unless otherwise 
stated, what will be said of phonemes applies equally to those allophones whose 
phonic evolution happens to be deviating. In theoretical discussions, it will look 
as if we were always operating with phonemes whose unity is never endangered. 
But illustrations will show that allophones are also involved. Allophones will 
usually be presented in the form of a cluster of phonemes: the front allophones 
of a /k/ will appear as /ki/, /ke/, or both /ki/ and /ke/. In other words we no 
longer deal with a single phoneme /k/ but the phoneme clusters /ki/, /ke/. 
In view of the fact that phoneme clusters often coalesce into single phonemes 
in the course of phonological evolution and would seem frequently to exert an 
influence upon the pattern behavior of single phonemes, the use of clusters in- 
stead of allophones will actually result in a simplification. We can accordingly 
reword what we said above about our statements applying to allophones as 
well as to phonemes: unless otherwise stated, what we say about phonemes 
applies to larger phonemic units as well. 


II. FUNCTION 


It is an obvious fact that the pronunciation of a given phoneme in one and the 
same word by a given speaker varies from one utterance to another. The varia- 
tion is normally imperceptible, but strictly speaking, no two pronunciations 
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can be exactly alike. Under certain conditions the variation may be more con- 
siderable. In any case, we have to reckon with a range of possible dispersion 
even in the speech of one person and still more so probably if we consider all 
the speakers of a given community. The existence of such a range of dispersion 
is of course obvious if we consider a phoneme with important allophonic varia- 
tions, i.e. a phonemic unit whose actual performances are largely dependent on 
the context as is the case for instance with English /k/ whose range of disper- 
sion covers a large part of the palato-velar area, or with Russian /a/ which 
varies, depending on context, from [#] to [a]. But what is stressed here is not 
the dispersion resulting from combinatory variation, but that which may af- 
fect a phoneme in a well characterized context. 

Some scholars have been tempted to interpret de Saussure’s statement that 
a linguistic ‘value’ is everything that the other ‘values’ of the same system are 
not® in the sense that this range of dispersion of every phoneme is limited only 
by those of other phonemes. This is certainly not universally true. It is probably 
meaningless to try to imagine whether [geil] would, by English speakers, be 
interpreted as pale or as fail, because [¢] is a normal rendering of neither /p/ 
not /f/, and if, under most unusual circumstances, any one said [¢eil], the in- 
terpretation as pale, pail, or fail would depend on the context. In the frame of 
a homogeneous speech community it is probable that the normal range of dis- 
persion of every phoneme in a given context will not be contiguous to those of 
its neighbors, but that there will be a margin of security in the form of a sort 
of no man’s land. We speak here of ‘normal’ range because it is a well-known 
fact that, under unusual circumstances such as severe intoxication, neighboring 
phonemes of the pattern may be completely merged. It is then clear that the 
minor evil consisting in an impingement upon the margin of security must also 
occur in ‘abnormal’ circumstances. Abnormal circumstances of the kind con- 
sidered here are not likely to affect the articulation of a single phoneme only, 
but that of most, if not all, of the phonemes of the pattern, and this in itself 
will be a perceptible mark of their abnormality. Hearers will unconsciously make 
allowances for it, discount deviations, or rely more heavily on context and situa- 
tion in their interpretation of what they hear. Among ‘abnormal’ circumstances 
we might also include the cases where the language is spoken by a foreigner 
who has not achieved a complete mastery of the phonetics of the language. 
Here again allowances will be made. 

For a full understanding of what will follow, one should remember that, on 
all occasions, it is far easier for man not to be than to be accurate; as Jespersen 
puts it* ‘it requires less effort to chip wood than to operate for cataract’; the 
main difficulty for children in learning to speak, or to write or draw, for that 
matter, is not to produce sounds, bars, or curves, but to hit upon the right sound, 
bar, or curve asked for at a given instant by the necessities of communication. 
This applies to adults’ phonemes as well. For each one of them, in a given con- 
text at least, there must be an optimum which we might call the center of gravity 

3 Cours de linguistique générale, Paris 1931, 162. 

* Language, Its Nature, Development, and Origin, London 1922, 263. 
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of every range of dispersion, but actual performances will normally fall somewhat 
off the mark. In the normal practice of speech, some of them are even likely to 
fall very far off it. If too dangerously near the center of gravity of some other 
phoneme, they may be corrected, and, in any case, will not be imitated. If 
unusually aberrant, slightly beyond the normal range of dispersion, but not in 
a direction where misunderstanding might arise, they would in no way threaten 
to impair mutual understanding. If not, in themselves, imposing any strain on 
the organs, they might well end up as establishing a legitimate extension of the 
acceptable range. 

We shall reckon with a sound shift as soon as the normal range of a phoneme 
(in a given context—from now on this shall be understood) is being ever so 
little displaced in one direction or another, whereby the margin of security 
which separates it from its neighbors increases or decreases. We do not choose 
to discuss at once the possible causes of such a shift, but rather try to determine 
how it may affect other phonemic units of the pattern. Let us call A the phoneme 
whose normal range is being displaced, B the one separated from A by an in- 
creasing margin, C the one separated from A by a decreasing margin. The 
dynamic situation will thus look as follows: 


B A— C 


If, as the saying goes, ‘phonetic laws work blindly’ i.e. irrespective of communica- 
tive needs, the outcome of this situation will necessarily be a merger of A and 
C unless, for some mysterious reason, the trend is stopped or reversed. If it 
is found that B and C begin to shift in the same direction as A, so that the situa- 
tion becomes 


B- A- C—- 


it will be assumed that the same unknown reason is affecting the three units 
equally. As a rule, in such a case, it will be difficult to prove that A actually 
began to shift before B and C did, and, if this could be shown, one could prob- 
ably argue that, for some unknown reason, A was more susceptible to being 
shifted and therefore yielded to the push before the two others. If one is not 
inclined to be economical, one could of course also assume three different causes 
for the different shifts. 

The basic assumption of functionalists in such matters is that sound shifts 


do not proceed irrespective of communicative needs, and that one of the fac- ’ 


tors which may determine their direction and even their appearance is the basic 
necessity of securing mutual understanding through the preservation of useful 
phonemic oppositions. Lest we should give the impression that we are dealing 
with some sort of linguistic providence, we shall have to present a fairly detailed 
analysis of how we may conceive the working of the various observable phenom- 
ena. 

Let us revert to the afore-mentioned situation where A is drifting toward C 
and away from B, and concentrate our attention first on the possible ensuing 
comportments of B: (1) the normal range of B may remain what it was before 
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A began to shift, or it may happen to start drifting in any direction but toward 
A; in this case, we shall assume that the shift of A exerts no influence, or at 
least no direct influence, on the comportment of B; (2) the normal range of B 
will begin to shift in the direction of A: thus 


B- A- 


If it can be shown that the shift of A actually preceeded that of B, and/or that 
the shifts of A and B can not be ascribed too well to the same general phonetic 
trend such as a general tendency toward aperture, closure, or other, so that 
the situation would more adequately be represented as 


B-> AT 


functionalists will assume that B has, as it were, ‘taken advantage’ of the space 
left vacant by the drifting away of A. In fact, the chances are that B is en- 
vironed by other phonemes and separated from them by margins of security 
which we may assume, for simplicity’s sake, to have been just as wide as the 
one which originally separated B from A. At that time, any random deviation 
of B out of its normal range and in the direction of any one of its neighbors was 
not likely to be imitated since it would have tended to conflict with communica- 
tive needs. When however A started to shift away from B, chance deviations 
out of the normal range of B and in the direction of the receding A would no 
longer conflict with communicative needs; from that time on, B was contained 
on all sides except in the direction of A, and the center of gravity of its range 
naturally began to shift away from the sections of the field where it could not 
expand. What will often happen in such cases is that one of B’s neighbors will 
in turn take advantage of the space left vacant by B so that a sort of chain 
reaction will be set in motion which may eventually affect an important sec- 
tion of the pattern. 

At this stage of the exposition, it is not easy to present illustrations taken 
from actual languages, because every shift considered will involve the play of 
certain internal factors which have not so far been presented and discussed. 
Yet, in a few cases, such factors may be temporarily discounted without dis- 
torting the facts, although it will become clear at a later stage that the proof of 
the coherence of the shifts presented can only be administered if all factors are 
taken into consideration. 

A comparison of the phonemic pattern of the Hauteville dialect’ with those of 
vernaculars spoken in the same region shows that, at about the same time, the 
following shifts must have taken place: (1) /é/, from Lat. In, > /&/ (lowering); 
(2) /é/, chiefly from Lat. EN, > /e/ (denasalization); (3) /e/, from Lat. f, &, 
> /a/ (lowering and retraction); (4) /a/, chiefly from Lat. a in open syllables, 
> /o/ (raising and rounding). Since there was previously no /o/ in the pattern, 
none of these four shifts has resulted in any phonemic merger. Schematically the 
process can be represented as follows 


é—- §€-> e- a- 


5 As presented in A. Martinet, Description phonologique du parler franco-provengal 
d’Hauteville (Savoie), Revue de linguistique romane 15.1-86; see, in particular, 2-3. 
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There has been no wholesale lowering in the front series since /i/ and /e/ are 
intact, no wholesale raising in the back series since /u/ and /o/ have not moved, 
no wholesale denasalization since /i/ and /5/ remain by the side of the new 
/&/. Therefore the whole shift can not be accounted for as resulting from one 
and the same general phonetic trend. Taken one by one, each of the first three 
shifts should have resulted in a merger. As a matter of fact, every one of the 
four phonemes involved has kept clear of the others. Since the margin of security 
between the old /a/ and /o/ was twice as wide as every one of the others in the 
vocalic pattern, it seems most likely that /a/ was the first to start moving. To- 
day all margins of security have approximately the same width and no shift is 
in progress. It seems difficult to escape the conclusion that some necessity of 
preserving existing phonemic distinctions has been at work throughout the 
process. 

Another illustration is afforded by the Portuguese dialect of Sao Miguel in 
the Azores*. A comparison with standard Portuguese shows that /u/ has been 
shifted to /ii/, /o/ has passed to /u/, /o/ has been raised toward /o/ without 
always reaching it, /a/ has assumed a back value ‘tending toward open 6’. 
This description of the shift is not exhaustive; some features of it, which would 
only assume full significance at a later stage of this study, have been left out. 
The powerful influence of standard Portuguese has obviously exerted some dis- 
turbing influence. It seems clear, however, that /u/ took the lead in its shift 
toward /ii/, /o/ soon followed, /o/ began its shift with a certain delay, and /a/ 
was last to move. Schematically the process could be represented as follows: 


=> oo © » & a fg 





The shift of /u/ to /ii/ raises a problem which we are not yet ready to tackle’. 
Let it suffice to say that it may have resulted from a pressure exerted upon /u/ 
by its partners of the back series. It should only be stressed here that if three 
of the particular shifts involved can be described as raisings, the /u/> /ii/- 
shift is of a totally different phonetic nature, and yet a causal connection be 
tween the fronting and the raisings can hardly be denied. 


Let us now direct our attention to the possible comportment of C, the phoneme 
toward which the range of dispersion of A is moving for reasons so far unknown. 
The range of C may well not move away from invading A, and a phonemic con- 
fusion will take place. The undeniable frequency of such mergers is sometimes} 
held as a powerful argument against the assumption that the preservation of 
phonemic distinctions is a factor of phonological evolution. Since phonemes, by 
definition, serve to distinguish between words and forms, any phonemic merger 
will inescapably involve confusions detrimental to the normal functioning of 
the language, and yet mergers do take place. 

In a number of cases it might be argued that C is, as it were, at the end of 
its tether, that its performance represents an extreme phonetic possibility as 

* Cf. F. M. Rogers, Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Porto Santo and Eastern Azores, 


Hispanic Review 16.1-32, in particular 13. 
7 The problem is dealt with by Haudricourt-Juilland, op. cit., 100-113. 
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when it is an /i/ badly pressed by an invading /e/ with surrounding diphthongs 
which block all way of escape. An objection would be: how is it that these circum- 
stances have not, from the start, prevented the range of /e/ from moving into 
the margin of security separating it from /i/? But of course the unknown rea- 
sons pushing /e/ upward may simply be more powerful than the functional 
factors working for conservation. This does not mean that the latter do not 
exist. It must be stressed over and over again that no one hasever pretended that 
internal phonemic factors are the only ones or even necessarily the most potent. 
What we have to show is not that these factors explain all features of phonolog- 
ical evolution, but that there are cases where no understanding can be reached 
unless they are duly taken into account. 

It will be seen that both the articulatory and acoustic nature of the distinc- 
tive features involved may be a factor of some importance in the fate of an 
opposition. But, at this stage, the problem which shall detain us is whether the 
relative importance of the opposition in the satisfaction of communicative needs 
plays a role or not in its own elimination or preservation. The question to be 
answered is whether, everything else being equal, a phonemic opposition which 
serves to keep distinct hundreds of most frequent and useful words will not offer 
a more successful resistance to elimination than one which only serves a useful 
purpose in very few instances. What makes this answer particularly difficult 
is that we know, thus far, so little that is definite about other factors involved. 
The first step we have to take in order to bring some clarity into the affair is 
to investigate whether and how the distinctive importance of a phonemic opposi- 
tion can be evaluated. 

The functional importance of a phonemic opposition is often called its func- 
tional yield or burden (Fr. rendement fonctionnel, German funktionelle Be- 
lastung). There is no complete agreement as to what this term is meant to cover. 
In its simplest somewhat unsophisticated acceptation, it refers to the number of 
lexical pairs which would be complete hononyms if it were not that one word of 
the pair presents one member A of the opposition where the other shows the 
other member B: the pair pack-back is part of the functional yield of the /p/—/b/ 
opposition in English, and so are repel—rebel, cap-—cab and hosts of others. The 
number of such /p/—/b/ pairs being considerable, it is said that the functional 
yield of the /p/—/b/ opposition is high. If we try to do the same with, say the 
English /@/—/8/ opposition, we shall find only a few pairs like thigh-thy, mouth 
n.—mouth v.; it will be said that the functional yield of this opposition is low. 
Provided we consider a given dictionary as fully representative of the lexicon 
of the language under consideration, it is possible to make exhaustive lists 
for every one of the phonemic oppositions, although in practice only those would 
be considered that involve phonemes which componential analysis has shown to 
be minimally distinct: In English /s/—/8/ and /s/—/z/ would be included in 
the research, but not /s/—/%/ or /8/—/z/. Thereby vague labelings like ‘high’, 
‘medium’, ‘low’ can be advantageously replaced by exact numerical ratings. 

It is of course easy to point out the drawbacks of such a method as a tool for 
determining the actual number of cases where a given phonemically distinctive 
feature is by itself the sole element which prevents misunderstanding, as the 
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degree of vocalic aperture would be if give me a pen! were uttered in a situation 
which did not give any clues as to whether a pen or a pin is wanted. In order to 
be fully valid, any rating of the functional yield of an opposition should be based % 
upon a frequency rating of such linguistic situations as the one just mentioned. 
Since such a count is practically impossible, one might be content with a listing 
of those lexical pairs that could be conceived of as likely ever to give rise to such 
indeterminacy as illustrated above by pen and pin. But, in order to avoid sub- 
jective decisions, one would probably have to be satisfied with the exclusion of 
only such pairs as involve words belonging to different parts of speech and 
therefore not likely ever to appear in the same grammatical context. In that 
case, among the pairs cited above pack-—back, repel-rebel, cap-—cab would pass 
muster, but thigh-thy and mouth n.—mouth v. would be rejected. Yet, even then, 
some complications might arise: the minimally distinct Fr. pair poignée—poignet 
will never give rise to conflict as long as the two words are used in the singular 
since, in that case, the difference of gender will show up one way or another 
and would tell which is which even if the /e/—/e/ opposition happened to be 
blurred; but in the plural (les poignées—les poignets) the vocalic opposition might 
have to bear all the distinctive burden. Furthermore this type of evaluation 
would completely disregard the essential factor of frequency and would give 
equal rating to prig-brig (Thorndike frequency levels 19 and 16 respectively) 
and pack-back (2 and 1). In view of all the difficulties involved, it is perhaps 
just as indicative in most cases and certainly incomparably simpler to determine 
the lexical frequency of every phoneme involved, assuming that the more fre- 
quent a phoneme is, the more likely it is that it will have to assume clearly dis- 
tinctive functions. Lexical frequency is probably preferable to actual frequency 
in texts or utterance because it is not exceptional that a phoneme such as English 
/3/, which enters into the minimally differentiated pair /@/—/6/ with a very low 
functional yield, appears very frequently in texts or utterances. There might 
however be cases where a lexically very frequent phoneme is less frequent in 
speech than some other one with lower lexical frequency, if for instance the 
former appears mostly in learned, the latter in everyday lexical items. In such 
a case, the conclusions derived from a lexical count would have to be tempered 
by reference to the actual situation in speech. Generally, the method would have 
to be adapted to the language under consideration. 

From what precedes, it is clear that the functional yield of an opposition can 
only be evaluated with any degree of accuracy if we deal with linguistic stages 
for which fairly exhaustive word lists are available. This circumstance makes it 
practically impossible to check the validity of the functional assumption in the 
case of prehistoric sound shifts. It would seem, for instance, that the merger of 
*o, and *a in Slavic, Baltic, and Germanic is in some way connected with a rela- 
tive rarity of *a (from *a or *a) in these languages where *a is dropped in second 
medial syllables, and vocalic sonants universally develop high vowels. But since 
we do not know the lexicon of Slavic, Baltic, and Germanic at the time when 
they merged *o and *a, we can hardly go beyond vague assumptions. Even in 
the case of early Romance, our fairly exhaustive knowledge of Classical Latin 
vocabulary gives us an imperfect picture of the lexical resources of the vulgar 
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language from which we would have to start. In the case of certain mergers 
taking place in modern cultural languages for which full data are available, the 
functional yield has been found to be extremely low: the Parisian French merger 
of /&/ and /@/ which is in full swing, practically never results in any homonymic 
conflict, and the lexical frequency of /@/ is of the lowest*. The same could be 
said of the merger of /ii/ and /nj/ which seems to be gaining ground,* and of 
the earlier confusion of /l¥/ and /y/. In the same language, the old distinction 
between long and short /i/, /ii/, /u/, /e/ whose function was practically re- 
stricted to distinguishing between masculine and feminine words is now prac- 
tically eliminated among Parisians”. Since gender in French is usually expressed 
in accompanying articles or pronouns, the actual yield of these oppositions was 
very low, and this circumstance may well have been instrumental in the merger. 
It is interesting to notice that, to this day, French speakers have not found a 
universally accepted solution for the irritating problem resulting from the 
homonymy of l’amie, l’ami, mon amie, mon ami". If low functional yield is ac- 
cepted as a factor of the merger, we shall have to conclude that even one very 
useful pair is not enough for preserving a phonemic opposition. 

The actual importance of functional yield in the preservation of phonemic 
oppositions can not be assessed on the basis of the limited information available 
to date. It will have to be tentatively considered as one of the internal factors 
of phonological evolution, and the possible extent of its influence will have to 
be evaluated wherever feasible. The problem will have to be reconsidered when 
we possess a large body of relevant data. It should however be pointed out im- 
mediately that (1) two neighboring phonemes will not necessarily tend to merge 
simply because the functional yield of their opposition is practically nil: /8/ 
and /z/ in English are not found to approach each other in spite of the excep- 
tionally low yield of their opposition; (2) semantic extension, word composition, 
and morphological reshuffling frequently afford easy solutions to the problems 
which may arise when a functionally important opposition is being threatened 
by the drifting together of two phonemes: as soon as the margin of security is 
invaded and danger of misunderstanding arises, speakers will be induced to give 
preference to such alternative words, phrases, or forms as will remove all am- 
biguity. 

We now revert again to our theoretical example of a phoneme A drifting in 
the direction of a phoneme C, but this time we shall assume that C, instead of 


8 Lip-rounding, which distinguishes /@/ from /é/, is an unstable feature in the case of 
such very open articulations. The same is true of course for /5/ which we might expect to 
merge with /4/ in forms of speech where /&/ merges with /é/ (actually [#]). But the func- 
tional yield of the /5/—/&/ opposition is very high in French, and the merger is only at- 
tested in such northern Gallo-Romance dialects (and the corresponding local forms of 
Standard French) as have kept en phonemically distinct from an so that the frequency of 
/&/ (=an) is much lower than in the standard language. 

*Cf. A. Martinet, La prononciation du francais contemporain, Paris, 1945, 170-173. 

10 Tbid., 94-109. 

11 The language affords no easy solution by means of composition, such as exists in 
English: boy friend, girl friend; most French speakers will pronounce the -e of amie, which 
results in a phonemically exceptional combination, phonetically [almi'a] or [almi!ce]. 
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awaiting the impending merger, recedes before the invader preserving all the 
time a margin of security between A and itself. This type of assumption con- 
flicts of course with the traditional views concerning the ‘blindness’ of ‘phonetic 
laws.’ Yet it is not too difficult to understand how a phoneme can yield under 
the pressure of one of its neighbors. As soon as the margin of security separating 
A from C is invaded by the former, any performance of C that falls too close to 
that margin will incur the danger of being misinterpreted and will therefore 
be disfavored. Thereby the center of gravity of the range of C will be displaced 
away from A. If may be that, in so doing, C will exert upon one of its other 
neighbors the kind of pressure that A is exerting upon it, and that neighbor will 
in its turn be shifted further, away from invading C. We shall thus observe a 
chain of reactions similar to the ones we have noticed in the case considered 
above of A and B. 

In practice, it may often be difficult to tell whether we have to do with a 
B— A -— chain, or drag-chain, or an A — C — chain, or push-chain. Even in 
the B — A — type, there is some amount of pressure from such neighbors of B 
as are not included in the diagram. In order to simplify the exposition, we have 
purposely refused to investigate factors acting upon A and determining the drift 
of its range. But among them may, in the case of B — A —, figure a pressure 
exerted by B and its neighbors. We have, in the case of Hauteville, suggested 
the existence of what amounts to a tendency toward equidistance between the 
phonemes of the same pattern or, in other terms, toward equalization of the 
mutual pressures. Hauteville’s /a/ passing to /a/ would result from this equaliz- 
ing tendency. Séio Miguel’s /u/ > /ii/ would result from a pressure exerted 
upon /u/ by the other three back phonemes of a series where margins of security 
are, by nature, narrower than in the corresponding front series. We thus prob- 
ably have to reckon with pressure everywhere, so that the suggested distinction 
between drag and push would often be blurred. We may say that, in some cases, 
the move of the leading phoneme is one which our phonetic and phonemic ex- 
perience would lead us to expect, and in others, that it is the move of the last 
phoneme which would seem to make more sense. What we have called A is the 
first phoneme in the former case and the last phoneme in the latter. Now A was 
the phoneme whose move we took for granted all the time, so that our final 
judgment in such matters will depend on our interpretation of such factors as 
we have not so far investigated, or as will ultimately remain out of the frame of 
this study. 

The difficulty of deciding which unit is leading the shift may be illustrated by 
the following example: (1) Italian quiz is derived from Eccv[MJnic and generally, 
in the traditional vocabulary, /kwi/ should result from Lat. dissyllabic /ku + 
{/ or /ko + {/; (2) chi /ki/ is from Lat. qv1, Qvis, and generally, /ki/ derives 
from Lat. /kwi/; (3) ci- /éi/ as in citia is from Lat. ci- /ki/ as in ciyrraTeM; 
three phonemic units have thus been kept distinct although the articulation of 
every one has changed. The whole shift can be schematized as follows: 


kuim kwi- ki- @ 
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Since palatalization of dorsals before front vowels is a most frequent phenomenon, 
we might be tempted to call this a drag shift: /ki/ was first palatalized; then 
/kwi/ could be reduced to /ki/, and /kui/ could become a monosyllabic /kwi/. 
But we could also start from /kui/ and argue that since hiatuses in general were 
being widely reduced in Imperial Latin, /kui/ would tend to pass to /kwi/ and 
thereby exert a pressure on former /kwi/’s. These in turn would press upon 
/ki/’s with the result that they would be articulated farther forward in the 
mouth and become palatalized. This whole shift can not have been general in 
the Romania: Qv1 must still have been something like /kwi/ pretty late in north- 
ern Gallo-Romance since the purely French palatalization, which is found to 
affect /ki/ in Germanic loans as in échine from *skina, leaves the dorsal intact 
in the reflex of Qv1; only the palatalization in c1- must have spread out of its 
original domain to the provinces with the well known exceptions of Sardinia 
and Dalmatia. This latter account of the shift is highly satisfactory in as much 
as it ties up neatly with what is universally recognized to have been the funda- 
mental trends of Vulgar Latin phonological evolution: the tendency to eliminate 
hiatuses obviously resulted from the development of stress accent; the resistance 
of individual phonemes or clusters must have been negligible in comparison with 
such a powerful irreversible trend; /kui/ had to become /kwi/ and actually 
did everywhere. But was the functional yield of the /kui/—/kwi/ opposition so 
important that /kwi/ had to recede before the invader? Many Latin speakers 
in northern Gaul and elsewhere just let the two groups merge. Could we not 
think that if the merger did not take place in central Italy, it was because Latin 
speakers there had already palatalized cr and considerably weakened the /w/ 
of v1 thus making room for /kui/? On the other hand, it can not be argued that 
a push shift is to be discounted here on the ground that there are so many known 
cases of palatalization of dorsals which certainly do not result from a pressure 
upon /ki/ exerted by /kwi/ and /kuf/. There is no valid reason for assuming 
that the ultimate cause of such a palatalization is necessarily the same in all 
cases. What is needed here, as elsewhere, is a large body of tentative functional 
and structural explanations for the most varied cases of the type of phenomenon 
under consideration, and a set purpose never to let one’s self be deterred from 
causal research by the complexity of the problems. 


Ill, STRUCTURE 


We have, in what precedes, been generally considering the problem of sound 
change as if every phoneme were characterized by one specific articulatory 
feature, entirely different from that of every other phoneme of the language. 
In fact this would seem to be the exception rather than the rule. The articulation 
of the majority of consonants in most languages implies the combination of two 
or more characteristic features, every one of which is to be found in some other 
phoneme or phonemes of the language. These features may be defined in ar- 
ticulatory or acoustic terms. We shall here as a rule operate with articulatory 
data, since they are more readily available and better known. A feature is said 
to be characteristic in this connection if it is phonemically distinctive. In a 
language like English, the lungs play a role in the production of every single 
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phoneme, and practically the same role; therefore the pulmonic articulation is 
never characteristic and never distinctive. On the contrary, the bilabial articula- 
tion characterizes three phonemes /p/, /b/, and /m/ and is distinctive since it 
keeps these phonemes apart from e.g. /t/, /d/, and /n/ respectively. The occlu- 
sive nature of these bilabials is not characteristic or distinctive since English 
bilabials are always articulated as stops. Instrumental research may show that 
the bilabial articulation is not quite the same for /p/, /b/, and /m/, nor is the 
apical articulation quite of the same type for /t/, /d/, and /n/, but whatever 
difference may be found could, in the case of English, easily be shown to result 
from such concomitant (glottal or nasal) articulations as distinguish /p/ from 
/b/ or from /m/, /t/ from /d/ or from /n/, and so forth. We have thus to do 
with an automatic deviation with no distinctive significance and comparable 
to the one which makes the /k/ of /ki/ different from that of /ka/. A number 
of consonantal phonemes characterized by one and the same articulation will 
be said to form a ‘series’ if their other characteristic articulations can be located 
at different points along the air channel. Thus in English /p/, /t/, /&/, /k/, 
all characterized by the same glottal articulation but distinguished by the 
region where the stoppage takes place, will form a series, and so will /b/, /d/, 
/&/, /¢/. 

A number of phonemes characterized by one and the same articulation at a 
given point of the air channel, but distinguished from one another by some 
other distinctive articulation will be said to form an ‘order’. Thus in English 
/p/, /b/, /m/, will form a labial order, /t/, /d/, /n/ an apical order, and so 
forth. In regard to vowels, it seems more advantageous to label as ‘series’ a 
number of phonemes characterized by the same type of resonance cavities, but 
distinguished by different degrees of oral aperture, and as ‘order’ a number of 
phonemes characterized by the same degree of aperture but distinguished by 
different types of resonance cavities. In English, /i/, /e/, /2/ form a front 
series; /i/, /u/ a high order. In such matters /y/ and /w/ are often advantage- 
ously grouped with the vowels and may form a special order if they are pho- 
nemically distinct from /i/ and /u/. 

It should be pointed out that both series and orders are oppositional in nature 
just like any other phonemic entity. Just as a phoneme as such presupposes other 
phonemes, a series presupposes one or more other series, an order, one or more 
other orders. A language whose consonantal inventory was restricted to /p/, 
/t/, /t/, /¢/, /k/, /q/ would not present any consonantal series because its 
six phonemes would have no distinctive features in common. A language with 
/p/, /t/, /k/, /m/, /n/, /p/ would present two series, one of non-nasals and 
one of nasals, and three orders, labial, apical, and dorsal. Series and orders 
presuppose a larger unit grouping them into a whole, namely, the ‘correlation’, 
which includes two parallel series and a number of coupled phonemes belonging 
to the same orders. The six phonemes of our second theoretical example would 
form the following correlation: 
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Strictly speaking, a phoneme which phonetically would seem to belong to one 
series, is actually no member of that series and of the correlation to which that 
series belongs if it has no correspondent in the other series: if a language had only 
the five consonants /p/, /t/, /k/, /m/, /n/—and no /p/—/k/, in the theory, 
would not belong to the non-nasal series comprising /p/ and /t/ since the ab- 
sence of nasality is not distinctive in combination with dorsal articulation. 
In a language where there is only one lateral phoneme /I/ articulated with the 
tongue tip in the same position as that of /t/, /d/, /n/, it could not be said to 
belong to the apical order because the apical articulation is not distinctive in 
combination with laterality. In diachronic phonemic practice, it will however be 
found convenient to include a phoneme in a series even when it has no counter- 
part in the parallel series, or in an order even when it has no counterpart in 
parallel orders, if its general phonic behavior (allophonic deviations, distribu- 
tion, etc.) is similar to that of the phonemes of that series or of that order. In 
the case presented above of a language with /p/, /t/, /k/, /m/, /n/, it would 
probably be advisable to include /k/ in the non-nasal series. But there might 
not exist the same reasons in our second theoretical example for placing /1/ 
in the apical order. 


The relationships existing between phonemes of the same order are usually - 


rather different from those between phonemes of the same series. In the former 
case they would seem generally to be bilateral, whereas in a series they. would 
be multilateral. In other words, phonemes of the same order would form a 
binary opposition or, if there are more than two of them, a complex of binary 
oppositions. On the contrary, all phonemes of a series would stand in the same 
relation to one another. If a language has, among other phonemes, /p/, /b/, 
/m/, /t/, /d/, /n/, they will form three series, and an order of labials, an order 
of apicals, and so forth. Thence: 


p t 
b d 
m n 


The /m/ and /n/ phonemes are likely to be normally voiced, but occasionally 
unvoiced without losing their identity; /p/ will be defined as unvoiced (in 
opposition to /b/), non-nasal (in opposition to /m/), labial (in opposition to 
/t/ and others); /b/ will be defined as voiced (in opposition to /p/), non-nasal 
(in opposition to /m/), labial (in opposition to /d/ and others); /m/ will be 
defined as nasal (in opposition to /p/ and /b/) and labial (in opposition to /n/ 
and others). It is clear that /p/ and /b/ have two characteristics in common, 
non-nasality and labiality, which they are the only ones to share. They are said 
to form a bilateral opposition, and, as one unit, they enter into another bilateral 
opposition with /m/. One can also say that /p/ and /b/ stand in exclusive rela- 
tion, since they are the only phonemes to share the distinctive features of labiality 
and non-nasality. 

The relation between the different phonemes of a series (or the different pairs 
of a correlation) seems to be of a different nature. Theoretically at least, every 
one of them is opposed exactly in the same way to any one of the others. 
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This will explain why a correlation, the simplest coherent partial pattern, 
consists of an indefinite number of orders but of only two series of phonemes 
standing in a one-to-one exclusive relation, the same for all pairs. 

Two or more parallel correlations form what is called a ‘bundle’. A bundle 
can be made up of three series, as in the case of 


p t 
b d 
m n 


presented above; of four series grouped in various ways, as for instance in a 
language combining phonemically voice and aspiration and presenting c.g. the 
four labials /p/, /b/, /ph/, /bh/; of five series or more. 

In practice however, there would seem to be exceptions to this clear-cut 
opposition between bilaterality inside orders, and multilaterality characteristic 
of series: a labial order consisting of /p‘/, /p/, and /p’/ might be more naturally 
conceived of as a triad than as a combination of two binary oppositions. In 
many languages two orders of hissing and hushing sibilants seem to stand in 
particularly close relation since they appear in partial complementary distribu- 
tion’. In the case of vocalic patterns, three vowels of the same order such as 
/i/, /i/, /a/ form a triad, and to present them in the frame of two binary opposi- 
tions would certainly distort reality. On the other hand, phonemes of the same 
series such as /i/ and /e/ or /e/ and /e/ are found in certain languages to be in 
partial complementary distribution. 

These facts and a number of theoretical considerations have induced some 
scholars to attempt a reduction of all phonemic oppositions to the type we have 
seen to prevail inside orders". It has for instance been suggested that the pho- 
nemes of consonantal series actually form a more closely knit pattern than the 
one which is suggested by a linear presentation. The oppositions in such a 
series should result from combinations of acute or grave quality with two dif- 
ferent degrees of ‘compactness’. Thereby a close parallelism could be established 
with vocalic patterns, and a considerable reduction in the number of distinctive 
features would be achieved. 

We can not enter here into a discussion of the advantages or disadvantages 
of such a method in synchronic studies. In diachronic matters it would seem so 
far that not too much is gained by departing from a linear conception of the 
relations between the consonantal phonemes of varying degrees of articulatory 
depth. In a pattern with the four phonemes /p/, /t/, /¢/, and /k/, /p/ would 


12 As for instance in German. 

18 Roman Jakobson was the first scholar to advocate such a reduction: see Proceedings 
of the Third Intern. Congress of Phon. Sciences, Ghent 1939, 34-41, and Kindersprache, 
Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze, Sprdkvetenskapliga sdllskapets forhandlingar 1940-1942, 
Uppsala 1941, 52-77. It was applied by J. P. Soffietti in his Phonemic Analysis of the Word 
in Turinese, New York 1949, and by Roman Jakobson and J. Lotz in Notes on the French 
Phonemic Pattern, Word 5.151-158. The latest exposition of the procedure is to be found in 
Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, The Distinctive Features and their Correlates, Technical 
Report No. 13, January 1952, Acoustics Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, by Roman Jakobson, C. G. M. Fant, and M. Halle. 
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share with /k/ the distinctive feature of graveness, and /p/—/k/ would be par- 
allel to /t/—/c/. Yet it is found that, diachronically, passages from the /c/ type 
to the /t/ type are quite frequent, and so are shifts from /k/ to /c/, but /p/ and 
/k/ are kept well apart. The frequent shift of [k*] to [p] can not be adduced to 
support a close kinship of /p/ and /k/, because [k¥] combines a dorsal and a 
labial articulation and [p] can only result from a hardening of the latter and a 
release of the former. Generally, a diachronic approach requires a greater con- 
cern with phonetic reality than is possible when we are bent upon reducing the 
number of distinctive features to a minimum. Even in a language like French 
where /k/ has no exact fricative counterpart /x/, and /8/ no occlusive partner 
/é/, /8/ can not be said to be the fricative or continuant counterpart of /k/ 
because it can not be maintained that a velar fricative normally tends toward a 
hushing articulation as a result of its fricative nature’. Two phonemes can only 
be said to belong to the same order if they both present the local characteristic 
articulation in exactly the same form or in forms which deviate from each other 
only through features which can be fully accounted for as due to the synchronic 
influence of a concomitant articulation: in Arabic the tongue-tip articulation of 
‘emphatic’ /t/ takes place much farther back than that of ‘non-emphatic’ 
/t/, but the two phonemes still belong to the same order, because the retracted 
articulation of /t/ is readily accounted for as resulting from the concomitant 
velar or pharyngeal articulation which is the permanent characteristic of modern 
Arabic ‘emphasis’. On the contrary, in a language where /t/ has the normal 
apical articulation, and /s/ is predorsal, we have no right to include the two of 
them in the same ‘dental’ order, because we do not see why a tense fricative 
counterpart of /t/ should have a predorsal and not the same apical articulation. 
It may, in certain cases, be difficult to decide whether two phonemes belong 
to the same order or not, and we have in practice to reckon with borderline 
cases, but phonologists should be warned against identifying orders as defined 
above with the traditional loose grouping of the phonemes of a language into 
the ready-made classes of labials, labiodentals, dentals, palatals, and velars. 

All this does not mean that a componential analysis of phonemes that strives 
at maximal reduction of the number of distinctive features and eventually re- 
veals unheeded connections between the seemingly most remote sections of the 
pattern, may not have to play a role in diachronic considerations: /k/ and /a/, 
for instance—which are described as ‘compact’ as opposed to /t/ and /p/, 
/i/ and /u/—will often evince parallel evolutionary trends, as when they tend 
toward [c] and [z] i.e. a more ‘acute’ pronunciation, a phenomenon which we 
find for instance in Anglo-Frisian and Old French. This might mean that, in 
such cases, the palatalization of dorsals before front vowels is not entirely con- 


4 In such a case, it would of course be redundant to state that such an opposition as 
/8/-/k/ is one of hush-friction vs. velarity-plosion, and descriptive economy is achieved 
by reducing it to friction vs. plosion (or continuant vs. interrupted; cf. Preliminaries to 
Speech Analysis, 6 and 21) because the hush—velarity opposition can thus be eliminated. 
But it should be clear that descriptive economy is achieved here through blurring the 
actual synchronic relationship between two phonemic units. Descriptive economy does 
not necessarily do full justice to functional and structural reality. 
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ditioned by the quality of the following vowel as usually assumed, but also by a 
general fronting of all dorsal consonantal articulations whereby post-velars 
become velars, velars become post-palatals, and so forth. This ‘acutization’ 
would of course still have to be explained, but it is scientifically preferable to 
operate with one unknown cause than with several, one for each of the individ- 
ual changes. It is a fact however that a presentation of the pattern in terms of 
orders, series, correlations, and bundles, with its concomitant insistance on the 
details of phonetic reality, is as a rule more revealing of evolutionary probabili- 
ties. 


Since most phonemes actually result from combinations of distinctive articula- 
tions, we may expect that in many cases a change in the performance of a pho- 
neme will result from a modification of only one of these articulations. If a /t/, 
characterized by a certain apical and a certain glottal articulation, is found to 
change, it may be that only the nature of its apical articulation is affected, or 
only that of its glottal distinctive feature. A change in the apical articulation, 
as for instance a retraction of the tip of the tongue from the upper teeth toward 
the alveolas, if it is not in some way connected with the glottal behavior charac- 
teristic of /t/ and the other phonemes of the same series, will probably affect 
not only /t/, but all the other phonemes of the apical order, e.g. /d/ and /n/. 
Similarly, a change in the glottal articulation which characterizes /t/ as opposed 
to /d/ will affect not only /t/ but all the phonemes of the voiceless series, e.g. 
/p/ and /k/. In other words, it may be expected that every distinctive articula- 
tion will change irrespective of the other articulations with which it may com- 
bine in order to form individual phonemes. This is what we actually find in the 
most varied languages: as a rule, when in a given language /t/ is being ‘aspirated’, 
it is found that other phonemes of the voiceless stop series are also being ‘as- 
pirated’, which means that the glottal articulation is shifted irrespective of the 
oral articulations with which it combines. If /d/ is being unvoiced, /b/ and /g/ 
will probably be unvoiced too. If /k/ is palatalized in certain conditions, /g/ 
is likely to be palatalized in the same conditions, and the difference in glottal 
articulation between /k/ and /g/ will not determine a different treatment. All 
this is of course well-known and it is felt that what would need investigation 
are the cases in which one phoneme of a given series shows a specific treatment of 
its glottal articulation, or one phoneme of a given order presents a shift of its 
local oral articulation which is not being shared by the other phonemes of the 
order. 

All this has obviously an important bearing upon our present research. H, 
as we have assumed, the functional yield of an opposition is one of the factors 
in its preservation or elimination, it is clear that the opposition of two articula- 
tory features which serve to keep distinct not merely two isolated phonemes, 
but two large series or orders will, everything else being equal, be far more 
resistant. We have seen that the actual yield of the English /@/—/6/ opposition 
is extremely low. But this is not what really counts: the feature of voice sup- 
plemented by concomitant differences in articulatory strength, which distin- 
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guishes /6/ from /0/ is also the one which distinguishes /v/ from /f/, /z/ from 
/s/, /4/ from /8/, /é/ from /£/ and helps to keep /b/ apart from /p/, /d/ apart 
from /t/, /g/ apart from /k/. The functional yield of the opposition of voice to 
its absence is in English tremendous, and contributes to the stability of a large 
section of the consonantal pattern. All this does not mean of course that the 
phonetic nature of such an opposition is not likely to change in the course of 
time, but that if a change takes place, it is less likely to result in a merger than 
if the opposition were limited to a single pair. 

Apart from the stabilizing influence exerted by the high functional yield of 
correlated oppositions, we probably have to reckon with a further factor of 
stability resulting from the mere frequency of the articulations characteristic 
of series and orders. Linguistic features which recur frequently in the chain are 
likely to be learned earlier and remembered better than those which appear less 
often. This is obvious in the case of morphological and lexical elements and 
syntactic patterns, and should apply to phonemic items as well. Although we 
still lack a large body of scientifically observed data relating to the acquisition 
by children of the most varied phonemic patterns, it would seem that in general 
correlated oppositions are acquired earlier than non-correlated ones. Here again, 
stability does not mean resistance to change, since perfect imitation on the part 
of the child should not prevent sound change from taking place, and should only 
prevent mergers. 

If it is true that such oppositions as are integrated in a correlation or a bundle 
of correlations are ipso facto more stable than the ones between non-correlated 
phonemes or between a correlated phoneme and a non-correlated one, it will 
mean that phonemes outside of the integrated pattern will vary much more 
freely. If for simplicity’s sake we assume complete fixity for correlated phonemes, 
and incessant erratic wanderings for non-correlated ones, we shall come to the 
conclusion that, at some time or other, every one of the latter will, just by mere 
chance, assume a phonetic shape which will make it the correlative partner of 
some other. Let us, for instance, assume the following correlation: 


f s 8 
Vv Z Z 


plus a /x/, theoretically no part of the correlation since it has no voiced partner, 
but behaving exactly like /f/, /s/, and /8/. There is in the same language a 
trilled phoneme /r/, normally voiced, which is not integrated because it has no 
voiceless counterpart, whose articulation has been shifting around, and whose 
range of dispersion includes some non-trilled performances. A day may come 
when it will assume a post-velar fricative articulation which will make it the 
voiced partner of /x/. It will be integrated in the correlation which will hence- 
forward appear as 


f s 3 x 
Vv Z Z Y 


and that will be the end of its erratic wanderings. As a matter of fact, there 
certainly is more to this than pure chance, and we have to reckon with some 
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amount of attraction on the part of the integrated pattern. Let us assume that 
the /r/ phoneme was at some time a uvular trill. Pure least effort would prob- 
ably result in weakening certain of its performances to sheer friction. But fric- 
tion at the uvular level would not be so very different, both articulatorily and 
acoustically, from the post-velar friction characteristic of /x/. Since the per- 
formances of /r/ are normally voiced, there is no functional resistance against 
a merger of the two fricative articulations. The oral articulation of /x/ will 
exert an attraction on that of /r/ or maybe the reverse. This means that, at a 
certain point of time, speakers will no longer take the trouble to keep apart two 
minimally distinct articulations whose distinction does not serve any useful 
purpose. Attraction thus amounts to confusion of two neighboring articulations 
that have been allowed to drift closer and closer because their difference is never 
distinctive, since they characterize only such phonemes as are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by means of other features. 

This attraction exerted by a closely knit pattern on marginal phonemes has 
been referred to as the filling of ‘holes in the pattern’ (Fr. ‘cases vides’*, Sp. 
‘casillas vacias.”"”) This phrase is undoubtedly picturesque, but it is apt to deter 
linguists from a painstaking analysis of the successive processes involved. ‘Paper 
phonetics’ has been severely and justly criticized. Juggling with the symbols 
of phonemic charts would be equally dangerous and reprehensible. Isolated 
phonemes do not rush into structural gaps unless they are close enough to be 
attracted, and whether they are attracted depends on a variety of factors which 
always deserve careful investigation. Furthermore, we shall see below that 
what looks like a hole on the chart does not necessarily correspond to a linguis- 
tically favorable combination of articulations. Yet it can not be denied that 
phonemes in groups tend to impose their articulatory types upon isolated pho- 
nemes'®, 

In dealing with pattern attraction, it is often tempting to oppose integrated 
to non-integrated phonemes, but it is more accurate to work with various de- 
grees of structural integration. We have first of all to take into consideration 
phonemes whose phonic make-up and general behavior are that of an existing 
series, but which lack the partners that would integrate them in a correlation, 
e.g. /k/ in a language with /p/, /t/, /k/, /m/, /n/, but no /p/. In such a case 
we might say that /k/ is ready for integration through the filling of the [np] 
gap. In a pattern like 


p t k 
b d 
m n D 


18 The term is found in K. L. Pike’s Phonemics, Ann Arbor 1947, 117b. 

16 Probably used for the first time by this author in La phonologie synchronique et 
diachronique, Conférences de l’Institut de linguistique de V’ Université de Paris (1938) 6.53. 

17 See Alarcos Llorach, Fonologia espafiola, Madrid 1950, 80-81. 

18 For a detailed analysis of a clear case of pattern attraction, see A. Martinet, The Un- 
voicing of Old Spanish Sibilants, Romance Philology 5.139. In his pioneering article Pho- 
netic and Phonemic Change, Language 12.15-22, A. A. Hill uses the term ‘phonemic at- 
traction’ for a different phenomenon resulting in partial or total phonemic confusion; 
ef. 21. 
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/k/ is undoubtedly integrated, but less so than /p/ or /t/. It is clear of course 
that we could not speak of ‘holes in the pattern’ unless we reckoned with /k/, 
in the two preceding examples, as somehow integrated. In a language where an 
apical /l/ is the only lateral, it may be both theoretically and practically ad- 
visable not to place it in the same order as /t/, /d/, or /n/; and to consider it 
as non-integrated. But that language may present geminate consonants whose 
frequency is comparable to that of their simple partners in intervovalic position. 
Although, in a descriptive study, these geminates would still be analyzed as 
successions of two single consonants—so that geminated ¢ would be /tt/, 
geminated / /Il/, and so forth—they would, on account of their frequency, play 
a functional role similar to that of single phonemes. We would be justified in 
speaking of a correlation opposing a series of single and one of geminated con- 
sonants; /1/ and /ll/ would thus be integrated into a correlation just as /t/ and 
/tt/ and /n/ and /nn/. But of course /t/ and /n/ would remain more fully 
integrated than /l/ because they would belong to other correlations than only 
that of gemination. 

The theory of pattern attraction could accordingly be summarized by stating 
that the phonemes of a pattern tend to be as fully integrated as conflicting 
factors make it possible. This means that filling of holes may involve phonemes 
which already had some degree of integration, but which, through the process, 
will emerge as more fully integrated. Let us revert to the above-sketched Haute- 
ville shift as a good illustration of this kind of process. 

Both before and after the shift, the normal length vocalic phonemes of Haute- 
ville can be ordered into three series characterized as front-retracted (/i/ type), 
front-rounded (/ii/ type), back-rounded (/u/ type), with four orders (or degrees 
of aperture) which we can designate as 1, 2, 3, and 4. The fourth order presents 
only one phoneme, /a/, in which front-back and retracted-rounded oppositions 
are neutralized. All these phonemes further enter a correlation composed of one 
nasalized and one non-nasalized series. The phonemes of the nasalized series are 
fewer than those of the non-nasalized one, which is frequently the case in similar 
patterns. Only the more open orders present nasal phonemes. This results from 
the fact that nasal articulation is detrimental to the clarity of the concomitant 
oral articulation since it implies that part of the air escapes through the nose 
and is thus lost for the oral cavity proper. Yet the wider the oral aperture, the 
more air will flow through it, so that open nasal vowels are likely to be more dis- 
tinct than close ones. This may account for a frequently observed tendency for 
nasal vowel phonemes to become more and more open. 

Before the shift, the two patterns, oral and nasal, must have been 


1 1 ui u 

2 e 6 oO é 

3 € e 3 
4 a a 


There are two gaps in oral order no. 3, to wit [ce] and [9]. The [ce] gap is not 
rare in such patterns and may be easily accounted for: for a relatively large 
degree of aperture, it is more difficult to distinguish between retraction and 
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protrusion of the lips. The comparative rarity of /ce/ as a distinct phoneme is 
thus due to the same articulatory and acoustic factors as those that determine 
the frequency of a single phoneme for order no. 4. There are thus only two oral 
phonemes for the whole of the two most open orders. Since the opposition of 
/e/ to /a/ is one not only of aperture but also of depth, it is understandable 
that speakers should have tended to neglect the difference between apertures 
3 and 4, which was irrelevant in the rest of the oral pattern, and to stress the 
difference between front and back articulation, which was largely supported 
elsewhere. In the process /a/ passed from middle to back. The result was first 
an oral pattern with only three degrees of aperture 


1 i i u 
Z e 6 oO 
3 xe a 


where the margin of security was wider between 2 and 3 than between 1 and 2. 

The original nasal pattern had one more phoneme at the front than at the 
back; among nasal phonemes, /é/ was less fully integrated than /é/ or /5/ 
since it was the only unit to combine nasality with aperture no. 2. We have seen 
that speakers would tend to open nasal vowels, and therefore /é/ was exerting 
a pressure downward. In the frame of thenasal pattern, /@/ couldnot become more 
open without threatening to impinge upon the domain of /4/, which in its turn 
could hardly shift toward the back because of the proximity of /5/; /&/ was thus 
squeezed between the gradually opening /é/ and the resistance of its more open 
and back congeners. Random weakly nasalized deviations of /&/ were apt to 
be favored since there no longer was any /e/ in the pattern. Eventually /é/ 
was totally denasalized, and /é/ could occupy its former position. The resulting 
situation is actually attested in dialects spoken a few miles from Hauteville 
where the pattern may be represented as follows: 


1 i ii u 

2 e 6 e) 

3 (é>) € [a] (é>) & 5 
4 ee a a 


Here, a fourth degree of aperture has reassumed phonemic relevance, but only 
in the front series; at the back, aperture no. 3 is only represented by contextual 
variants of the /a/ phoneme. At Hauteville, all the allophones of /a/ have passed 
to [9], and /z/ has shifted back to middle position, hence: 


1 i ii u 

2 e 6 oO 

3 € 2 é 3 
4 a & 


a pattern which shows much more complete integration than the original one. 
A few very natural objections to the structural approach could be raised at 
this point: How is it that after so many millennia of uninterrupted speech prac- 
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tice, patterns should still be in need of structural integration? What has been 
called the original Hauteville pattern was of course ‘original’ only in the sense 
that we chose to make it the starting point of our research. But, just like any 
other Romance pattern, it was nothing but one of the numerous avatars of the 
Latin vocalic pattern, a pattern which may have enjoyed at some period a fair 
degree of integration. We have of course to assume that the trend toward struc- 
tural integration is at work all the time. But how can we explain that there 
should always be grist for its mill? Why could phonemic patterns not reach 
perfect stability? Or do we mean that the beautifully balanced modern Haute- 
ville pattern has reached such a stage of perfection that it would last forever 
if the dialect itself were not doomed to disappear in the course of the next sixty 
years? 

These are many questions which require separate answers. First, what we 
have presented of the modern Hauteville pattern looks perfectly harmonious, 
but so much harmony may actually involve some strain on the physiological 
latitudes: the usage of certain speakers would seem to indicate that the back 
series, with its four phonemes, is somewhat too crowded, and this could be a 
germ of instability". Second, we have left out the short vowel phonemes whose 
pattern shows clear signs of disintegration”, and if the dialect were to live, we 
or our successors might probably witness a total reshuffling of the vocalic pat- 
tern which might be necessitated by a dephonemicization of quantitative dif- 
ferences. Completely harmonious patterns are probably never reached, and even 
if one were found which would seem to stand close to structural perfection, it 
would be at the service of a language which, like all languages, would be used 
for the expression of changing needs. These needs, acting through syntax, lexi- 
con, morphology, tempo, intonation, and others, would ultimately manage to 
destroy the beautiful phonological balance. Third, languages do not evolve in 
ivory towers. The Hauteville dialect for instance has, for centuries, been spoken 
by an increasing number of bilinguals whose medium of inter-regional commu- 
nication and intellectual expression is French. Before that time, it was a local 
variety of a larger dialectal unit whose most prominent and prestige-endowed 
users were bilinguals, also with French as a medium of wider communication. 
Even before French was actually spoken in the region by the leaders of the 
community, a number of linguistic features of all sorts, phonological as well as 
others, must have seeped through chains of contiguous forms of speech all the 
way from Northern France, politically dominant since the rise of the Frankish 
empire. Dominant cultural languages do not necessarily preserve the integrity 
of their patterns better than local patois when they spread over large heterogene- 
ous areas and become the linguistic mediums of whole nations. 

All this accounts for the never-ceasing phonological fermentation that can be 
observed practically everywhere. There will always be holes in patterns and 
phonemes moving in to fill them. New series and new orders will appear, result- 

19 Description phonologique . . . 36 and 38. 


20 Cf., ibid., what is said, pp. 44 and 56, about a tendency toward making é the pho- 
nemic equivalent of zero. 
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ing either from general reshufflings or from the coalescence of successive pho- 
nemes of the spoken chain, the result of new accentual conditions, articulatory 
imitations, etc. These new series and orders will not always be complete from 
the start; for some time there will remain gaps which ensuing generations may 
fill through either sound change or borrowings. 

The creation of a hushing order in early Castilian affords an interesting illus- 
tration of the ways through which a new phonemic type can expand by conver- 
gence of the most varied elements”: the first hushing units must have resulted 
from the coalescence of apical articulations with neighboring newly evolved 
Romance [ji], hence word-medial /é/ and /8/; the corresponding holes in the word- 
initial pattern must have been filled mainly by borrowings from neighboring 
dialects. Word-initially the voiced hushing phoneme (probably [%]) was nor- 
mally a reflex of Vulgar Latin yod, but intervocalic yod was never modified, and 
the corresponding hole in the word-medial pattern was filled by early Romance 
/’/ passing to [%]. This rather startling treatment can be understood only if we 
keep in mind that geminated (at that time probably just strong) / was tending 
toward its modern [I’] reflex, and was exerting a pressure upon earlier /]’/. 

This Castilian process further affords a welcome illustration of what we might 
call the action of a phonemic catalyst. We have so far assumed that functional 
yield, even if it were practically nil, would act as a deterrent against merger. 
But if the opposition in question is between a fully integrated phoneme and one 
that is not, or upon which some phonemic pressure is being exerted, a minimal 
functional yield will not act as a deterrent and, on the contrary, an articulatory 
attraction is likely to take place. In simpler, less technical terms, if a well-in- 
tegrated phoneme is extremely rare, it may attract a not so well integrated 
neighboring unit. In the case of early Castilian there must have been a few 
words in which the [zi] cluster was preserved, having escaped the metathesis 
whereby BASIUM became beso; these rare [zi] clusters naturally yielded [%] as 
in frijuelo from PHASEOLUM™. This new /Z/ phoneme occurring word medially 
was well integrated in an order which presented, further, word medial /é/ and 
/%/. But the instances of this phoneme were so few as to exclude any homonymic 
conflict if what had been /l’/ merged with it; /l”/, which was being unintegrated 
by the pressure of a former /Il/, must have been attracted by /Z/. Attraction, 
as we have presented it before, results from the confusion of two articulations 
when concomitant articulations suffice to preserve phonemic identity. In the case 
of a catalyst we have the confusion of two characteristic articulations when this 
does not actually result in confusion of words and forms. Functionally the two 
phenomena are quite parallel. They both result in articulatory economy with- 
out any impairing of communication. 


IV. INERTIA AND ASYMMETRY 


The most serious resistance to phonemic integration stems from the limita- 
tions set up by human physiology to the combination of the most varied articu- 


21 See The Unvoicing of Old Spanish Sibilants, 135-136, 140-141. 
22 See Vicente Garcia de Diego, Gramética histérica espafiola, Madrid 1951, 103. 
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lations. The articulations themselves may conflict if they involve neighboring 
organs. But, more often, the incompatibility will be acoustic, i.e. hearers will 
find it difficult to perceive a difference between various combinations of the same 
type, at least in ordinary speech conditions. 

We have, in what precedes, indicated in several occasions how some physi- 
ological necessities may counteract phonemic integration. We have pointed out 
that vocalic correlations are quite generally much better represented in the 
higher than in the lower orders: /ce/ as a phoneme is probably rarer than /6/ 
or /ii/; patterns with three series (e.g. of the /i/, /ii/, and /u/ types) practically 
never keep these three series distinct for the lower order, which is easily accounted 
for by pointing out that, with maximally open jaws, the lips will be automatically 
retracted, and that it will become difficult to distinguish between a front and 
a back oral cavity. The difference of aperture between [o] and [u] will be smaller 
than that between [e] and [i], although it corresponds to the same maxillary 
angle. From the point of view of the speaker who has to control the play of his 
muscles, the proportion [o]:{u] = [e]:[i] will be correct; but acoustically the 
distinction between [e] and [i] will be clearer than that between [o] and [u]. For 
the same number of phonemes in the front and in the back series the margins 
of security will be narrower at the back than at the front, and this may partially 
account for diverging comportments of the two series. We have also seen that 
concomitant nasalization affects the clarity of vocalic articulations, which means 
that there are articulatory combinations which are acoustically good, and others 
which are not so good. 

If phonemes were not of phonic nature but resulted e.g. from combinations 
of flags, if /p/ for instance, instead of being, say, voiceless and bilabial, was per- 
formed by stringing the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack along the same 
line, /t/ by combining the Stars and Stripes with the French Tricolor, /d/ by 
adding to the latter the Danish Dannebrog, and so forth, any combination of 
two flags would be just as good as any other. We can not combine voiced and 
voiceless articulation, but we could combine the Stars and Stripes with the 
Dannebrog. Furthermore, if in order to make morphemes or words, we should 
produce a succession of different flag combinations, any combination could 
follow any other, so that a word could easily be composed of /ptd/ if the respec- 
tive units involved were performed as described above. Not so of course with 
distinctive units performed as sounds. The vowel-consonant dichotomy, with 
its syllabic corollary is imposed upon us by the nature of the so-called speech 
organs. The vocalic and consonantal patterns may overlap in certain languages, 
but they are always organized according to two different models. Even if we 
should agree with Jakobson that, in human speech generally, the coordinates 
are the same for vowels and consonants, we would find, in individual languages, 
no constant parallelism between the two patterns: Czech would have a quad- 
rangular consonantal system and a triangular vocalic one: 


t p i u 
c k a 
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and Finnish just the reverse: 


t p iu 
k 2 a 


The necessity of alternating, in the spoken chain, between closed and open 
articulatory complexes, which naturally result from the combination of different 
types of articulation, opposes the integration of all the phonemes of a language 
into one closely-knit pattern: the opposition of voice to its absence plays a 
great role in consonantal matters; with vowels, on the contrary, voice is almost 
indispensable and therefore phonemically irrelevant. Some distinctive features 
can be found to characterize both vowels and consonants, but not too easily 
in the same language. Palatalization of consonants and front vowel articulation 
may be conceived as the same feature, with whatever actual difference that may 
exist being determined by concomitant vocalic or consonantal features; but 
where, as in Russian, we might believe that the two coexist, more careful ob- 
servation will often show that if consonants enter a correlation of palatalization, 
the vowel series will actually be distinguished by the play of the lips: Russian 
/i/ is frequently pronounced far back in the mouth, and /u/ may, in certain 
contexts, be performed as [ii]. 

The case of nasality is interesting since it will combine with both consonantal 
and vocalic articulations, but not equally favorably with all consonants and all 
vowels: most languages distinguish /b/ and/or /p/ from /m/, /d/ and/or /t/ 
from /n/; /fi/ is probably about as frequent as its non-nasal counterparts /J/ 
and /c/, but /p/ as a distinct phoneme is rarer than /g/ and /k/, which may be 
due to a tendency of the two velar articulations to conilict. Nasal fricatives as 
distinct phonemes are extremely rare since friction requires a pressure which 
can not be obtained if the air is allowed to flow unhindered through the nose. 
The rarity of liquid nasals can be accounted for in very much the same way. We 
have already seen that, for similar reasons, nasality combines better with open 
than with closed vocalic articulations; but, in any case, nasal vowels are never 
so clear as oral ones, and this should account for their relative infrequency 
and instability as phonemic units. With stop articulations, experience shows 
that nasalization as such is easily perceived, but, unless [m] and [n] are clearly 
exploded, the place of oral occlusion can be identified only with difficulty, as 
shown by the frequent neutralization of nasal consonants in syllable final posi- 
tion where they are assimilated to the following consonant and, if word final, 
merged into [n] or [p]”*. 

All this means of course that there will be gaps in patterns which are not likely 
ever to be filled, or if they are, only as a result of a fairly exceptional concur- 
rence of circumstances. The phonemes characterized by acoustically or articula- 
torily unfavorable combinations will, everything else being equal, be less stable 
than others combining features with a high degree of compatibility. Orders and 

33 For a general survey of the restrictions imposed upon the expansion of correlations 


by the inertia and assymetry of speech organs, see A. Martinet, Réle de la corrélation 
dans la phonologie diachronique, TCLP 8.273-288. 
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correlations will tend to expand as far as human physiology, and certain condi- 
tions inherent to the specific language, will permit. To an original /m, n/ nasal 
series a /fi/ is added in Vulgar Latin when a palatal order is formed. In Germanic 
a tendency to simplify the clusters of nasal and homorganic oral stop (cf. the 
discrepancy between the spelling and the pronunciation of Eng. lamb, comb; 
Danish has gone farthest with its mute d in land) has resulted in the phonemiciza- 
tion of the dorsal nasal [p]; the same phenomenon is found in Sanskrit as a re- 
sult of the reduction of all final consonant clusters to one phoneme, hence /n/+ 
dorsal > /p/. A general weakening of implosion is likely to yield a whole pattern 
of nasal vowels. In all these cases, we can hardly speak of filling of holes since the 
appearance of the new phoneme or phonemes is obviously determined by trends 
which have nothing to do with pattern attraction. In most of these shifts the 
main factor probably was least effort, which was allowed to play in certain do- 
mains where communicative needs offered little resistance and in the frame of 
certain prosodic situations involving a specific nature of accent and a given pat- 
tern of syllabification. 

Linguistic evolution in general can be conceived of as regulated by the perma- 
nent antinomy between the expressive needs of man and his tendency to reduce 
his mental and physical exertions to a minimum. On the plane of words and 
signs, every language community will have to strike a balance between an ex- 
pressive trend toward more numerous, more specific, and less frequent units, 
and natural inertia which favors fewer, more general, and frequent ones. Inertia 
will be there all the time, but expressive needs will change, and the nature of 
the balance will vary in the course of time. Uneconomical expansion, i.e. one 
which would entail more exertion than the community would deem worth while, 
will be checked. Inertia, when felt to be excessive, i.e. detrimental to what is 
felt to be the legitimate interests of the community, will be censored and pun- 
ished. Linguistic behavior will thus be regulated by what Zipf has called the 
‘Principle of least effort’, a phrase which we would rather replace by the simple 
word ‘economy”™. 

Linguistic economy is ultimately responsible for the very existence of pho- 
nemic articulation: the inertia of the organs involved in the production and 
reception of speech phenomena makes it impossible for any normal human vocal 
language to afford a specific homogeneous and distinctive phonic product for 
every linguistic sign. Yet communication requires distinct expression for each. 
A satisfactory balance is reached by limiting to a few dozens the number of 
specific and distinctive expressive units, the phonemes, and by combining them 
successively into distinct signifiers. Economy is further achieved by making 
these units result from combinations of non-successive phonic features, but of 
course only such combinations as will best serve communicative purposes. We 
find here an antinomy between what we have called the trend toward phonemic 
integration and the inertia and asymmetry of the organs opposing the inclusion 
of all phonemes into a theoretically perfect, immutable pattern. When a vocalic 


* Human Behavior and the Principle of Least Effort, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, 56-133. 
26 La double articulation linguistique, TCLC 5.34. 
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pattern presents four phonemically relevant degrees of aperture in the front 
series, phonemic integration will tend to preserve or produce four relevant de- 
grees of aperture in the back series. When the vocalic structure of Classical 
Latin with its three relevant degrees of aperture eked out by a quantitative 
distinction was, by elimination of the latter, reorganized into a four order pat- 
tern, in most of the Romania the reshuffling followed the same procedure in the 
front and at the back. But for the same number of phonemes in the two series 
the asymmetry of the organs entailed narrower margins of security in the back 
series. The mutual pressure could be relieved by diphthongization of the pho- 
nemes of one order or more. But in such a case diphthongization resulting from a 
gradual increase or decrease of the maxillary angle in the course of the articula- 
tion of the vowel would not be restricted to the back series but would extend to 
all the vowels of the same order: where g became wo, ¢ would become ie, and 
pattern symmetry would be preserved. A tendency to merge orders 2 and 3 
might also affect equally the front and back series. If on the contrary the pres- 
sure was relieved by gradual fronting of /u/, the back series would from then 
on only distinguish between three orders and the pattern remain asymmetrical”. 

The effect of the asymmetry of speech organs is also clear in the case of con- 
sonant patterns, not only when we think of the obvious restrictions to the spread 
of various correlations, but also in the course of certain wholesale mutations 
when it is found that some orders proceed more rapidly than others. An articula- 
tory weakening will as a rule decisively affect bilabials before the other orders: 
/p/ is frequently weakened to [h] or zero where /t/ and /k/ are preserved. A 
shift affecting strongly articulated consonants is likely to act more rapidly on 
the phonemes of the apical order, as seen for instance in Modern Danish where, 
of the three energetically articulated aspirates, /t/ is the first to show unmis- 
takable signs of affrication”’. 

A full awareness of the existence of this asymmetry will, in many cases, help 
to account for such changes as seem only to affect a single phoneme. It will make 
clear that this seemingly isolated change is, in fact, the outcome of a general 
trend, variously warped by specific conditions, hastened if these are favorable, 
delayed if they are not: a general articulatory strengthening acting upon a 
series of spirants may change a [p] into [t], but will never change an [f] into a 
stop, and will simply make the articulation of [s] more energetic; [y] may remain 
a spirant when [6] is made an occlusive, whereas [b] becomes a stop in strong 
(e.g. initial) positions but remains a spirant elsewhere”. 

In combination with the various factors considered above, asymmetry should 
go a long way toward accounting for most of the phenomena which could be 
described as local modifications or reorganizations of phonemic patterns. When, 
in such matters, we find two sections of the same language community striking 
out into different phonological paths, we shall find, as a rule, that both courses 


26 See Haudricourt-Juilland, 17-58, 98-113. 

27 Cf. Henrik Abraham, Etudes phonétiques sur les tendances évolutives des occlusives 
germaniques, Aarhus 1949, 108. 

% Cf., e.g. A. Martinet, Some Froblems of Italic Consonantism, Word 6.35-41. 
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had their functional, structural, and physiological justifications, and that the 
factors responsible for the divergence must have been such imponderables as 
will always escape scientific scrutiny when human behavior is involved. 


V. PROSODY AND NON-PHONEMIC PRESSURE 


Still largely unexplained remain such changes as affect whole orders, series, 
correlations, bundles, and even the system, both vocalic and consonantal, in 
its entirety. When investigating these, all the previously discussed factors should 
be kept in mind. It will be found that the direction and amplitude of every one 
of them is, as a rule, largely dependent on the nature and diachronic comport- 
ment of the structural environment. The behavior of orders and series will be 
reminiscent of the one we have ascertained above in the case of our three phonemes 
A, B, and C, and this is easily understandable since the whole of an order or of 
a series differs from the whole of another order or series in exactly the same way 
as we assumed A differed frorm B or from C. Orders and series will merge, just 
like phonemes, but in most well-documented cases we shall find that, for classes 
as well as for individual phonemes, a relatively low functional yield may have 
played a role. But if we can thus account for some of the modalities of these 
changes, we have so far no way of telling what started them. 

Among the possible factors in such changes we shall distinguish between in- 
ternal and external ones. By internal factors, we mean here the influences exerted 
upon the pattern of phonemes by those sections of the linguistic structure we 
have not so far considered, namely the complex of prosodic, ‘suprasegmental’, 
features, and the system or systems of meaningful elements. Among external 
factors, we should distinguish between the influences exerted by other linguistic 
structures, those of other dialects of the same language or of other languages, 
and the fairly mysterious non-linguistic factors whose importance may well 
have been grossly exaggerated by our predecessors We can not deal here with 
the influence of other linguistic structures”. Let it suffice to say that they would 
deserve to be taken into consideration far more than has generally been done so 
far. 

One would have a right to object to our separating, in the present survey, 
prosodic from phonematic features. It can indeed not be denied that, at least 
in some languages, suprasegmental features can be arranged into patterns very 
similar to those we have established for phonemes. For instance, the tones of 
many south-eastern Asiatic languages could be grouped into orders and series 
just like the phonemes of the same languages. Most of what we have said above 
about the comportment of phoneme patterns would apply just as well to such 
tone patterns. The function of these tones is distinctive like that of phonemes, 
and the mutual diachronic relations they entertain with the phoneme patterns 
must be of the same type as those between different sections of such patterns. 
Accent, which can be defined as prominence given to one syllable in the word, or 
whatever meaningful unit has prosodic relevance, may at times assume some 


28 Cf. The Unvoicing of Old Spanish Sibilants, generally, and 152-156 in particular. 
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distinctive function, particularly when it is found to appear in two or more 
phonemically distinct types. These two or more distinct types may pattern in 
very much the same way as tones proper, their difference being generally one of 
pitch or melody. In so far as they exert distinctive function, prosodic features 
have, from a diachronic standpoint, to be considered together with the purely 
distinctive features we find combined into phonemes. They form with vowels 
and consonants three natural classes of distinctive units. We have, in what pre- 
cedes, pointed to a definite tendency to avoid the use, in the same language, of 
certain features for both consonants and vowels. In a similar way, it is found that, 
for instance, prosodic intensity, if distinctive, usually excludes phonemically 
relevant vocalic intensity manifested under the form of quantity. 

Yet the basic function of accent as such is not distinctive. When its place in 
the unit it characterizes is not predetermined by the phonematic make-up of 
that unit, it may occasionally evince some sort of distinctive power (cf., e.g. 
Sp. cértes—cortés). But this is normally a by-product. Accent is really there to 
characterize and localize the word (or a certain type of morpheme or phrase) 
in the spoken context. If the localization is approximate, its function has been 
called culminative. If it is accurate, its function is demarcative. The true func- 
tion of accent is less clear in languages where it is a traditional feature than where 
a new accentual pattern is being developed at the expense of tradition. In con- 
temporary French, for instance, the weak traditional phrase-final accent seems 
to be increasingly overshadowed by what has been called the accent of insistence. 
This accent has two concurrent forms, an emotional and an intellectual one. 
The former is usually characterized by stressing and lengthening of the first 
consonant of the word, the latter by some prominence given to the first syllable. 
Formally, the two varieties are clearly distinct only in words beginning with a 
vowel (im’possible vs. ‘impossible), and, even then, emotional accent can be 
heard on the first syllable (c’est ‘impossible)**. In what could be dubbed ‘didactic 
style’, first syllable prominence is widely prevalent and its function is clearly 
demarcative; by setting individual words apart from the context, it gives a bolder 
relief to the successive articulations of thought. The functional difference be- 
tween phonemes and such an accent is obvious: phonemes contribute only in- 
directly to the expression of the semantic contents of language, and therefore 
the expressive needs of man will as a rule affect phonemes only through devious 
channels; this still optional accent is an immediate reflex of these expressive 
needs; its intensity will vary from one utterance to another and mirror exactly 
the communicative purposes of the speaker. Such an accent is linguistic in the 
narrow sense of the word because its existence is determined by an inherited 
convention, but its arbitrariness is highly limited in the sense that, once it has 
been accepted in principle by a community, the details of its actual use will be 
regulated by what we may call psychological factors. Even when such an accent 

3° See, e.g. N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundztige der Phonologie, Prague 1939, 180, or Principes 
de phonologie, Paris 1949, 215. 


31 See J. Marouzeau, Quelques aspect du relief dans l’énoncé, Le francais moderne 13.165- 
168, with references to former contributions by the same author. 
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has been stabilized and has ceased to be optional, it will be liable to various 
degrees of intensity whereby meaning will be conveyed directly from speaker to 
hearer. 

What has just been said about accent applies largely to all the prosodic 
features grouped under the heading of intonation. In many languages, an ut- 
terance final melodic rise is the functional equivalent of an interrogative mor- 
pheme such as Fr. est-ce que, Russian li, Lat. -ne. Once tone, as automatic 
accompaniment of every syllable or mora, and occasional phonemically distinc- 
tive uses of accents have been discounted, prosodic features may be said to belong 
to the same linguistic plane as meaningful units, and, just like them, to be liable 
to be directly affected by communicative needs. But the physical nature of 
their performances is such as to exert a deep influence on those of the phonematic 
units of the spoken chain. 

This is of course clear in the case of stress accent, which, when particularly 
strong, is known to play havoc with inflexional endings® if it does not happen 
to bear on them, and which must also be ultimately responsible for the most 
revolutionary reshufflings of phoneme patterns. The umlaut phenomenon illus- 
trates most clearly how processes that originally affect phonemic units in the 
spoken chain, lead eventually to a reorganization of the phoneme pattern. 
The prominence of a syllable can only be achieved at the expense of the other 
syllables of the word; as stress increases in one part of the word, the other parts 
become more weakly articulated, hence blurring of vocalic distinction and, fre- 
quently, syncope. This, in itself, does not affect the inventory of the phonemes, 
only their distribution. In many cases, this would be expected to result in the 
elimination of a large number of useful distinctions; OHG scéno and scéni would 
have merged into *scdn, if speakers had not unconsciously favored in the second 
form such deviations of /6/ as were determined by a tendency to anticipate the 
front articulation of /i/; hence, of course, the eventual split of /6/ into /6/ and 
/6/ attested in German schon and schén. This shows how the phoneme pattern 
can be made to expand when the average number of phonemes per word is 
diminishing, and how, more generally, demarcative needs can enlarge the 
phoneme inventory and lead to a reshaping of the system. 


32 It is clear of course that the energy with which stressed syllables are pronounced 
varies greatly from one language to another. Stress is, for instance, decidedly weaker in 
Spanish than in Italian, and probably weaker in standard Italian than in standard Ger- 
man. Some languages, like German, show close contact of stressed short vowels and fol- 
lowing consonants; others have loose contact in such cases. When Bloomfield writes, Lan- 
guage, 385: ‘“‘many languages with strong word stress do not weaken the unstressed vowels”’ 
and cites among them Italian, Spanish, Czech, and Polish, he obviously wants to convince 
his readers that stress as such can not be held entirely responsible for vowel blurring. 
But his examples do not carry conviction: neither Czech nor Polish accent can be said to 
be particularly energetic; in standard Castilian, accent is uncommonly weak. In such 
matters, it is particularly important to distinguish between the successive stages of the 
same language. It is commonly assumed that ‘Germanic accent’ is vowel-blurring. But it 
remains to be proved that, e.g. in contemporary English and German, absence of stress is 
actually conducive to the blurring of vocalic distinctions. For Standard German, at least, 
this seems highly doubtful. 
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But of course the well-known umlaut process is only one way, among many 
others, whereby prosodic non-distinctive features can affect the phoneme pat- 
tern. This, a central problem of diachronic linguistics, should receive far more 
attention than has been granted to it so far, since prosodic features are the most 
normal channel through which the varying communicative needs of speech 
communities can influence the pattern of distinctive features. As factors of 
phonological changes, prosodic features are extremely powerful precisely because 
they are immediate responses to the needs of expression. The speaker of Modern 
French who makes an extensive use of optional initial accent is prompted to do so 
by a desire to make his statements as clear and convincing as possible. How 
could he imagine that he may be paving the way toward the establishment of 
initial stress as an automatic feature of the language, which may eventually 
result in blurrings, mergers, and syncopes? We do not mean hereby that the 
phonetic trends launched by, say, a strong stress accent will develop blindly, 
ruthlessly destroying any piece of linguistic machinery that happens to be in 
their way. If the vocalism of unstressed endings plays in the economy of the 
language too important a role to be wiped out, speakers may be induced to save 
some of their articulatory energy for the final syllable of every word. When, 
as it seems, prehistoric Latin developed a word initial stress, wide-spread blurring 
of vocalic timbres took place in medial syllables, but final syllables, in which 
lay the expression of most morphological categories, were hardly affected. At a 
much later period, when the language had extensively weakened its adverbs into 
mere grammatical tools, a new onslaught of prosodic intensity resulted in the 
wholesale massacre of a declensional pattern which by that time must have 
become a burden rather than a real help. 

In this rapid survey of the ways through which communicative needs may in- 
fluence the phoneme pattern, we should of course mention again the assumed 
role of the functional yield of oppositions. But, by the side of this conservative 
action, it would remain to be seen whether the necessities of expression could 
not, in some cases, be directly instrumental in enlarging some sections of the 
phoneme pattern. If some phonemically relevant feature, say, glottalization, 
happened to be the frequent mark of a morphological or lexical category, could 
it not be imagined that speakers would be tempted to combine it with new 
articulations and extend it beyond those sections of the phoneme pattern where 
we would normally expect to find it? The example we have to offer does not illus- 
trate exactly this type of action, but rather the extension of a correlation beyond 
its expected range under the pressure of an all-pervading pattern of morpho- 
phonemic alternations; most Breton consonants may be grouped into two series 
of strong and weak units; weak stops are voiced and their strong counterparts 
are generally voiceless; the strong member of phonetically voiced pairs often 
evinces a tendency to devoicing, a tendency fully developed in Welsh. This 
strong-weak opposition frequently coincides with the morphophonemic pattern 
of ‘lenited’ versus ‘non-lenited’ consonants; /b/ for instance is the phonemic 
weak counterpart of /p/ and also, in the morphology, the ‘lenited’ equivalent 
of it. Since, however, [b] could also be the ‘non-lenited’ counterpart of /v/, a 
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tendency has been at work to distinguish phonemically between morphologically 
‘strong’ [b] alternating with /v/ and morphologically weak [b] alternating with 
/p/. As a result, we have today to reckon with two b phonemes: a strong b 
transcribed /bb/ which Breton speakers tend to unvoice and which they have 
in consequence some difficulty in keeping apart from /p/, and a weak fully voiced 
/b/. The distinction is widely neutralized, or rather it has only got a foothold 
in a very specific position, namely word initially within an utterance if the last 
phoneme of the preceding word is a vowel*. 

This last illustration and the preceding suggestions should by no means be 
conceived of as exhausting all possibilities of direct diachronic influence of one 
of the linguistic planes upon the other. Neither in this final section nor in the 
previous parts of this study has there been any attempt at being exhaustive. 
A complete functional and structural theory of phonological evolution will have 
to be based upon a much larger body of structurally sifted material than is 
available to date. The justification for the sketchy and tentative outline which 
has been presented here is that it may incite diachronically inclined linguists to 
utilize in their investigations some of the conclusions arrived at after two dec- 
ades of phonemic research. 


Columbia University 
33 See F. Falce’hun, Le syst2me consonantique du breton, Rennes 1951, 63-65. 








PHONEMIC AND MORPHEMIC ANALYSIS 
C. E. BazELu 


In a recent article! for this journal D. L. Bolinger criticises some modern 
practices in the domain of morphemic analysis. There is much in his argument 
which commands assent. But one cannot follow the author in attributing the 
relative sterility of the newer methods in morphemics to the application, in this 
field, of principles which have proved valuable in phonology. “‘The phonologist 
regards any two phonemes qua phonemes as absolutely distinct, with whatever 
similarities may subsist between them being relegated to another level of inves- 
tigation.” If he does, then the morphologist is certainly unwise to follow him, 
for it is precisely this way of regarding phonemes which has given rise to the least 
profitable of the researches undertaken in this branch of linguistics. 

There is at least one passage? in Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige in which it is recog- 
nised that the distinctions drawn need not be absolute. This is the passage on 
geminated consonants, in which he writes that in some languages these occupy 
“a sort of intermediary position” between single phonemes and combinations. 
In other words, the distinction of the simultaneous and the successive allows 
for borderline cases. It is true that we have here to do with a distinction of classes, 
not with oppositions of phonemes. But there is no difference of principle involved. 

There would of course be no need to abandon the principle of absolute dis- 
tinctions on account of this example. Nothing is easier than to set up a third 
class of units, absolutely identical with phoneme-sequences in one respect and 
absolutely different from them in some other respect. But Trubetzkoy did not 
do this nor would it have been any use. For then we should have found other 
marginal cases, intermediate, in their turn, between this class and either of the 
others. 5 

The question “one phoneme or two?” (like all other such questions) is always 
worth asking, but is not always worth answering. The English affricate t/ is 
not only from a phonetic standpoint intermediate between a simple consonant 
and a sequence; its distribution remains inexplicable unless it is given this inter- 
pretation on the phonemic level as well. It is monophonemic as opposed to ts, 
which cannot occur initially in fully naturalised words, nor elsewhere (except 
in very special types) within the limits of a single morpheme. But it is bipho- 
nemic as opposed to the occlusives, as attested by limitations on its combination 
(e.g. initially) with other consonants, similar to those which hold for phoneme- 
sequences. 

The intermediate character of the phone is already implied by the criteria* 
that we apply to discover whether or not it represents a sequence of phonemes. 


1 Rime, Assonance, and Morpheme Analysis, Word 6, pp. 117-136; p. 117 cited. 

2 Troubetzkoy(-Cantineau), Principes de phonologie p. 185. 

?Qn the criteria for distinguishing between one phoneme and two cf. especially A. 
Martinet, Un ou deux phonémes, Acta Linguistica I, pp. 94-103, and, for the affricates, 
Occlusives and Affricates ..., Word 5, pp. 116-122. 
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The equivalent phone in Spanish will illustrate this. Spanish graphic ch is taken 
to be a single phoneme (among other reasons) because f ‘‘is not found elsewhere.” 
But if we had had to do with a clear sequence ¢-f this reason would never have 
been given. We should then have said that the unit did occur elsewhere‘, namely 
in the variant s. We were deceiving ourselves if we imagined that purely func- 
tional criteria (commutation etc.) were the only guides. It was not functional 
criteria which led to the question in the first place; the question is one asked only 
in the case of “phonetically suspicious” phones. Nor were the criteria func- 
tional which dictated the answer; the difference between s f and in Spanish 
(which, for the rest, is smaller than that in English) would have been regarded 
as trivial in other circumstances. This is not to say that the criteria applied 
were irrelevant; they were simply criteria which would not have been applied 
if the phonetic facts had been different. 

These criteria had to be applied because one of the primary criteria (a rela- 
tively constant articulation, or its acoustic equivalent, as opposed to a distinct 
sequence) had failed. The criteria define the unit, and however many arguments 
may be piled up to show that this unit is a single phoneme, it can never be so in 
the same sense as those units to which all the primary criteria apply. If these 
arguments all tell in one direction, it would be pedantic to insist on the mar- 
ginality of the unit; nobody will contest the interpretation of affricate ts as a 
single phoneme in systems which otherwise have no consonant-combinations. 
Even where the criteria contradict each other at more than one point, it will 
often be right to regard the unit as a (marginal) member of one category rather 
than the other. But it cannot be assumed that a decision of this sort will always 
be profitable. 

Instances of marginal oppositions abound in most phonological systems. It has 
long since been pointed out that one cannot place the English correlative pairs 
i/i: and u/u: on the same level. It is neither quite true nor quite false to say 
that there is an opposition 2/z: in Standard British pronunciation. The opposi- 
tion 6/3 is neither neutralised or unneutralised in initial position; it is half- 
neutralised. Of course the phonemicist has to decide on a transcription, just as 
the lexicographer has to decide whether he will put two dubious homonyms under 
the same rubric. But these are not decisions about facts. There is no essential 
difference here between phonemics and morphology. 

We must turn a deaf ear to those voices that proclaim new methods for deter- 
mining the indeterminate, whether it is that voice which urges us to analyse the 
phonic chain according to a set of postulates devised to exclude all morpho- 
logical or semantic criteria, or that other voice which warns us that the phonetic 
“substance” cannot form a basis for analysis. Indeterminacy is not to be avoided® 


‘It is unlikely that linguists would analyse the group st- in some North German dia- 
lects any differently from the more usual §/-, on the grounds that s- does not occur, though 
st- is interpreted as one phoneme by M. Vogt, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap XII, 
p. 5-29, in the Norwegian system; but his reason is that the consonants do not occur in 
the reverse order finally. Any appeal to the pattern sp- sk- is of course here purely circular. 

5 It is however curious that the attempt is not more often made to give ‘‘neutral’’ in- 
terpretations, even when these are quite feasible; for instance where we have 
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by the exclusion of certain levels of criteria; on the contrary it is the convergence 
of a large number of criteria which makes this indeterminacy less than it might 
be. One remembers the suggestion that a sentence might be defined by taking 
an arbitrary interval of time between utterances. The unit so defined would have 
the interesting property that nothing whatever profitable could be said about it; 
while of course still remaining indeterminate, since nobody can say exactly 
where a sequence of speech-sound begins or ends. 

But we must also refuse to listen to the suggestion that it will be possible to 
fix the number of phonemes in a language in the future, by some method still 
undiscovered or insufficiently developed. Acoustics cannot give us what ar- 
ticulatory investigations did not, some neurology of a hundred years hence will 
not give us what acoustics cannot. New sciences may yield new and clearer 
criteria, but they cannot cause the old criteria to be abolished where these are 
already clear. They will either give results which agree with the old ones, and 
hence confirm the marginality of many units*; or they will give discordant re- 
sults, and thus increase the evidence for allotting marginal units to one class 
or another; but also, no doubt, the number of marginal cases. For phonemes are 
neither articulatory, nor acoustic, nor neural, nor purely functional units; they 
are linguistic units, to be postulated on the converging evidence of all levels. 
It is this convergence which makes the unit. The “linguistic reality” of the 
phoneme, or of any other linguistic unit, is merely the fact that different criteria 
converge on one point. The marginality of a unit is their failure to converge. 

It might be thought that there is at least a difference of degree between mor- 
phology and phonemics in respect of indeterminacies, due precisely to the fact 
that the criteria in the former so much more often fail to converge. If one takes 
distributional criteria one will be bound to analyse deceive or put up with; seman- 
tic criteria lead to no such result’. If one analyses shone*, this is because dis- 
tributional and semantic criteria agree; distributional criteria fail us with sheen, 
and it is this, rather than any historical prejudices, which leads to hesitation. 
(Nobody, it is to be supposed, would have raised a protest against an identifica- 
tion shine/sheen if there were a one-one relation between nouns and verbs such 
as there is between verbal presents and verbal pasts). Nothing is to be gained 
by distinguishing two different sorts of morphemes’, determined by the separate 





groups which may be taken either as aia/atta or as a:ta/ata one could prefer a<ta/a>ta, 
with signs indicating merely a relation between vowel and consonant. 

6 It is curious, if perhaps not very relevant, to notice that the newer science of genetics 
has confirmed (so it seems) the marginality of many disputed classifications by the rela- 
tively direct observation of genetic structure now possible. For instance the strange 
oviparous beaked animal with otherwise mammalian characteristics, whose classification 
among the mammals was originally disputed, turns out to have the half bird-like, half 
mammal-like structure of genes, which might have been expected, on the evidence of 
microphotography. What surprises a more direct observation of ‘‘neuremes” might bring, 
it is impossible to say; but most likely the biggest surprise would be that we had over- 
looked evidence which was in front of us all the time. 

7Cf. A. Martinet, Word 6, p. 86-87. 

® Cf. Bolinger, op. cit., p. 119. 

* Cf. C. F. Hockett, Studies in Linguistics 7, p. 40-41. 
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criteria of distribution and meaning, since the reduction of criteria will always 
multiply the number of cases where no decision is possible; and this number 
remains on any account, as Bolinger says, enormous. 

It is to be noted, however, that the comparative determinacy of phonemic 
analysis was only possible because scholars refused, except in a few clear cases, 
to descend below the level of the phoneme. It has not yet been proved that the 
analysis of the phoneme into distinctive traits can reach generally acceptable 
results; the attempts tc do so have been suggestive indeed, but they have not 
been suggestive of unanimity. Nor of course is it possible to say that phonemic 
analysis can proceed further, since the two domains are incommensurable. Hence 
the necessity for any real difference in the methods of phonemic and morphemic 
analysis has not been established. 

The difference would rather appear to be this, that the morphologist is tempted 
to go. beyond the point at which a determinate analysis is feasible, on account of 
the extreme asymmetry of expression and content, an asymmetry greater than 
any to be found within the domain of phonemics. For instance the semantic 
relation between duke and duchess, which is quite as clear as any phonemic cor- 
relation, tempts him to make futile analyses of the form, e.g. to take dju:k and 
datf- as allomorphs and even to speak of a morphonemic alternance k/t/ in 
English. But there is evidently no need for such absurdities. Just as nobody is 
in the least disturbed by the fact that the division of a Latin nominal termination 
answering to the distinction of case and number, is impossible, so no scholar 
need mind saying that the analysis of duchess is determinate on the side of 
content, but indeterminate on the side of expression. It may equally well turn 
out in phonemics, that we shall do well to say sometimes that an analysis valid 
from the standpoint of acoustics has no articulatory equivalent, and vice-versa. 
Whenever the criteria for the determination of a unit are heterogeneous (as 
ultimately, they always are) they may contradict one another. We may then 
either accept the contradiction, or say that two “different units” are involved, 
but the distinction is merely verbal. 

So far only the similarity in the methods of phonology and morphology have 
been considered here. But nothing has been said of the supposed parallelism 
between morpheme and phoneme, and certainly nothing to suggest that there is 
a real parallel between the two units. The comparison sometimes implied by 
the use of the proportional terms (allo)phone: phoneme = (allo)morph: morpheme 
is very misleading. 

Allophones resemble allomorphs in this respect, that they are contextually 
predictable. The resemblance goes no further. Allophones are ‘“‘motivated”’, that 
is to say, intelligible in principle without appeal to an imposed system. They 
are synchronically motivated, in the sense that a phonetician could give a reason 
why they should be as they are, a reason which could not be improved on by the 
historian of language. This is not to say that the explanation would be adequate. 
The reason why initial consonants should be explosive and final consonants im- 
plosive, is elementary; the reason why English / should have different variants 
initially and finally, is not only more complex, but would (at the present stage) 
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leave unexplained the fact that this distribution of allophones is peculiar to 
certain languages. Two facts only are here relevant: (i) that the phonetician is 
well able to explain why the distribution of the back and front varieties of 1 
is such as it is, rather than the reverse; (ii) that it would be quite improfitable to 
delve into history, in order to discover some explanation better than that of the 
phonetician”. We could pursue the history of allophones as far back as our knowl- 
edge went, but we should either be confronted with the same allophones (and 
be no better able to explain them) or with different allophones (which would 
explain nothing for the later period)". 

With allomorphs the position is entirely different. There can be no question of a 
synchronic motivation. No morphologist would undertake to explain why the 
occurrence of allomorphs in certain positions is more likely (a priori) than the 
reverse distribution. The explanation (whatever it may be) lies in diachrony, 
very probably in the re-interpretation at some earlier stage of alternations which 
at that period were motivated. Synchronically, one is here in the domain of 
the Saussurean “arbitraire’’. Allomorphs are purely conventional; hence unlike 
allophones they can be introduced by analogy into positions they did not pre- 
viously occupy, all those facts classed under reformative analogy being pre- 
cisely instances of such transference. 

The analogical transference of an allophone is by definition impossible; since 
the ‘‘allophone” would then have phonemic status. Occasionally (although this 
is not a very productive source of new phonemes, and is even denied entirely 
by some scholars) new phonemic distinctions arise in this way. Thus the Old 
English short vowels a (before back vowels of the following syllable, including 
the combination -ia-) and # (elsewhere) appear to have been variants before 
analogical forms (fare subj. pres. after infin. faran etc., as against fere dat. sing. 
of fer) arose. A distinction between Russian soft and hard k exists only when 
analogy has restored the ‘soft’? phoneme before back vowels. So long as such 
distinctions remain morphologically motivated, it is permissible to say that the 
phonemes in question are marginal within the system”. But it remains true 
that an allophone tends to lose its status in such cases, while the analogical 
extension of an allomorph is the best proof of its status as allomorph. 

Allophones do not properly form part of the system, since a language is de- 
fined as a system of purely arbitrary symbols. But the variants usually termed 


10 Tt is for this reason that we so readily accept the identification of Japanese f (only 
occurring before u) with A in other positions, apart of course from the morphological rela- 
tions which though (despite assertions to the contrary) as relevant as all other linguistic 
facts, are probably unfamiliar to many linguists to whom the identification seems a priort 
quite reasonable. The identification is ‘“‘phonetically plausible’, and it is unnecessary to 
construct an elaborate postulate to take care of this case, although no obvious phonetic 
feature can be found which is common to f and h but not found elsewhere in Japanese. 

11 Pursuing our rather fantastic analogy with genetics we could compare allophones 
with phenotypes and phonemes with genotypes. The distribution of the latter is often 
complementary, but its explanation is purely historical, whereas the distribution of the 
former can only be accounted for by the actual environments. 

122, Cf. A. Martinet, La Prononctation du francais contemporain, p. 113. 
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allophones are of course only that small minority of allophones which are thought, 
by reason of the phonetic distance between them, to deserve special considera- 
tion. This treatment is often justified by the tendency of such variants to become 
phonemes; for the fact that they do become phonemes implies a period in which 
the variation had become conventionalised. In other words the allophone is 
not held to be worth the name until it has already half ceased to deserve it, 
through becoming, in some respects, a marginal phoneme. It would be false to 
suppose that distinctiveness is a necessary criterion in phonology. There are no 
necessary criteria; and here there are glaring instances to the contrary, such as 
the fact that we continue to indicate the order in which phonemes occur even 
when this performs no distinctive function". 

The question of allophones is closely related to that of neutralisation. (Indeed, 
the rather special type of allophones usually referred to might be regarded as an 
instance of oppositions invariably neutralised.) The question is how a form like 
German Hund is best represented on the phonemic level. It would be quite false 
to refer the matter to morphophonemics, as though one had to do with some- 
thing half-way between phonemics and morphology. One has rather to do 
with something half-way between phonemics and allophonemics; ¢ is here a 
pseudo-allophone of d. Trubetzkoy’s archiphoneme 7 was a fairly adequate 
representation. But as always, every degree is possible. If there is a tendency 
to form analogical types such as Huntes*, the variation is already half-morpho- 
nemic; if there were no stems in final -¢, -7 would be far closer to being a mere 
allophone of d, and so on. One cannot transcribe all these differences of degree, 
but they are not irrelevant in phonology. 

There is only one rule for the determination of a linguistic unit, that of taking 
everything into consideration. None of the criteria suddenly become irrelevant 
as soon as the system is deemed to have been found; they are not mere scaffold- 
ing. If these criteria contradicted one another, the unit remains irrevocably 
marginal. No subsequent analysis (such as the quantitative analysis which has 
barely begun) can afford to neglect this fact. 


Istanbul University 





18 The reason here, of course, is partly morphological. If we took ir in English to be 
simultaneous, as J. A. Henderson does for the same conbination in Siamese (Asia Major I, 
p. 213), on the grounds that the consonants are irreversible, the morphemes in hat-red 
would overlap. (The unproductiveness of one of the morphemes here is not a fatal bar to 
analysis, despite H. Marchand, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen LII p. 91, with the general 
trend of whose remarks one may nevertheless agree.) 
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SYNESTHESIA AND SOUND SPECTRA 
Davin I. Masson 


The interesting article of Gladys A. Reichard, Roman Jakobson, and Eliza- 
beth Werth in Word, volume 5, 1949, on “Language and Synesthesia,” prompts 
consideration of the relation between these synesthesias and the natural basis 
of phonemic symbolisation in speech and poetry, discussed by Paget', Gram- 
mont? and others. It seems clear that a distinction must be made between in- 
dividual synesthesias, situational in origin, and general synesthesias common 
to all or most of humanity. The two of course overlap. But the evocative power 
of words, especially words in poetry, and the effectiveness of programme music, 
depend on what is probably fundamental in our neural patterns. 

It seems probable that alphabetic, day-of-the-week, and number synesthesias 
are for the most part private, depending on individual experiences, fantasies 
of infancy, and cultural conditions. My own colours and shapes for these can 
be so considered. On the other hand some, though not necessarily all, synes- 
thesias even in one individual for seasons, months, hours of the day and night, 
are likely to be dependent on natural symbolism for experiences and emotional 
atmospheres which are common to most persons in a given part of the world. 
My own, for example, for the winter months (the year is a circle with some flat- 
tening) are blackish, for spring months greens and yellows, for summer reds and 
golds; for autumn browns. 

A third group, and the most interesting from a linguistic point-of-view, in- 
cludes some of the true acoustic synesthesias, due to music or speech sounds. 
There will be intrusions from private sources in these synesthesias, for most 
individuals; but I suggest that the colours, where they are systematic and to the 
extent that they are systematic, are symbols, cerebral in origin, either of the 
size and shape of the mouth-cavity (in which case musical colour-synesthesias 
must be an analogical extension) or of the pattern of formants and frequencies 
in both musical and speech-sounds. Careful investigation of these should dis- 
cover the basis of natural symbolisms of the phonemic types found by Paget! 
in natural language, by M. M. Macdermott* in poetry, and by Maurice Gram- 
mont? in both. 

My own acoustic colour-synesthesias resemble those of E. Werth (and those 
of the Dakotan Ella Deloria) but are more systematic, and extend to musical 
instruments, where a given range of tints corresponds to the range of notes of a 
given type of instrument. The strings range from cream through tan to dark 
red-brown (cf. [eEewaiia]), the palest tones representing the shrillest. The reed 
wood-wind range similarly from palest blue-green (or mauve—there is ambiguity 
here) to dark green or violet (cf. [¢ce] and rounded [a]). The other wood-wind 
range from pale blue-white to royal blue (cf. [yiiuu]). The brass range from vivid 


1 Sir Richard Paget, Human speech, 1930, pp. 132-196. 
2 Maurice Grammont, Traité de phonétique, 3rd edition, 1946, pp. 384-424. 
3M. M. Macdermott, Vocal sounds in poetry, 1940, pp. 89-90. 
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intense orange-white like the heart of a fire, to dark but glowing red and purple 
(here only [a], [a], [0] approach them). Piano and harp are metallic and rather 
colourless. Timpani are sloe-black (cf. [p]). True similarity of sound in the hu- 
man ear probably links these orchestral associations with those of the vowels, 
which I suspect are the more fundamental. 

The vowels form a coloured continuum, which may be most adequately repre- 
sented on two vowel-polygons as follows: 


UNROUNDED VOWELS 


white [i] off-white pale grey [ur] neutral grey 
cream [e] [8] mole 
yellowish stone [eo] mouse 
goldenish [e] biscuit [a] dull brown 
orangeish 
orange-tawny [a] reddish brown [a] mahogany 


ROUNDED VOWELS 


blue-white [y] saxe blue sky blue [u] cobalt blue 
royal blue 
pale blue-green or mauve [¢] olive grey [o] ultramarine 
indigo 
brownish green or violet [ce] slate colour [0] deep violet 
olive drab or purple brown [bp] murky [pv] black 


It will be observed that rounding is symbolised by the addition of blue. 
Nasality confers a pseudo-metallic or leathery lustre on the otherwise matt or 
diffuse tint (cf. harp and piano, for which there may be a physically acoustic 
relation with nasal vowels?). The colour [i] is the opposite of [p], and [u] is al- 
most the complement of [a], [o] of [e], [0] of [el], ete. 

Macdermott noted! that the “high-band” vowels from [i] to [e], etc., are used 
in English poetry to suggest pale colours or dimness, where the ‘“low-band”’ 
vowels from [u] to [p] and [a] are used for rich or dark colours. I suggest that, 
where the picture is not disturbed by individual and chance associations, there 
is a natural unconscious relation in the human mind between the distance 
separating the formants 1 and 2 of a vowel, and the luminescence of synesthetic 
colouring; and that the even spacing over so wide an extent of the field of pos- 
sible frequencies, of formants 1, 2, 3, in vowels like [9], [3], is directly connected 
with the muddiness of their synesthetic colours: tone saturation is symbolised 
by hue saturation. Comparison of the spectra in Potter’s Visible speech, 1947, 
will make these points clear.‘ 

On the other hand natural emotional expression undoubtedly plays a part: 
the warm, aggressive tints of [a], [a] in so many persons’ associations must be 
connected to some extent with a natural tendency in men and mammals gen- 
erally to use these sounds in an expansive or fighting mood. 

Among the consonants the picture is comparatively hazy. My own synes- 
thesias here are largely the same as my alphabetic ones; though all nasals are 


4 Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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greens, a grouping which, while it cuts across my nasal-vowel associations, is in 
itself systematic. Sounds such as [J], [s], [¢], are all greyish, which represents, to 
my mind, the large pitch field covered by their ‘fills’, as shown in R. K. Potter, 
Kapp, and Green’s magnificent reproductions in Visible Speech, 1947.5 I agree 
with §8.P. in the article in Word 1949 referred to above, that [3], [z] and most 
voiced consonants are darker than their unvoiced equivalents, and suggest 
that the resonance represented by the “‘voice-bar’’*® is the cause. The palatals 
(cl, Ul, En], [A], (el, Gj] are all whiteish, fitting their relation to [i]. Laterality in 
[l] ete., is symbolised by pastel blues. 

If my suggestions are true, then there probably exists in the human brain a 
map of colours part of which is similar topologically to a map of frequencies 
there. If there is, as suggested by Martin Joos’, a map, in the brain, of mouth- 
shapes (which is highly probable in view of Paget’s findings), then this would 
appear to be the inverse, in one sense, of both the frequency-map and the colour- 
map, since [a], for instance, has formants 1 and 2 maximally close together and 
central but cavity boundaries at top and bottom of the mouth maximally wide 
apart, and [i] conversely has formants 1 and 2 maximally far apart but mouth- 
walls above and below maximally close together. 


University of Liverpool 





5 On arithmetical frequency scale. 
* Visible speech, 1947, p. 34, etc. 


7 Acoustic phonetics (Supplement to Language: Language monograph no. 23, April- 
June 1948), 2.46. 











THE ETYMOLOGY OF GERMAN ADEL 


OswALD SZEMERENYI 


The word chosen as the heading of the following notes is usually regarded as 
the linguistic expression of a thoroughly German conception and institution. 
This affective and social value of the word seems to be reflected by the fact that 
other Germanic languages have either different words to denote a similar no- 
tion (e.g., Engl. nobility, peerage) or have borrowed the German word as, 
e.g., Danish. 

This was not so in old times. The German word has a wide-spread group of 
cognates in the earlier phases of all the Germanic languages. In order to get a 
firm foundation for our discussion, it will be well-advised to list them from the 
outset. 

OHG: adal ntr. ‘Geschlecht, edles Geschlecht, edler Stand’ (Schade, Altdeuisches 
Wb.?, 1882, s.v.); ‘origo, indoles, nobilitas, generositas’ (J. & W. Grimm, 
Deutsches Wb. I, 1854, s.v. Adel); ‘Geschlecht von dem man herstammt 
bes. ausgezeichnetes’ (Weigand-Hirt, Di. Wb., 1909, s.v. Adel).—Con- 
tinued in MHG 

adel ‘good family, noble descent, nobility’. 

edili adj. ‘of noble descent’; 

adalung, adaling, ediling m. ‘a nobleman’; 

uodal, uodil ntr. ‘patria, praedium avitum’ (Grimm, l.c.); ‘angestammtes 
Gut, Erbgut; Heimat’ (Schade, s.v.). 

OS: adal, adali ntr. ‘Geschlecht, Gesamtheit der Edeln’ (Weigand-Hirt, 
s.v. Adel); 

edtli, ediling, uodil, odil with the corresponding meanings. 

ON: apal ntr. ‘nature, disposition, inborn native quality; offspring’ (Cleasby- 
Vigfusson, Icelandic-Engl. Dict., 1874, 3); ‘natur, kendemaerke, (egen- 
lige) wesen; hjem, odel’ (Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum antiquae linguae 
septentrionalis, Kgbenhavn, 1913-16, s.v.)—Continued in NNorw. adel 
‘Kernholz’ (Falk-Torp 11); 

ebli ntr. ‘nature; birth, origin; extraction; embryo, fetus’ (Cleasby- 
Vigf. 115); ‘oprindelse, herkomst; natur, naturlige egenskaber’ (Egils- 
son 96); 

oplingr ‘an allodial owner or possessor of odal, but only used of a noble 
captain, prince’ (Cleasby-Vigf. 762); ‘en mand af héj byrd, adelbyrd, 
fyrste, konge’ (Egilsson 659); 

dpal ‘Eigentum, Heimat, Vaterland, Grundbesitz, Vorkaufrecht’ (Falk- 
Torp 787); ‘Landeigentum einer Familie, u. zw. ihr freier, erblicher, 
unverausserlicher Besitz, Stammgut’ (Schade, s.v. uwodal); ‘nature, in- 
born quality; property, patrimony, one’s native land’ (Cleasby-Vigf. 
470); ’odel, jord, land der er nedarvet ejendom’ (Egilsson, s.v.). 

OE: zxpelo fem., in plur. ntr., ‘nobility, preeminence, origin, family, race, 
nature, talents, genius; nobilitas, principatus, origo, natales, prosapia, 
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natura, indoles, ingenium’ (Bosworth-Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, 1882, 22 and Toller, Supplement 1921, 22); cf. also New English 
Dictionary, s.v. Athel; 

zx pele, eele adj. ‘noble, eminent, not only in blood or by descent, but 
in mind, excellent, famous, singular; noble, vigorous, young; nobilis, 
novellus’ (Bosworth-Toller 22) ; 

zpeling m. ‘the son of a king, of royal blood, a nobleman; regia suboles, 
vir nobilis’ (Bosworth-Toller 22); ‘a member of a noble family, a 
prince, lord, baron’ (NED s.v. Atheling); 

Gpel, pel, Ebel m. ntr. ‘one’s own residence or property, inheritance, 
country, realm, land, dwelling, home’ (Bosworth-Toller 769, 260). 

Our group comprises then four different formations: 

1. a noun, represented, e.g., by OHG adal; 

2. an adjective, represented by OHG edili; 

3. a patronymic derivative in, e.g., OHG adaling, and 

4. a noun, represented by ON 6pal. 

Before we can go any further, we must try and make clearer the various as- 
pects of these related words with regard to phonetics, word formation and se- 
mantics, as far as this is possible within Germanic itself. 

The case of no. 1. is the clearest. It must be reconstructed as Gmc. *apala-, 
an a-stem, probably ntr. The adjective behaves, where it occurs, as a ya-stem 
and can be reconstructed as *apalya-, i.e., a simple derivative of *abala-. The 
fact of its being a ya-stem accounts for the phenomenon that we find everywhere 
forms with 7-umlaut in the first syllable: OHG edili, OK xpele etc. This is gen- 
erally recognised as a secondary umlaut, the process being that the final -ya- 
first affected the preceding a (becoming e, later 7) which in its turn umlauted 
the vowel a of the first syllable: *abalyas > *apalis > *abeli > OE zpele 
(cf. Kaluza, Hist. Gramm. der engl. Sprache I’, 1906, §57, 1; Luick, Hist. Gramm. 
der engl. sprache I 1, 1921, §302, 4; a solution first proposed by Biilbring, cf. 
Altenglisches Elementarbuch, 1902, 163); the same changes have taken place in 
the other Germanic dialects. 

Both reconstructions may be regarded as generally accepted though usually 
not expressly stated. Unexpectedly, the basic form of the patronymic derivative 
seems to be less clear. Although it would seem obvious that, e.g., OE xpeling 
is simply an enlargement of the substantive *apala-, yet various authorities 
feel compelled to explain it differently. J. Wright (Old English Grammar, 1925°, 
p. 42) derives the OE word from *apuling, and the same view is held by, e.g., 
Kaluza, l.c., and Luick, §198a. No explanation is given, however, of the dif- 
ference in the vowels of the second syllable in xpeling from *apuling and zxpele 
from *apali. By what reasons these scholars have been induced to posit *abuling, 
is not quite clear. There is certainly no reason for so doing in Old English where 
xpeling can on all accounts continue a form *apaling; for the umlauts involved, 
cf. besides the aforementioned zxpele also OE henep ‘hemp’ from *hanapit < 
PreGmce. *kan(n)abis, and OE mzgden < mzxgedin < magadin (=OHG maga- 
fin). 
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It would seem therefore that in positing this form for the Old English word, 
they were led by considerations of Old Icelandic facts since the cognate form ON 
gplingr seems to point to a basic form *apuling. Yet in view of the fact that 
even in this branch of Germanic, the forms apal and 6 pal unequivocally continue 
an -a- in the second syllable, there can be no doubt that this *apuling is a sec- 
ondary deviation of Old Icelandic and does not reflect a feature of Primitive 
Germanic. And indeed the obvious explanation was given long ago by Noreen 
in Alischwedische Grammatik (= Altnordische Gramm. II), 1904, §180, cf. also 
his Altisl. und Alinorw. Gramm. (= Alinord. Gramm. I), 1923‘, §173, 1. As 
pointed out by Noreen, there are in Old Norse many cases of an unoriginal 
ablaut, sprung up by analogy, in derivative syllables; especially frequent is 
such an alternation of -il-/-al-/-ul-. It is thus clear that 9 blingr does not repre- 
sent Gmc. *apuling but rather a transformation of the original *apaling, due 
to the existence of the aforementioned suffix variation. That *abaling was the 
only Prim. Gmc. form, is confirmed not only by the above considerations but 
also by the fact that the Latin of the Middle Ages borrowed the term in the 
forms adalingus, adelingus, exactly corresponding to OHG adaling etc. 

No difficulty is presented by the fourth form continuing Gmc. *édpala-. This 
obviously represents a lengthened grade formation from *apala-, of the Germanic 
type *han-/hén- seen in German Hahn/Huhn. Since the other two forms: *apa- 
lya- and *apaling- similarly derive from *apala-, we are, I believe, justified in 
saying that the whole problem is reduced to the latter word. 

This problem has two aspects. On the one hand, etymological research has not 
yet been able to find a satisfactory solution. To be sure, there is an explanation 
usually offered in the handbooks and dictionaries which was first given by 
Schrader. He suggested in JF. Anz. 9, 1898, 172, that the Gmc. words all evolved 
their meaning from a semantic nucleus ‘paternal’, and, from the formal point 
of view, continued an IE *étos ‘father’. This explanation was, though not whole- 
heartedly, repeated in Walde-Pokorny I 44, and is continued also in Pokorny’s 
new Idg. Etym. Wb. now in progress of publication (p. 71); quite recently it 
has again been maintained by Windekens, Muséon 63, 1950, 101, and is the 
only one referred to in Kluge-Gétze, Etym. Wb., 1951", s.v. Adel. 

Nevertheless, this explanation cannot be true. First of all, the Lallwort re- 
ferred to has in the Indo-European languages the form atta only. The expressi- 
vité carried by the long -tt- can be achieved by lengthening the vowel instead 
(*ata) but not by a form *ata—not in the Indo-European languages at any 
rate’. 

That this is so, is proved by the fact that the word occurs in the Germanic 


1In La gémination consonantique d’origine expressive dans les langues germaniques, 
1937, p. 59 ff. A. Martinet maintains, against Meillet, that the agreement of Greek (4rra) 
and Gothic (atta) does not prove the existence of a primitive IE *atta and is inclined to 
believe that the several IE languages made their own (sometimes identical) choice from 
among the existing variants, i.e. ata/dta/atta. In want of sufficient evidence it is, of course, 
extremely unsafe to draw dogmatic conclusions regarding the form of this IE word. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the OSlav. form ofsc» cannot prove an IE *ata, since 
owing to the Slavonic rule of open syllables, *atta would have become *oto- in any event, 
just as *pok“to- gave pots, *nok”ti- gave nol» etc. The same rule of ‘open syllables’ seems to 
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languages themselves but only with the geminata (Goth. atta etc.). If we further 
recall that an -l- derivative of this word is very well-known, in Germanic sagas, 
in the name of the Hunnic king Aétila (a Gothic form = OHG Ezzil), we shall 
be even less inclined to admit Schrader’s suggestion. It seems, indeed, impossible 
to assume that there should have been beside Gmc. Aitila ‘little father’ another 
variant of the same word in the form *apala- but with the different meaning 
of ‘Vaterliches”. 

This last exception takes us back to the main problem which, we said, had two 
aspects. The second is the semantic side and from this point of view only one 
attempt has hitherto been made. 

I mean Neckel’s searching paper on “Adel und Gefolgschaft” (PBB 41, 1916, 
385-436) in which he tried to follow up and systematize the various paths en- 
tered upon by our word group in the course of prehistory and history. Neckel 
started from OBavarian adal-poro ‘Gutsbesitzer’ and inferred that it must have 
meant “Inhaber des adal’. From this followed that adal was the estate of the 
person described as adal-poro (p. 389) although Neckel admitted being unable 
to quote any other example of such acceptance of adal. He thought, however, 
that ONorse amply justified his assumption and went on to say: “‘adal ist nichts 
anderes als wodal’’ (p. 390). The fact that adal etc. usually have the meaning 
‘race, kin’ was easily accounted for: ““Die Frage nach dem Stammgut war in 
praxi nahezu gleichbedeutend mit der nach dem Vater oder sonstigen Vo- 
fahren” (p. 392); similarly: ‘“Was hat er fiir ein apal?” often had the meaning 
of ‘‘Was ist er fiir einer?’ and thus apal came to denote also the “nature, inborn 
quality” (ibid.). 

Neckel made no attempt at finding an etymology for our word group. He was, 
above all, interested in the history of a social institution. The above excerpts 
from his paper will, I hope, have clearly shown on how weak foundations his 
explanation rests. To the preconceived idea of adal’s being an ‘Erbgut’ he sacri- 
ficed all facts, especially the fact that OHG, and for that matter MHG, knows 
the meanings ‘good family, noble descent, nobility’ alone. Our conclusion will, 
therefore, be that his semantic treatise is as unsatisfactory as Schrader’s ety- 
mological suggestion’. 





account for the absence of gemination in the aon-Indo-European languages quoted by 
Martinet (Hung. aiya, Turk ata, Basque ata) which for this reason cannot help us in elu- 
cidating the Indo-European problem. However this may be, our Germanic evidence (on 
which see further on in the text) only allows to infer the existence of a normal (as opposed 
to an affective) lexical word *atta and for our present purposes that is sufficient. 

2 I do not want to dwell on the peculiar forms reconstructed for our group by Walde- 
Pokorny, and repeated by Pokorny in his new dictionary. But there is certainly no justi- 
fication for positing beside Gmc. *apala- a form *dpela-, with a puzzling e, instead of *dpala-, 
the lengthened grade derivative of *apala-. 

3 Behagel devoted a special study to ddal, SBayr. Akad. 1935. Concluding that there is no 
connection between this word and adal ‘Geschlecht’, he puts the blunt question: ‘“‘. . . ist 
man eigentlich verpflichtet, an der etymologischen Verknipfung der beiden Wurzeln 
festzuhalten?’’ I hope that my discussion will prove this to be the case, and in view of the 
clear morphological pattern it is rather disheartening to see where a narrow ‘‘Einzelsprach- 
philologie”’ can lead. 
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Before proposing a new solution, it will be well briefly to sum up from the 
semantic point of view what can be established from the historical data. Gmc. 
*apbala- has the meaning ‘noble descent, nobility’ in OHG and OS; ON, on the 
other hand, shows as the usual meaning ‘nature, inborn quality’; both meanings 
are united in OE zxpelo: ‘race, nobility’ and ‘nature, genius’. In view of these 
meanings and the form of the word as reconstructed above, there can be no 
doubt for anyone conversant with the history of Latin vocabulary that *apala- 
continues IE *at-alo- where the root is represented by *al- not *at-*. The Latin 
correspondences are indolés ‘nature, inborn quality’ from *endo-alés, prdlés 
‘offspring, race’ from *pro-alés and subolés ’offshoot’ from *sub-alés, all from the 
verbal root *al- ‘grow’, widespread also in Germanic (Goth. alan = Lat. ald, 
etc., cf. Walde-Pokorny I, 86f.). These Latin parallels—the derivation of which 
is beyond any doubt, see Walde-Hofmann, Lat. Etym. Wb.', s.vv. alo, indoles, 
proles, suboles—are also apt to illustrate the meaning of the compound found 
in Germanic. From the formal point of view, *at-al-o- is to be compared with 
Lat. at-avus, Gallic Ate-gnatus, i.e. at is the preposition *at(z) meaning ‘beyond, 
out from’, the nearest living cognate, especially as to the meaning, being found 
in the preposition of of the Slavonic languages. 

Thus Gmc. *apala- from IE *at-al-o- means ‘off-spring’ which accounts both 
for the meaning ‘noble descent, family, race’ (cf. Lat. proles, suboles) and for 
‘nature, inborn quality’ (cf. Lat. indoles), with the semantic stress this time on 
what has grown is someone (cf. also Lat. ingenitum). A simple extension of this 
word is the adjective *atalyo- ‘having a descent, an ancestry, in contrast to the 
unfree who have none or at least not one worth mentioning’; that is to say, 
‘having a good family, noble’. 

Gmc. *dpala-, an unmistakable lengthened grade formation from *apala-, 
means something connected with the basic word, cf. German Schwiaher from 
IE *swekuros ‘father-in-law’ and its derivative Schwager ‘brother-in-law’ from 
*swékuros ‘he who is related through the father-in-law’. That *dpala- came to 
be restricted almost exclusively to the meaning ‘patrimony’—although there 
is a trace of a meaning nearer to the root in ON—is obviously due to the circum- 
stance that this was the most outstanding and distinctive characteristic of 
‘good’ families®. 

Besides the Latin words already mentioned there seems to be a number of 
other related words which have passed unnoticed hitherto. 

First of all, Gmc. *apaling- seems to have an almost exact correspondence in 
Greek. I mean the adjective évaXiyxios which occurs from Homer onwards and 
is usually translated with ‘like, resembling’. In Homer the word occurs in the 
following stereotyped phrases: 

Oeots evadiyxus (a 371 = « 4, r 267); 666 &. (8 5 = 6 310, T 250). xaciyrnrn 
davarors evadiyxur (n 5). dBavaroror Oeots é. (w 371). (’AwdAAwY) paivome ’Aorady é. 


‘The latter was suggested by Grimm (Dt. Wb. s. v. Adel) who construed a German 
adan/uod and thought it possible to connect this with Skt. at- ‘ire’ because this ‘‘leicht in 
créscere tibergeht.’’ This view has been perpetuated in the Ozford Dictionary s.v. Athel. 

5 It is not impossible that Tokh. A dtdl ‘Mann’ belongs to our group (see Pokorny, l.c., 
p. 71); in this case the basic meaning must have been ‘offspring’. 
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(P 583); rrwx@ é. (4 209, 273 = p 202 = w 157, p 337). dvip Oeois tvadlyxia unde’ 
éxuv (v 89); ("ldopeveds) dorepors &. (N 242). (zip) aorep’ orwpw@ évadiyxiov (E 5) ; 
(papos) Hert evariyxrov He ceAnvy (w 148). ("Txvos) Sprit &. (Z 290) and in X 410 
T@ 6€ padtor’ Gp env evadiyxuov ws ei... 

From these passages it is clear that évadiyxwos indeed means ‘like, resembling’. 
But if we look up the etymological dictionaries (cf. Boisacq and Prellwitz? s.v.), 
we find no satisfactory explanation. The usual reference to OSlav. lice ‘face’ 
fails to account for the initial 4- in a\vy«-. I suggest therefore that é&vaXiyxuws is a 
formation exactly corresponding to Gmc. *apaling-; en-alinkios would thus seem 
to denote ‘one who is in the family, kinship’. This etymological meaning suits 
all passages where our word is used of persons: @eois or dBavadrois tvadiyxuos is 
someone who is related to the immortals. The particle en- would be even more 
justified if we could assume the locative to have been the case originally ac- 
companying our adjective: a0avaros évadiyxws is, then, ‘he who was born amidst 
the gods and is therefore related and similar to them’. 

It mst not be passed over in silence that in Homer, side by side with tvaniyxuos, 
the shorter form 4Ai7xos is also used with the same meaning. It occurs, however, 
in two phrases only: (’Aorvdévaxra) adi-yxuov dorépe xadG (Z 401) and eldos yey adjLy- 
kos GBavaroor (6 174) both of which recur also with &adiyxws as we have seen. 
I suggest therefore that ddiyxws is an abstraction from évadiyxis, just as, in 
Latin, temné is used by Vergil instead of contemnd, etc., and as in late Greek 
dvadlyxvos and mpocadiyxios were ventured. 

If this explanation be accepted, the equation Greek en-alinkios = PGmc. 
at-alink- is bound to have a bearing on our views of the Germanic suffix -ing- 
which is usually derived from IE -enk- as its sole source. 

As a semantic and morphological corroboration of the etymology here pro- 
posed I should like to add Lat. similis from IE *sem-ali- the original meaning 
of which was ‘of the same growth, height’. This interpretation of the Latin word 
had already been submitted by Ernst Leumann in the appendix to his son’s 
dissertation (Manu Leumann, Die lat. Adjektiva in -lis, p. 142) and he had also 
added humilis from *ghom-ali- ‘of the growth of, as high as, the ground, i.e. 
low ~ x@ayadés ‘low’. But his idea seems to have been abandoned even by his 
son who does not refer to it in his Lat. Gramm. 234-5, possibly under the in- 
fluence of Hofmann’s criticism in JF. Anz. 40, 1922, 21. Nevertheless, what is 
offered instead, fails to command acceptance. Meillet says in Ernout-Meillet, 
Dict. étym. de la langue latine, 1932, 901 (repeated in the 3d ed. of 1951) that IE 
*sem- ‘one, united’ expresses identity, and its derivatives the idea of resemblance 
as duotos and, with the suffix -lo-, duadds; the only exact correspondence to the 
Latin word appears in Celtic where we have OIr. samail ‘resemblance’, amal 
‘as, like’ and Welsh hafal ‘like’ which can, according to Meillet, all be derived 
from a form *s°m*li-, giving in Latin similis, although he is aware that OLat. 
semol might point to a form with original e in the first syllable like Goth. simle 
‘at once’. 

I find it difficult to agree with Meillet’s argument. To begin with, Meillet 
admits that the earlier form of the Latin word was *semilis. If this is so, there 
seems to be no reason for regarding the e of *sem- as anything else but the normal 
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vowel of the Indo-European word *sem which was subjected to a specific Latin 
process of assimilation. Meillet’s reference, for a similar phonetic treatment, to 
cilium, milium, cinis, sine as representing *k*liyo- etc., likewise fails to be con- 
vincing as these words are all readily explained as deriving from *keliyo- etc., 
which became—through the well-known process of assimilation—*kiliyo- etc.®. 
Furthermore, if Meillet’s symbol is meant to represent the so-called reduced 
grade of a short vowel, it must be pointed out that it can be regarded as es- 
tablished that the Latin development of this vowel was in antevocalic position 
a as shown by manére etc. In other words, *s°m*li- would have given Lat. *samalis 
from which there is no way to the historic form since initial a is not subject to 
umlaut. 

M. Leumann, on the other hand, while dropping his father’s suggestion, in- 
sists on the semantic identity of éu-@d:-xes ‘of the same age’ with Lat. aequ-dli- 
‘id.’,.and infers that the idea of age must have been present also in (IE and) 
Lat. talis quélis (Lat. Gram. 235 and Adjektiva in -lis 18). In other words, he 
sees in all these words compounds with an IE ‘*ali- ‘age’, and refers to Germ. 
Alter etc. But as the Indo-European root underlying this noun in unquestionably 
*al- ‘grow’, it is, in my opinion, more plausible to suppose in these words the 
meaning of *ali- to be ‘growth, stature’. The IE compounds *sem-ali- and 
*sem-dli- (the latter with compositional lengthening of the initial vowel of the 
second member) meant ‘of the same growth’ and only secondarily ‘of the same 
age’, implied of course in the notion of identical growth. It is thus unnecessary 
to assume a semantic change for ¢dlis qudlis which; on the contrary, preserve 
the original meaning whilst Greek #\.xes developed from ‘of the same (or his) 
growth’ to ‘of the same age’. The earlier, because more primitive, notion must 
obviously have been the visible growth, stature, not the more abstract counting 
of years. 

The same line of reasoning applies to humilis which represents the same type 
of composition. It is noteworthy that Greek should have in the corresponding 
words duaddés and x#auadds another stem-formation from the root *al-, namely 
*alo- although it possessed also *ali- as is shown by #Acé etc.”?. This *alo- which 
we have first met in the Gmc. compound ‘*at-alo-, seems to be found in yet 
another Greek word. 

As is well-known, Greek has for ‘great, big’ a suppletive adjective. We are 


* This would seem to be the ‘received’ explanation of the first three words, see Walde- 
Hofmann, s.vv. In the case of sine, both ending and root vowel are disputed (cf. ibidem 
s.v.). Iam of opinion that it simply represents IE *seni which became *sinz and eventually 
sine. As to cilium, it must not be passed over in silence that it may be an abstraction from 
superctlium (as admitted in the 3d edition of Ernout-Meillet), in which case it can have no 
bearing on our discussion. 

7In view of the distinct morphological and semantic advantages of E. Leumann’s ex- 
planation, it seems difficult to understand why J. B. Hofmann should prefer to trace similis 
< *semilis and duadds to IE *sem,los/som.los (/d ed., II 539). Although the mechanical 
application of phonetic rules is not violated, yet there seems to be no explanation for the 
presence of a reduced vowel between *sem- and the “‘suffix’’ 1. This strange circumstance 
receives full light only if we adopt E. Leumann’s view. 
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not conerned here with the much discussed forms used for the nom/acc. sg. m. 
and ntr., but only with the other stem yeyado- supplying all the remaining cases. 
The latest treatment is, as far as I can see, to be found in Chantraine’s Mor- 
phologie historique du grec, 1945, p. 107 where the author states: “uéyas posséde 
& certains cas un élargissement en / qui se retrouve dans certaines formes ger- 
maniques.”’ We are thus referred to Gmc. *mzkilaz continued in Goth. mikils, 
ON mikell, OE micel etc. It is, however, easy to show that the Germanic forms 
are not identical with the Greek form. For the Germanic word points, if at all, 
to IE *megilos, not *megalos or *megalos as postulated by Greek, since neither 
of the latter forms would account for the 7-umlaut of e in the first syllable. I 
said: if at all, because several attempts have been made to interpret the Germanic 
form either as dissimilated from *mikinaz or remodelled on the analogy of the 
opposite litils (cf. Feist, Etym. Wb. der got. Spr., 3d ed., s.v.). It is thus plain 
that the Greek suppletive stem cannot be explained with the help of *mtkilaz, 
nor, for that matter, with the help of the Celtic forms listed ap. Walde-Pokorny. 

For Greek yeyado- which thus remains isolated; I submit the suggestion that 
it is a compound of IE *meg- ‘great, big’ and the noun *alo- ‘growth, stature’ 
which we have been able to discover in several compounds above; it had originally 
the meaning ‘of tall stature’®. 

The foregoing discussion seems to clear up also a much discussed Latin word 
which has hitherto proved a stumbling block. The earlier explanations of Lat. 
sdlus are listed in Walde-Hofmann II, 557; all operate with a suffix -/-. Among 
more recent exponents of this theory, Mezger (Word 4, 1948, 101f.) reiterates 
the current view’; Pisani’s view (*sewelos ‘suus’, Revue des Etudes Indo-Euro- 
péennes 3, 1943, 59), rejected by Hofmann, can indeed hardly be admitted 


*T am thus in agreement with Walde-Pokorny (II 257) who connected yeyado- with 
x@apadés. But whereas they explained yeyado- as a crossing between yéya and the unexplained 
x0ayadés, my explanation sheds light on both forms and also on éuadds.—Of the two sug- 
gestions usually proposed for ON mjok ‘sehr’, it seems that the one equating it with Skt. 
mahi (from -a, Bezzenberger in BB 3, 174) can now be ruled out (see T. Burrow, Transac- 
tions of the Philological Society 1949, 45) since the Hittite 7-stem mekkis renders it highly 
probable that the Skt. form is the ntr. of the same i-stem adjective; on the other hand, 
Brugmann’s derivation (Morph. Untersuch. II 175) of mjok from IE *megn can now be con- 
nected with the various Greek formations in -a (raxa, Niwa etc.) which have plausibly been 
derived by Benveniste from IE -n (Origines de la formation des noms, 1935, 89). I am thus 
led to think that Greek yéya, too, should be traced to IE *meg-n, and adverbial formation 
to the root *meg-. In this case the, in any case highly irregular and vexed, form yéyas can 
be explained as having been formed to uéeya on the model of rodv: rodts; thus the unavail- 
ing efforts to explain the, from the structural point of view disturbing, forms yéyas, -ar 
with the help of a laryngeal would become superfluous. 

® Mezger, l.c., evaluates in the same sense many other instances discussed above (e.g., 
#A\uxes, ouvados) and finds an ‘augmentative’ lin yeyado- and roAd\o- < xodvdo-; with the latter 
view he follows suit to Schwyzer who (Griech. Gramm. 484) assumed a ‘diminutive’ -do- 
for xOapadés and peyado- xodvdo- although he thought that for the latter instances an ‘aug- 
mentative’ meaning was also admissible. I cannot help thinking that this theory of ‘‘adap- 
tation” is intrinsically less probable than the alternative explanation employed in the text 
above, especially as the view of suffixes originating from autonomous (but often obsolete) 
second compositional members is supported by a large body of evidence in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages as well as in other, unrelated, language groups. 
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either from the morphological or the semantic point of view. Both are, however, 
fully accounted for if we start from a basic form *swe-alos ‘growing by itself, 
separately; lonely, solitary’. The phonetic development was: *so-alos (cf. so- 
cors from *swe-kord-) or *so-olos (cf. ind-olés etc.), contracted eventually, like 
proélés from *pro-alés, to sdlos. The fact that this explanation makes use of words 
only which are amply attested in Latin vocabulary, should have considerable 
weight in favour of its acceptance. 

Another compound of the same type is found in Greek as well as in Latin 
(or rather Italic). As is well-known, Greek (Aeol.) éradov, assimilated to (Coan) 
éredov ‘Jahrling von Haustieren’ was early recognized to be identical with Lat. 
vitulus ‘calf’ etc., although the 7 of the first syllable in the Latin (and Italic) 
words presents a hitherto unsolved difficulty, cf. Walde-Pokorny I 251. Never- 
theless, there can be no doubt that the primitive form is preserved in (Aeol.) 
Feradko- which, if our view of the part played by the noun *alo-/ali- as second 
member of compounds is true, will easily be recognized as representing *wet- 
alo- ‘(one) year of age, yearling’. That the word *wet- ‘year’, lates superseded by 
*wetos/wetesos, has frequently served as the basis for the name of various young 
animals, is amply proven by Skt. vatsa- ‘calf’ (containing the word *wetos- with 
an o-suffix), and also by Gmc. weprus ‘wether’. But while in the case of yey-, du-, 
x9apu-ado- the noun *alo- clearly referred to the ‘growth, stature’, in the present 
case it is difficult to escape the conclusion that in *wet-alo- the same noun has 
already been employed in the developed meaning of ‘age’. 

The Baltic group also seems to have preserved a remnant of the formation 
under discussion. OPruss. attolis, Lithu. atélas, Latv. atals ‘aftermath, second 
crop’ are usually explained, after Bezzenberger and Trautmann; as continuing 
the IE adverb *ai with an -l- suffix, cf. Walde-Pokorny I 43. To my mind, these 
formations are far better explained if we regard them as nouns compounded 
of the adverb *at and the noun *alo- with compositional lengthening: thus *at-dlos 
quite naturally means ‘aftergrowth, aftermath’. 

Finally, I venture to add yet another Germanic word to this large group. 
I have in mind ON gamall ‘old’ and its cognates. The only etymology proffered 
hitherto would seem to be that which connects it with IE *gheim- ‘winter, snow’, 
on the assumption that gam- represents the ablaut form *ghyom- the y of which 
was lost. But the parallel invoked for this loss by, e.g., Falk-Torp 298, namely 
ON 4 gér from *géz IE *ghés beside *ghyes in Skt. hyas, proves nothing since it 
has corresponding forms in other languages (Lat. heri, Celtic) whilst *ghyom- 
has not. The other case, again in North Germanic, would be ON géi ‘February- 
March’ if from *ghydm (Falk-Torp 321f.) but the formation and phonology of 
this word is not clear either. I submit therefore for gamall the basic form *ghomalos 
discussed above whose meaning developed from ‘low’ to ‘bent, old”. 

London 





0 Feist (0.c., 8.v. wiprus) posits an IE *wetrus which is highly improbable. I would sug- 
gest that Gmc. *wedrus is a Gmc. innovation, the transfer from the o-stems being motivated 
by other names of animals belonging to the u-stems. 

11T am indebted to Prof. Martinet for various suggestions concerning both the sub- 
stance and the form of my paper which I have gratefully made use of. 























LA CONSONNE YOD EN VENETE 
MIcHEL LEJEUNE 


Le phonétisme des langues indo-européennes de |’Italie ancienne comportait? 
en certaines positions du mot, une consonne y (toujours antévocalique). Mais 
les systémes d’écriture dans lesquels elles sont notées dérivent de |’alphabet 
étrusque ou de |’alphabet grec, et ils ne possédent pas de signe spécial pour cette 
consonne. La notation en repose partout (avec diverses particularités, rappelées 
ci-dessous) sur l’usage de la lettre |, qui se trouve donc employée a la fois comme 
signe vocalique et comme signe consonantique. De 1a des difficultés d’interpréta- 
tion, sauf pour le latin, dont la prosodie nous est connue, et ot, par conséquent 
nous sommes renseignés, dans chaque cas, sur la valeur, syllabique ou non- 
syllabique, du signe. 

Pour l’interprétation des faits vénétes, nous disposons, par chance, d’un 
indice. L’écriture vénéte ne sépare pas les mots, mais elle met en évidence la 
structure des syllabes en ‘“‘ponctuant”: d’une part, toute voyelle initiale de 
syllabe, d’autre part, tout élément de la partie décroissante de la syllabe (seconds 
éléments de diphtongues ou consonnes); pratiquement, les lettres ‘‘ponctuées”’ 
sont précédées ef suivies (parfois, en vénéte septentrional, soit précédées soit 
suivies) d’un point ou d’un court tiret vertical. Ces régles de ponctuation, re- 
connues par E. Vetter depuis 1935 (Glotta XXIV, 114-133) sont, dans l’ensemble 
de nos textes, assez fidélement observées; il est trés rare que des points figu- 
rent, fautivement, 14 od on ne les attend pas; il est assez rare que des “points” 
soient omis; (c’est en vénéte septentrional que ces omissions sont le plus nom- 
breuses). 

En revanche, il se présente, pour le vénéte, trois difficultés de lecture, qui ont 
entrainé des erreurs dé transcription: 

a) Plus d’une fois, le tracé d’un | est presque réduit aux dimensions d’un 
tiret vertical c’est 4 dire d’un “‘point’’, ou bien, inversement, plus d’une fois un 
“point” est assez prolongé vers le haut et vers le bas pour étre pris pour un |. 

b) Le signe |! a été longtemps interprété comme valant h. II n’a, en réalité, 
cette valeur qu’aprés v (dans le complexe graphique vh, valant f) ou encore 
(seul exemple connu: PID. 181) & Vinitiale du mot devant voyelle. Partout 
ailleurs, il faut y voir un ¢ “‘ponctué” second élément de diphtongue, comme le 
prouve, notamment, la confrontation des noms propres avec ceux qui nous sont 
connus en écriture latine. Discussion détaillée dans: Revue de Philologie, XXV 
[1951], p. 204 et suiv. 

c) La variante | de |] en vénéte septentrional a jusqu’ici été méconnue (et 
transcrite ic); la véritable lecture est assurée: par le fait que le prétendu c ne 
figure jamais ailleurs qu’aprés i1,—par l’impossibilité phonétique, dans plus 
d’un cas, de voir dans |€ un & disjoint,—enfin, par la confrontation avec cer- 
tains textes vénétes en écriture latine. Discussion détaillée dans: Revue de 
Philologie, XXV [1951], p. 224 et suiv. Dans le présent article, nous translit- 
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térons |€ par it (sans impliquer par la, entre ii et it, d’autre différence que pure- 
ment graphique). 

Nous avons pu revoir en Italie, en mars 1951, les originaux de la plupart des 
inscriptions vénétes; nous signalons ci-dessous d’un astérisque (*) les textes que 
nous n’avons pas personnellement revus. Une partie de nos lectures est nouvelle. 

Nous transcrivons ¢ par b, z par d, x par g; nous rappelons que @ est une nota- 
tion locale (Padoue; quelques exemples 4 Este) de l’occlusive dentale sourde f; 
nous transcrivons par & les diverses formes graphiques de la sifflante forte qui 
s’oppose & s (non, parfois, sans quelques flottements de l’usage entre les deux 
sifflantes). Les nos. non précédés d’un sigle renvoient a |’édition de Conway 
(tome I des PJD.); les nos. précédés du sigle Ca. renvoient 4 ceux de Callegari 
(Not. d. Scavi, 1933, p. 121-146); les nos. précédés du sigle Pe. renvoient 4 ceux 
de Pellegrini (nos. 1-15: Rendic. det Lincei, VIII, V [1950], p. 307-332; nos. 
16-38: Importanza degli scavi di Lagole {Feltre, 1950], p. 12-13; nos. 39-54: 
textes inédits, découverts en 1951, et dont G. B. Pellegrini nous a trés obligeam- 
ment envoyé copie). 

1) YOD INITIAL 


A Vinitiale du mot devant voyelle, la conservation de y- (également celtique 
continentale) est commune au latin, 4 l’osque et 4 l’ombrien (Planta, §84); 
notation par 7- dans les trois langues; 4 vrai dire, pour le groupe osque, les exem- 
ples allégués sont incertains (itiklei 4 Capoue; pél. zocatin 4 Pratora Peligna); 
pas d’exemples en falisque, en dehors de noms propres. 

Pour le vénéte, une initiale y- est jusqu’ici seulement connue de facon certaine 
pour des noms propres; la notation est tantét 7-, tantdt 77-: 


113 (Este) iuwa-n-tiio[-7"] 3 (Este) izuva-n-t-s* 
128 (Este) iw[--- 112 (Este) ztuva-n-tga‘i- 
149 (Padoue) iuwva-n-de-i- Pe. 7 (Lagole) iia-i-son-kors- 


Pe. 11 (Lagole) izon-ko-s- 


Les deux noms propres de Lagole (vallée du haut-Piave) appartiennent 4 |’ono- 
mastique celtique'. Celui d’Este et de Padoue est proprement vénéte; outre les 
cing exemples ci-dessus’, on lit, en écriture latine, sur des vases funéraires d’Este: 
IVANTIA (Ca. 40), IVANTA (Ca. 41), IVANTINA (Ca. 42, Ca. 43), IVAN- 
TEIAI (Ca. 44) et aussi? IVANTIOI (*Not. Sc. 1928, p. 17, no. 19); l’étroite 
localisation et la fréquence de yuvant- dans la région d’Este et de Padoue 


1 Dans Pe. 7, la lecture iia- est plus probable que la lecture de Pellegrini (na-). 

2 Peut-étre méme six ou sept: il y a, en effet, deux autres exemples non certains mais 
possibles.—La stéle* 124 (Este), actuellement 4 Vienne, a été publiée en dernier lieu par E. 
Vetter, Glotta XXV [1936], 256-257; elle commence par: ‘e-go mo'l-tone[:i-, aprés quoi les 
vestiges de lettres relevés par Vetter nous paraissent convenir au patronyme #]iu(va)[nt]- 
io’i*, mais ceci reste 4 vérifier —Le vase funéraire Ca. 4 (Este) porte pl[ Jtore-i-i-vantio-i-, 
c’est a dire pl[a]tore-i-, ou pl[ejtore-i-, suivi soit de Vantio-z- (si l’on suppose une dittographie 
‘ii pour ‘7° & la fin du premier nom), soit de ‘i:vantio-i: (graphie de iuvant- en écriture 
vénéte, influencée par |’orthographe latine du nom IVANT-: la tombe est de l’époque de 
la romanisation). 

3 Sur ce vase (que nous n’avons pas vu a Este), ou bien les deux lettres FI qui précédent 
IVANTIOI sont l’abréviation de fi(lid), ou bien F seul représente f(ilid) et en ce cas 
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conférent 4 cet exemple beaucoup plus de poids (en ce qui concerne le phoné- 
tisme vénéte) que n’en ont les deux noms de Lagole. 

Dans la tablette votive 1 d’Este, la lecture ‘o-posogpo:s: ‘‘operibus” de Conway 
est & rejeter. Entre le p et le second o existe un trait vertical, non accidentel, 
qui peut étre soit un “‘point”’ soit un 7; la premiére interprétation (-o-p° osobo-s:) 
est douteuse, car on attendrait un “point” aprés le o initial du second mot; la 
seconde interprétation (‘op iosobo:s:) est plus plausible; dans les trois autres 
exemples connus de la préposition op (devant l’ablatif-instrumental vo'l-tiio 
veno), le p n’est pas davantage ponctué (5, 9, 18); en ce cas, nous aurions ici, 
a V’ablatif-instrumental pluriel, un appellatif thématique yoso-, dont rien d’ail- 
leurs ne permet de préciser le sens; la locution indique visiblement le motif de 
la dédicace; les conjectures qu’on peut faire 4 partir des significations connues 
de la racine *yes- (Walde-Pokorny I 208) restent nécessairement en l’air. 

Il n’est pas impossible, de plus, que, parmi les épithétes variées de la déesse 
de Lagole, 4 cété de Saindtis, tribusidtis, trumusidtis, figure aussi ydtis (Pe. 1, 
datif |itate-7-); mais on ne saurait le tenir pour assuré. 

En tout cas, nos données mettent en évidence la graphie vénéte i-/ii- pour 
yod en une position ov il n’y a aucune raison de supposer une prononciation 
iy-; i- et ii- se rencontrent 4 Este dans l’orthographe du méme nom. Cette 
double graphie de yod se retrouve en position postvocalique et en position post- 
consonantique. 

II) YOD INTERVOCALIQUE 


Si, dans les langues italiques, un ancien *-y- indo-européen entre voyelles 
s’amuit, il n’en existe pas moins des exemples de -eyyo-, -ayyo-, -oyyo-, etc., ou 
bien résultant d’anciens groupes de: consonne + yod (*-dy-: lat. peius, fal. 
foied; etc.), ou bien dans des formations suffixales (fournissant surtout des 
dérivés de noms propres: lat. Pompeidnus, osq. Ptiimpaiians, etc.). La prosodie 
latine enseigne qu’il s’agit bien de géminées (peius = trochée; etc.). Graphies 
latines: -i-, parfois -ii- (cf. Leumann-Hofmann, §9); graphies osques (écriture 
locale): rarement -i- (type: vereias), normalement -2i- (type: vereiiaf)*; graphies 
ombriennes: en écriture locale, -i-; en écriture latine: -i- (exceptionnellement 
-e-); cf. Planta, §88-89. 

En vénéte, la graphie du type latin ou ombrien est rarissime: 

peut-étre® *125(Este) ...] gene*t’ot" 
148(Padoue) 60-u-peio 
*161(Lozzo di Cadore) kreviniiaio (?) 





IIVANT-, en écriture latine, est une graphie influencée par l’orthographe vénéte 
tiuvant-(cas inverse de celui de Ca. 4: voir note précédente). 

4 La graphie verehias dans |’inscription de Capoue Planta 134 = Conway 114 = Buck 
30 résulte d’une lecture et d’une interprétation contestables. Voir J. Heurgon, Etude sur 
les inscriptions . . . tovilcs [1942], p. 22-24. 

5 Cette épitaphe d’Este, qui se trouve 4 Vienne, a été publiée en dernier lieu par E. 
Vetter, Glotta XXV [1936], 257. Si cette lecture est correcte, la graphie -e-7-0- est un com- 
promis entre la graphie -eio- (p. ex. 148), sans notation de géminées, et od -i- note simple- 
ment -y-, et la graphie -ei:i0- (p. ex. 123), -e-i-iio- (p. ex. 100), ot le premier des deux -yy- 
est écrit comme second élément de diphtongue. 
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L’orthographe normale consiste 4 noter le premier y comme un 7 second 
élément de diphtongue (‘z°), le suivant, comme un y initial de syllabe (c’est 4 
dire, comme nous |’avons vu, 7 ou 7%): 


115a (Este) kolia-i-ie[... 15 (Este) kolia-i-ii(l)a 
118 (Este) ka-n:(tat)ta‘i-io-s 6 (Este) bo-i-ito's 

119 (Este) ...|le-t-io-[7-] 6a (Este) Joitiako-s:® 
123 (Este) vise-i-io 100 (Este) vo-t-te-i-iio's- 
133 (Este) -ur:kletiat™ 111 (Este) vote-t-ito-s: 
152 (Vicence) katu-sia‘i-io's* *176 (Gurina) ]e-i-zio 


*159 (Monte-Pore) ...azfo... 
Pe. 4 (Lagole) -okttat-to-i- 
Pe. 15 (Lagole) ku-i-tuta 
*Pe. 48 (Lagole) bro-i-toko:s: 
*Pe. 51 (Lagole) ...]-z-é[...8 
*Pe. 50 (Lagole) eneitos’® 


Dans cette double série d’exemples se manifeste encore |’équivalence entre 
i et i pour noter y, sans valeur syllabique. Nous la retrouvons dans les cas ot 
yod est précédé de consonne. 


III) YOD APPUYE 


En indo-européen, aprés consonne, le méme suffixe admettait les formes 
*-yo- et *-iyo-, en fonction de la structure rythmique du mot, mais sans que la 
répartition ancienne soit exactement déterminable, ni conservée fidélement & 
’époque historique. En latin, od la prosodie nous renseigne de facon sire, le 
suffixe avait recu, aprés toute consonne, la forme -i(y)o- (ainsi médius est 
trisyllabique, en regard de gr. uéoos, skr. mddhyah, etc.), exception faite d’un 
trés petit nombre de cas od -y- s’est combiné a la consonne précédente pour 
aboutir 4 -yy- (Leumann-Hofmann, §98); et c’est. seulement dans le passage du 
latin aux langues romanes que -i- dans -%o- (issu de *-yo-) tend (comme aussi 
é en hiatus) & perdre sa valeur syllabique, et devient yod (ital. mezzo). 

Le probléme, pour l’osque et l’ombrien, demeure controversé (Planta, §85), 
exception faite, bien entendu, des cas ot yod s’est combiné avec une consonne 
précédente, et od il faut, par conséquent, partir de *-yo-, non de *-i(y)o-, soit 
que le signe -t- n’apparaisse plus dans la graphie (osque de Bantia: allo < *alyd), 
soit qu’il n’apparaisse que dans une partie des exemples (ombr. vesticia-/ves- 
tiga-, vestisia-/vestisa-, de *westikyd-), soit qu’il apparaisse régulitrement mais 
entraine gémination de la consonne précédente (osque, surtout en Campanie: 
Abella, Pompei, Capoue, mais exemples aussi 4 Messine et dans le Samnium). 


6 Pas de points visibles de part et d’autre du premier 7. 

7 Pas de points de part et d’autre du premier 7. 

’ La dédicante est une femme dont le nom commence par a[. . . et dont le gentilice finit 
par ...] mita; dans |’intervalle, les lettres relevées ici, entre deux endroits illisibles du 
bronze, et sans que les signes vocaliques qui devaient précéder et suivre soient identifiables 
d’aprés la copie de G. B. Pellegrini. 

* Absence de ponctuation pour le i (comme pour le e initial). 
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Dans tous ces cas, la valeur non-syllabique de y est reconnue, Dans les autres, 
on est réduit 4 des interprétations arbitraires (selon, par exemple, que |’osque 
emploie -i-: degetasitis, ou -i7-: meeflikiieis, ou -f-: fiisiais); mais ces graphies ne 
peuvent apporter aucune certitude sur la prononciation. 

En vénéte, aprés consonne, 7 et 72 s’emploient indifféremment; ainsi le nom 
de la déesse d’Este est écrit neuf fois re-t-tia- (4, 6b, 15, 17, 20, 21, 30, 99, 105) 
et vingt fois re-t-tita- (2, 3, 5, 10, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 100, 
101, 108, 109; Cordenons 23). Nous avons rencontré ce méme emploi de 7/1 
pour yod initial de mot ou de syllabe (I, II). Il n’y a aucune raison de supposer, 
en position appuyée, autre chose qu’un yod consonantique. Les exemples sont 
classés ci-aprés selon la position dans le mot et selon la nature de la consonne qui 
précéde. 

Le seul exemple de y aprés consonne initiale de mot est: 

34 (Este) siakna. 

Nous rangeons ensuite les cas ot yod, dans le corps du mot, suit un groupe 

de consonnes: 


aprés consonne + t 


125 (Este) vo-l-tio-m|... 3 (Este) vo-l-titomnos: 
*136e (Este) vjoltio-m-nio-i- 5 (Este) vo'l-t[tio}mno-s- 
129 (Este) vho-u-go-n:tio-i: 5 (Este) (vo-)l-tito 

Ca. 4 (Este) va-n-tio-i-” 6 (Este) voltitommnio:z: 
*Ca. 10 (Este) se-g'tio 18 (Este) vo-l-tito 


23 (Este) vo-l:tiio-n-mni(a) 
113 (Este) vo-l-ttiomno-s- 
inédit (Este, inv. 9181) vo-l-tiiof... 
29 (Este) vho-u-go-n:tiiaka 
113 (Este) iwva-n-tito[-i-] 
*ad 164 (Trieste) ‘o-s-titare’i- 
125a (Este) ‘o's:tito-i-e-ges‘tiio's: 
146 (Padoue) --] eve-s-@iio[--- 
apres consonne + k 
134a (Este) mu-s‘kia‘l-na‘i: 
aprés consonne + n 
24 (Este) ‘o-inia 142 (Padoue) kara:n-mniio-i: 
6 (Este) voltiiommnio:i: 
23 (Este) vo'l-tiio-n-mni(a) 
aprés consonne + 8s 
18 (Este) vhu[-g-shita 
23 (Este) vhu-g-stia 
sur 25 (Este), voir plus bas 


10 Sur la lecture va‘n-t- ou ‘i-va‘n‘l-, voir note 2; voir la méme note sur un autre exemple 
possible de -a:n-tio- (? 124). 
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apres § (valant ss) 


*186 (Wiirmlach) roéito-s: (= Rossius) 


Voici, enfin, les exemples dans lesquels, dans le corps du mot, yod se trouve 


aprés consonne simple: 


Este (voir plus haut) re-7-tia- 
24 (Este) vhetiana 


140 (Este) lo-u-kioka 


17 (Este) vhugia 
20 (Este) vhugia 
30 (Este) vhugia 


apres t 
Kste (voir plus haut) re-7:tiia- 
113 (Este) -a*kutiio-7- 
150 (Padoue) kludiiari-s- 
Pe. 10 (Lagole) letitako-s: 
Pe. 33 (Lagole) butitakos 


apres d 
*156 (Montebelluna) uSedita?™ 


apres k 


apres g 
27 (Este) (v)hugita 
28 (Este) vhugiia 
29 (Este) vhugiia 








136a = Ca. 2 (Este) vhugia‘t: 
apres | 
15 (Este) kolia-i-ii(l)a 
115a (Este) kolia-tte[... 
apres r 
3 (Este) ‘a'ritun:s: 
114 (Este) -e-getortio-i: 
115 (Este) tomatoriio-i- 
Pe. 4 (Lagole) turttone:: 


127 (Este) turia 


aprés v 

*147 (Este) re-t-teviio-t- 
aprés m 

*Pe. 51 (Lagole) ...|mita 


11 Nous n’avons pas vu ce vase, actuellement au musée de Trévise; derniére édition par 
E. Vetter, Glotta XXV [1936], 263-264. Il nous paratt résulter des indications de Vetter 
(données malheureusement sans facsimilé ou photo), que, dans les deux inscriptions du 
vase, figure, en dernier lieu, le nom féminin Upsedia (cf. Ca. 37, Este: CANTA UPSEDIA), 
mais avec le traitement -ps- > -ss-, d’ot. Ussedia. Le mot est écrit une premiére fois usedtta 
(en lettres latines, mais avec la graphie vénéte septentrionale -if- (au lieu de lat. -t-) pour 
yod appuyé; il est écrit une seconde fois us[e]dita (en écriture vénéte, avec la forme particu- 
liére de d qu’on retrouve dans le Cadore, & Valle: 162). 
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aprés n 
30 (Este) va-n-tkeni[a(?) Ca. 5 (Este) -e-*n-nontia 
120 (Este) bia:l-lenio-[i-]? 149 (Padoue) ve's‘Gintio-i: 
149a (Padoue) kuprikonio:t- *161 (Lozzo) krevintiaio (?) 
152 (Vicence) -e*r-monio's: Pe. 31 (Lagole) inito (?) 


Les exemples de -ny- appellent des remarques. Pour 30, lecture traditionnelle 
(donnée ci-dessus) douteuse; k est possible, non sir; ni pourrait étre aussi §; 
aprés nz (ou &), sur la brisure du bronze, une haste verticale qui n’appartient pas 
nécessairement 4 un a.—Pour 120, apres e, soit n, soit v (dans ce cas, ranger le 
mot en regard de rei‘teviio-i:)—Pour 149a, entre la haste verticale de n et le 
i qui suit, corrosion de la surface de la pierre; mais n n’est pas ponctué, et il est 
improbable qu’on ait gravé -n{i]io-i:—La pierre 161 n’est connue que par des 
copies; détail de la lecture et coupe des mots incertains; le mot est divisé entre 
deux lignes; a la fin de la premiére, aprés n, les facsimilés donnent ce qui pour- 
rait étre soit un “point” soit un 7; début de l’autre ligne: iato.—Pour Pe. 31, 
lecture incertaine; au début du texte, peut-étre un nom propre Jniéd; mais autres 
lectures possibles—Dans 152, aprés la haste verticale de n, un point carré et 
profond qui parait étre accidentel—Au total, un certain nombre d’exemples 
sont douteux; nulle part de facon certaine un n n’est ponctué devant yod. La 
seule consonne ponctuable devant y est s: 


apres 8 


152 (Vicence) katu:s*ia‘iio's* Pe. 2 (Lagole) trumusitatet 

Pe. 3 (Lagole) trumusttam: 

Pe. 32 (Lagole) trumusitatet 

163 (Calalzo) trumusitate:t- 

Pe. 10 (Lagole) .....]sifate-z: 

Pe. 33 (Lagole) trumu|si}iatei- 

*Pe. 41 (Lagole) trumu:s-tiatim 

Pe. 12 (Lagole) trumus-tia (abrévia- 
tion) 

Pe. 11 (Lagole) trumus-iiat: (abrévia- 
tion) 

*Pe. 50 (Lagole) trumu:sitate’s: 

*Pe. 51 (Lagole) trumus-itatet- 

Pe. 7 (Lagole) tribu:s-tiati-n: 


Aprés s, notation de yod par -t- (Vicence) ou -ii- (Lagole: Pe. 7, 11, 44) 
ou -tf- (autres exemples de Lagole et Calalzo). Dans le texte de Vicence, on a 
méconnu le gentilice (Osts Katusyayyos: Osts, descendant de Katusya) et coupé 
aprés katu-s* (ainsi, en dernier lieu, E. Vetter, Carinthia I [1950], p. 136), a 
cause de la ponctuation de s. Pour les textes de Lagole, on a voulu (ainsi G. B. 
Pellegrini) faire de trumu‘s: ou de tribu's, & cause de la ponctuation de s, des 
mots autonomes ou des mots abrégés; ceci, en dépit du témoignage irréfutable 
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des imscriptions en caractéres latins: TRVMV[SIA]TEI (*Pe 52; lacune de 
deux ou trois lettres), [T]JRIBVSIATIN (Pe. 13). A Lagole, mis 4 part deux 
textes douteux (Pe. 10, 33), s est ponctué devant y six fois (Pe. 7, 11, 12, 41, 
*51, *51), d’accord avec le témoignage de Vicence (152); quatre fois il n’est pas 
ponctué (163; Pe. 2, 3, 32), mais dans des textes qui présentent d’autres omis- 
sions de “‘points’’ (ainsi Pe. 2, 3, 32, pour la finale de ce méme mot). 

Peut-étre y a-t-il un exemple a ajouter 4 cette liste. Nous n’avons pas vu le 
vase cinéraire de Covolo (avec inscription en écriture latine), actuellement au 
musée de Trévise, que Pauli (Die Veneter, p. 77, et pl. [IX d’aprés Ghirardini, 
Not. Sc. 1883, p. 114) lisait fema . mari . ricai. Révision par E. Vetter, Gloita 
XXvV [1936], p. 262-263, qui reconnait, dans le premier nom, F(r)ema, apercoit 
bien que le reste du texte constitue un seul mot, et indique que le second r 
de Pauli est peut-étre a lire s. Il est dés lors possible qu’il faille y voir mari-sttat” 
(avec écriture latine influencée, 4 l’6poque de transition, par l’écriture vénéte: 
-if- pour lat. -i- comme sur l’urne de Montebelluna, voir note 11; et ponctuation 
& la vénéte devant s, comme dans *Pe. 50). 

Quoi qu’il en soit de ce dernier exemple, qui reste 4 vérifier, il résulte des 
témoignages de Vicence et d’Este que, entre voyelles, le groupe -sy- comportait 
normalement ponctuation de s. En d’autres termes, yod constituait en vénéte 
avec une consonne précédente un groupe tautosyllabique, sauf s’il s’agissait 
de s: le groupe -sy-, entre voyelles, est partagé entre les deux syllabes. Il est 
d’ailleurs improbable qu’il s’agisse d’une prononciation -us-sya-, avec gémina- 
tion de la sifflante devant yod, en l’absence de graphie avec -ss- ou avec -8- 
(siffante forte) en cette position; (sur rosito-s: 4 Wiirmlach, *186, voir plus 
haut). 


DISCUSSIONS 


A 


Un certain nombre d’exemples du suffixe -yo- dans les noms propres des in- 
scriptions vénétes nous sont masqués par l’usage, jusqu’ici méconnu, d’abrévia- 
tions". 

La confrontation de 2 (Este): va-n:t:s: mo:l-donke-o: kara-n-mn:s: et de 142 
(Padoue): plete: ve-t-gno't: kara‘n-mnito't: indique qu’il faut, 4 Este, pour le 
troisitme élément de la désignation du personnage (gentilice) entendre kara-n:- 
mn(io)‘s*; la méme remarque vaut pour le troisitme élément de la désignation 


12 Avec radical onomastique Mar- et suffixe -is-, l’un et l’autre ‘‘illyriens’’ (Krahe, Lezi- 
kon, pp. 71 et 148). 

13 T] existe dans les inscriptions vénétes deux sortes d’abréviations.—Ou bien la premiére 
partie du nom est seule écrite (et suivie d’un ‘‘point’’, en général): 1 (Este), -e-b-; Ca. 5 
(Este), molot-; 162 (Valle di Cadore), -e*i-k-; ete. Dans ces cas, il s’agit du premier des 
deux noms d’un personnage. Méme procédé & Lagole pour des épithétes divines (qui de- 
vraient étre au datif): tru (Pe. 6), trumu (Pe. 8, etc.), trumu:s-ita’ (Pe. 12), §a°t-nat: trumus: 
ttat- (Pe. 11).—Ou bien il s’agit d’un nominatif singulier dont la désinence --s- est conservée 
aprés une graphie abrégée du nom, od disparait le suffixe (c’est le cas étudié ici). Ce der- 
nier type d’abréviation se retrouve, sous une forme aggravée, dans l’inscription *165 d’Idria 
(Istrie), A lire probablement luk(io)-s- mel(o)nk(io):s- 
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du dédicant dans 3 (Este): vo'l:tiiomno:s: tiuwa'n't:s’ a‘ritun:s: (entendre: 
‘a‘ritun(io)-s"). 

Exemples d’abréviations dans le cas (normal) de la désignation par deux noms 
(dont le second est patronyme ou gentilice): Ca. 1 (Este): -u-ko ‘e-n-non:s’; 
entendre ‘e-n-non(io)'s*, cf. Ca. 5 (Este) Molot. -e--n-nonia et Ca. 36 (Este) 
LEMONEI ENNONIOI.—Ca. 9 (Este): peso krumfellon:s:; entendre krume- 
lon(io)-s-, cf. Ca. 48 (Este) IVSTA. CRVMELONIA et Ca. 50 (Este) TERTIA. 
CRVME(L)ONIA—Dans ce qui reste de la plaque de bronze 10 (Este), ...Jerat- 
in:s* doit s’entendre [s]ero:t-in(io)-s° (cf. Serotinus, CIL. V 6545, Novare; etc.); 
il s’agit de la fin d’une dédicace: [mego dona:s‘io ... (nom indiv.)... s]ero-t-in(io)-s* 
ret 'tital*i"]—C’est aussi, 4 la fin d’une dédicace, un patronyme ou gentilice 
qui nous est conservé sur la plaque de bronze *168 de Gurina: ...]‘kavaron:s’; 
entendre (aprés un nom individuel dont la finale ...-s]- se manifeste encore par 
le point qui précéde k), le dérivé kavaron(io):s- (cf. Cavarasius & Vérone, CIL. 
V. 3710; Cavarius &4 Padoue, CIL. V 3042; en Carinthie Cauru, CIL. III 4842; 
etc.) 

Tl ne s’agit pas d’un processus phonétique; (sur les faits de samprasarana 
a Padoue, voir ci-dessous, C). I] s’agit d’un procédé graphique. Et nous en avons 
deux indices dans la graphie méme. D’une part, s’il existait une finale -ons 
(-uns) & Este, les deux consonnes devraient étre ponctuées: or, la nasale n’est 
jamais, en pareil cas, précédée d’un point (3, Ca. 1, Ca. 9; cf. *168). D’autre part, 
il semble qu’il y ait eu un essai pour signaliser l’abréviation en tant que telle 
dans les deux points superposés qui suivent n dans Ca. 9 (et dans *168). 

C’est probablement un hasard si les exemples réunis ci-dessus concernent 
seulement -yos aprés -n-. En effet, le probléme doit étre élargi, en fonction d’une 
étude générale de la désignation des personnes (nom individuel, dérivé du nom 
individuel du pére, nom de famille, etc.), étude qui déborde le cadre de cet article 
et que nous donnerons ailleurs. Et il apparait qu’en vertu du systéme ainsi défini, 
nos textes, dans les noms propres au nominatif sg., doivent recéler d’autres 
exemples encore de ces abréviations. Souvent, la ponctuation ne peut nous ren- 
seigner; ainsi, dans ‘e‘ge's‘t-s: (99, Este), rien ne marque si la forme est ou non 
abrégée pour -ege’s*t(t0)°s°, car le point qui précéde le ¢ est le point qui, normale- 
ment, doit suivre le premier s, et le point qui suit le ¢ est le point qui, normale- 
ment, doit précéder le second s, en sorte qu’il est impossible de savoir si le ¢ 
lui-méme est ponctué ou non. Mais, par exemple, dans 4 (Este), au début de la 
dédicace [mlego [| Jars: dona:s‘to ... , avec lacune d’une lettre au commencement 
du second mot, l’absence de ponctuation de r incite & voir dans le nom du dédi- 
cant quelque forme telle que [plar(io)-s- (cf. CIL. V 2659, Este) ou [vjar(io):s- 
(ef. CIL. V 2721, Este). Et de méme peut-étre, bien qu’on puisse moins aisément 
faire fond sur la ponctuation des textes de Lagole, le dédicant de Pe. 10, ‘a:rs-, 
s’appelle-t-il :a-r(io)-s- (cf. Holder III 686). 


B 


Il arrive, dans les inscriptions latines de |’époque républicaine, que -%a- (issu 
de -t(y)a-) soit écrit -ea-: fileat, etc. (Leumann-Hofmann §27), et des graphies 
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analogues se retrouvent en falisque (filea, CIE. 8075; etc.); a priori, devant 
voyelle, un flottement entre e et 7 dans |’écriture incline 4 songer 4 % voyelle 
plutét qu’A yod. Mais, en certains cas, un flottement entre suffixes est également 
invocable. Sur le probléme posé par ombr. spantea et sakreu perakneu, cf. 
Planta, §§85, 278. 

Le dédicant de la plaque 2, 4 Este, s’appelle' va-n-t-s: mo:l-donke-o- kara:n:- 
mn(io)‘s*. On a rapproché cette formation (sans autre exemple en vénéte) de 
la formation latine (elle-méme exceptionnelle) homuncié (en impliquant par la 
un phénoméne analogue 4 celui de lat. fileai, etc., c’est & dire un passage de 
-to- & -éo-); ceci supposerait, pour le vénéte, -i(y)o- aprés consonne, comme en 
latin. 

La ponctuation de o final (ponctuation de toute voyelle initiale de syllabe, 
donc de la seconde de deux voyelles en hiatus) marque bien que -e est voyelle,— 
& la différence du type vo-l-tio etc., ot jamais n’est ponctuée la voyelle qui suit 
-i- (notant yod). Il est probable que nous avons ici affaire 4 un suffixe -e(y)o-, 
sans gémination de yod, répondant au suffixe 4 géminées -eyyo- de vo(‘t:)te-i-- 
iio-s’ (100, 111, Este), eneitos- (*Pe. 50, Lagole), etc. Plus précisément, sur un 
dérivé *mo:l-do-n'ko-s: de mo'l-do (102, Este), biti comme iion‘ko-s-, tia‘t-son'- 
ko-s: (Pe. 11, Pe. 7, Lagole), a été formé un patronyme en -e(y)6, théme a nasale, 
paralléle aux patronymes en -eyyd (thémes a nasale) attestés 4 Este (123: 
vise't'10), & Padoue (148: do-u-peio) et & Gurina (*176: ...]e-7-t70). 

On ne saurait donc rien arguer de mo‘l-donke-o- contre les vues exposées plus 
haut relatives au traitement de yod appuyé en vénéte. 


C 


On ne connait, 4 Padoue, ni nominatifs en -io-s- (-ito°s*), ni graphies abrégées 
de tels nominatifs (ci-dessus, A), pour les cas ot: une consonne précéde le suffixe. 

En revanche, sur le vase 150, se lit: vo60 klu#iiari:s-. En rapprochant le datif 
‘o's'tiiare’t’ & Trieste (*ad 164; vase connu seulement par une copie de Corde- 
nons), M. S. Beeler (The Venetic Language [1949], p. 16) conclut 4 un suffixe 
-ari- (théme en -i-), encore que, dans l’onomastique “illyrienne”’ (Krahe, Lezi- 
kon, p. 146-147) aussi bien que celtique (Holder, I 215, 231, III 685, 688), n’ap- 
paraisse normalement que -aro- (avec dérivé -ario-). 

Or ce qui reste de la pierre 144 (Padoue) semble contenir une liste de noms 
d’hommes au nom. sg. II subsiste 4 la 1. 1: ...]:i-O0°s: ge-n-6ei[io's", c’est a 
dire, selon toute vraisemblance, un nom individuel suivi d’un patronyme ou 
gentilice en -yo-; la seconde partie de la 1. 2 est malheureusement 4 peu prés 
illisible; 4 la 1. 3, nous avons: ...]@0°s- ve-n-noni's*; il est trés probable que le 
second mot est—non un génitif, comme on |’a cru jusqu’ici—mais, également, 
un dérivé en -yo-. 

La question de -o-s‘titare-i: & Trieste restant réservée aussi longtemps qu’au- 
cune vérification du texte n’est possible, il apparait qu’a Padoue, la finale -yos, 
aprés consonne, aboutissait 4 -is par un phénoméne de samprasadrana connu en 


14 Le graveur a omis de ponctuer, dans le second nom, le n implosif. 
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osco-ombrien (Planta, §§116, 276), mais lié dans ces parlers 4 un trés large jeu 
de syncopes, inconnu du vénéte. Sur le probléme posé par lat. alis, cf. Leumann- 
Hofmann, §78. 

Rien n’indiquant jusqu’ici que @ ait eu une prononciation différente de celle 
de t, ce fait de samprasirana (-is pour -yos aprés consonne dans klu#iiari:s: 
et dans ve’n'noni's*) apparait comme un trait dialectal propre au parler de 
Padoue, et comme la seule marque connue de “patauinitads” en regard du vénéte 
d’Este. 


D 


Une des marques du caractére consonantique conservé par yod aprés consonne 
est la possibilité d’une combinaison entre consonne et yod; par exemple, dans 
l’osque de Bantia, on a *alyd > allo, *famelya > famelo, *Bantyai > Bansae, 
etc. En vénéte, on a relevé, pour ¢ + y, des faits du méme ordre (en dernier 
lieu, H. Krahe, J. F. LIX [1949], p. 157-160)!*. 

Le parallélisme des formules funéraires 113 (Este): -e-go vo'l:tiiomno-i- twva'n:- 
tiio[-z"] et 112 (Este): ‘ego ne-i'r-ka‘i: tiuva-ntsa‘t- a donné & penser que cette 
derniére forme résulté de *yuwvantyai (en regard du masculin ywantyoi), et 
cette explication de -téa- a été étendue au gentilice de la dédicante de 1 (Este): 
‘eb: vhaba‘i‘tsa‘i- (encore qu’ici une lecture vhaba‘i-tnia‘i- soit a la rigueur 
possible, avec une finale rappelant celle de vhetiana -o-tnia dans 24). Il est 
problématique d’étendre encore cette interprétation 4 des noms propres comme 
vo'kt-Se-s* (*182) ou vottso:s: (*180) 4 Wiirmlach, ou comme metio (Pe. 35) & 
Lagole, noms dont l’analyse reste obscure, et qui peuvent aussi bien contenir 
un suffixe en -s-"*, 

L’hypothése repose donc uniquement sur tiuvan‘tga‘i- (112). Elle se heurte 
& lobjection que -ty- se conserve normalement 4 Este (exemples plus haut). 
Méme en restreignant. l’hypothése de ce changement au cas de -nty-, res- 
teraient: iuva'n‘tiio[‘i:] (113), va-n-tiot- (Ca. 4), IVANTIOI (Ca. 19), vho-- 
u'go-n'tiot (129); méme en la restreignant 4 -ntya-, resterait vho-u-go-n‘tiiaka 
(29). D’autre part, nous connaissons trop imparfaitement la formation des fémi- 
nins en vénéte pour exclure la possibilité d’une suffixation par -sa 4 cété de la 
suffixation par -a (noms individuels seulement: ka‘n‘ta, 21, etc.; IVANTA, Ca. 
40, etc.; vho-u-go-n'ta-, 16, etc.) et de la suffixation par -na (vho-u-go-n‘tna, 16, 
etc.; IVANTINA, Ca. 43; etc.). 


16 Sur l’épingle votive 35 d’Este, le mot ‘a-:l-lo, 4 quoi se réduit la dédicace n’est pas un 
pronom (“aliud’’) mais, selon toute vraisemblance, le nom du dédicant: cf. en Carinthie 
CATRONI ALLONIS F. (Steuerberg bei Feldkirchen, CIL. III 11568) et 4 Padoue P. 
ALLON [.. . (CIL. V 2868)—Sur le prétendu vhiila (= filia) 4 Este (15), voir ci-dessous, 
E—IIl n’est rien que de problématique dans la recherche de combinaisons possibles de 
consonne + yod en vénéte. Krahe se référe 4 1 et 112 (Este), accessoirement 4 *182 (Wiirm- 
lach), et rapproche TATSORIA (CIL. III 10722, Nauportus) et MATSIV (CIL. III 3602, 
Aquincum). 

16 Dans *Pe. 46 (Lagole), la brisure du bronze n’a laissé subsister de la dédicace que l’ac- 
cusatif ]vot-tso-m:[, o nous voyons une épithéte du nom de l’offrande (‘‘annalem’’? cf. 
véd. tri-vatsd- ‘qui a 3 ans’’, vatsard-, etc. ?). 
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Dans |’état actuel des données, le passage occasionnel de -ty- 4 -té- en vénete 
demeure donc, sans plus, une vue qui n’est ni invraisemblable ni démontrée. 


E 


On sait que les “‘tablettes alphabétiques” d’Este nous ont conservé la liste 
des groupes de consonnes tautosyllabiques, ou, plus exactement, la liste des 
groupes de signes alphabétiques qui ne devaient pas, dans le corps du mot, étre 
dissociés par “‘ponctuation” (vh notant f, kv notant k”, groupes dont le premier 
élément est p, t (0), k, b, d, g, m, vh = f, §, 8, et dont le second élément, aprés 
chacune des consonnes précédentes, est n, 1, r). A l'exception de -sy-, les groupes 
de consonne + yod, étant tautosyllabiques, auraient dd figurer dans cette liste. 
S’ils y manquent, c’est sans doute que cette énumération est congue (et or- 
donnée) en fonction de |’écriture, non du phonétisme, et que |’alphabet ne pos- 
sédait pas de signe propre pour y. 

Ceci est vrai seulement dans la mesure ov |’on considére le signe 7 (& la fois 
voyelle et consonne) et non le signe redoublé 77,—4 moins qu’on ne reconnaisse 
existence d’emplois de ii en fonction vocalique (discussion ci-dessous). 

Dans la liste compléte des lettres de l’alphabet, donnée par la tablette 1, 
i doit figurer & sa place attendue (encore qu’une ligature confonde cet 7 a la 
fois avec la derniére haste verticale du @ qui précéde et avec la haste verticale 
du k qui suit); mais 77 n’y figure pas. A la ligne inférieure des tablettes, quinze 
des seize cases sont occupées par la liste des consonnes (v, z = d, h, 6, k, l, m, n, 
p, &, r, 8, t, @ = b, x = g), la seizitme étant remplie par un signe quelconque 
qui est e dans 1 et 2, o dans 4, mais 77 dans 3: 77 figure-t-il 14 4 titre de voyelle 
(comme ¢€ ou 0), ou bien le graveur a-t-il voulu compléter sa liste de consonnes 
par l’indication de la consonne y, ajoutée en queue de liste?!” 

$’il existe un emploi de iz en fonction vocalique, il faut, bien entendu, y voir, 
non pas un procédé de notation quantitative, notation inconnue du vénéte'’, 
mais probablement un “effet en retour’ de l’usage indifférent de 7 et 77 en fonc- 
tion consonantique. 

Les exemples allégués sont les suivants”, dans |’édition Conway: rehtit et 


17 Tl nous paraft, en tout cas, exclu de voir dans 77 la forme épigraphique latine de e. 
D’autre part, nous ne pensons pas, étant donnée la variation e/o/ii, que la voyelle de la 
seiziéme case ait été placée ‘‘en facteur commun”? aprés la série des consonnes, par exemple 
pour donner leurs noms (v + e = ve, etc.). Le nombre des cases (16 = 2 X 2 X 2) devait 
étre commandé par des raisons magiques, et le hasard faisait que ]’alphabet ne comptait 
que quinze consonnes pour garnir la rangée inférieure; d’ow |’addition d’une lettre quel- 
conque (autre que les quinze consonnes) pour compléter la ligne. 

18 L*hypothése que 6 serait noté par oh, @ par ah, é par eh, mais 7, autrement, par 77 (cf. 
en latin emploi d’apices sur O, A, E, mais usage de I longa) ne saurait étre soutenue si 
]’on reconnait que h n’est pas signe de longueur en vénéte (cf. Revue de Philologie, XXV 
1951, p. 204 et suiv.). 

19 T] n’est, naturellement, tenu compte ici que des textes présentant une signification, & 
l’exclusion des pseudo-textes formés de lettres ou signes incohérents (p. ex. 36, Este), ou 
des groupes de chiffres ou symboles (nombreux exemples, notamment, 4 Lagole), ou des 
graffites présentant des traits tracés au hasard (p. ex. *185 4 Wiirmlach). 
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vo'x'sit (25, Este), (v)hiila (15, Este), e-r-iimoh (31, Este), siirka (*156, Monte- 
belluna), & quoi est venu s’ajouter, pour Lagole, aliistko-s: (Pe. 32)—Or la 
plupart sont douteux ou faux. Dans la dédicace de Lagole, le troisitme signe 
du mot est de lecture incertaine (haste verticale, du milieu de laquelle part vers 
le bas un petit trait oblique) et pourrait étre un / aussi bien qu’un 7 (lire alors 
allisiko-s:, forme 4 gémination de celt. Alis- ?)—Le prétendu siirka de Monte- 
belluna n’existe pas, comme I’a montre E. Vetter, Glotta XXV [1936], 263-264; 
sur la lecture probable (uSedzta), voir plus haut, note 11—La dédicace 31 d’Este” 
doit se lire: mego dona:s:to ... ‘e-getor[a] -(a):i-mo-i: ke lo-u-derobo:s: (‘‘mé dé- 
nauit Egetdra pro Aem6 [maritd] et prd liberis”)—Dans la dédicace 15 d’Este, 
on lit, non pas (Conway) ¢ou°k-ka koli (v)hiila (“B., fille de Kolos ou Kolios’’), 
mais: bu’k-ka kolia-i-ii(a), avec une formation patronymique qui parait se 
retrouver dans l’épitaphe 115a (kolia’i-ie[...); le graveur a commis un lapsus, 
non en gravant a pour v, comme le pensait Conway, mais, a la fin du mot, en 
s’y reprenant 4 deux fois pour inscrire le a (qui se présente en fait comme une 
sorte de ligature de / + a)—Reste comme seul exemple dont la lecture soit 
sire l’épingle 25 d’Este, qui porte, respectivement, sur ses deux faces, sans 
doute possible: re-i:tiikatakna et: vo-g:siiehrema‘i'stna (e devant h étant un 
lapsus manifeste pour v); la seule lettre peu distincte sur le bronze est le a final 
de la premiére face. 

Ce texte a été interprété par F. Sommer (7. F. XLII [1924], 110): ““K. (€épouse) 
de R.; Fr. (épouse) de V.” et fournirait les seuls exemples connus en vénéte 
d’un gén. sg. thématique en -i—L’interprétation de Sommer souléve deux 
difficultés: ordre inattendu des termes (opposer 127, Este, i@uria makkno:s:; 
*135, Este, -u*kona galgno:s:); fait que les dérivés en -na ne fournissent pas, 
en général, de noms individuels, mais suivent un nom individuel féminin (ex- 
ceptions cependant: 19, 131, 132, 134, *136b); mais l’hypothése d’une méme 
omission ou abréviation sur les deux faces: re*i'tii(a), vo-g'sii(a) ne s’impose pas 
davantage—Mais, méme si |’on suit Sommer, il s’agit probablement des génitifs 
de Reitios et Voxios (pour ce dernier nom, cf. Vossius, CIL. V 4156), et la graphie 
-it pourrait étre en liaison avec celle des nominatifs en -io-s:/-iio's:. En sorte 
que rien jusqu’ici ne prouve clairement l’emploi de 77 en vénéte pour noter la 
voyelle 7, bréve ou longue. 


CONCLUSIONS 


a) Le vénéte posséde un yod antévocalique: a l’initiale du mot (nom propre 
yuvant-, etc.) et aprés consonne ou groupe de consonnes (notamment dans des 
dérivés en -yo-/-yd-); il posséde aussi, entre voyelles, (notamment dans des 
dérivés patronymiques ou gentilices), les géminées -yy- (écrites comme: 7 second 
élément de diphtongue + yod). 

b) Dans tous les cas, tant pour yod initial (I) ou pour yod appuyé (III) que 
pour le second élément de -yy- (II), la notation, faute de signe spécial, est faite 
par 7; mais, dans tous les cas aussi, 77 peut s’employer aussi bien que 7 pour noter 
yod, alors que 7 ne parait pas étre employé comme notation vocalique (E). 


* Voir un article présentement sous presse (Revue de Philologie, 1952). 
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c) Contre la conservation du caractére consonantique de yod en position 
appuyée, l’exemple (unique) d’une graphie -e- ne saurait étre retenu comme 
probant (B). En faveur de cette conservation plaident, 4 défaut d’exemples 
sirs de combinaison entre consonne et yod (D), les faits de samprasfrana pro- 
pres au vénéte de Padoue (C)—dqui sont de nature phonétique, et non purement 
graphiques comme diverses abréviations 4 Este et 4 Gurina (A)—, et surtout 
la syllabation. 

d) Il apparait en effet, que si, en général, les groupes de consonne + yod sont 
tautosyllabiques en vénéte, le groupe intervocalique -sy- était réparti entre les 
deux syllabes, comme le prouve (III) la “ponctuation” des exemples connus 
(a Vicence, 4 Lagole, et, peut-étre, 4 Covolo). 


Paris, Sorbonne, janvier 1952 


Note de correction.—Pendant la composition de cet article a paru, en mai 1952, l’édition 
par G. B. Pellegrini, dans les Rendic. dei Lincei, VII, VIII [1952], pp. 58-74, des textes *Pe. 
39 a *Pe. 54.— Pour *Pe. 51, le texte imprimé différe légérement de celui qui nous avait été 


communiqué. Le nom de la dédicante se terminerait par... ] -ka, non par... | mtta (ce 
qui supprime l’unique exemple cité de yod aprés m). D’autre part, dans la portion antér- 
jieure du nom, on distinguerait, non pas...]-i-i[... (comme il avait été indiqué a 


propos de yod intervocalique et 4 la note 8), mais...]a-i-d[... 


























ON THE ROMANCE THIRD PERSON POSSESSIVES 


Rosert L. Pouitzer 


Latin, as is well known, utilized two types of possessives for the third person: 
suus was used as the possessive for the singular as well as the plural whenever 
the possessor was the subject of the sentence, eius and its plural eorwm were em- 
ployed whenever the possessor and the subject of the sentence were different 
persons!. The Romance languages do not maintain this distinction. Some have 
preserved suus as the only possessive, others have preserved suus in the singular 
only and have generalized a possessive derived from illorum (in the case of Sar- 
dinian, ipsorum > issoru), which is the Late Latin successor to the classical 
T.atin eorum. The use of illorum (> leur, loro, etc.) as the only third person plural 
possessive is of course characteristic of French, Italian and Rumanian, while the 
generalization of suus in the singular as well as in the plural appears in Spanish 
and Portuguese. Yet a more careful look at the state of affairs in the earlier 
Romance languages as well as the dialectal distribution of the use of suus versus 
illorum in the third person plural shows that the picture given by the standard 
languages of today is deceiving as to the real distribution of swus and tllorum 
in the Romance world. Thus a statement like the one made for instance by Menén- 
dez Pidal in his historical grammar that the use of suus is characteristic for 
Spanish, Portuguese and Rhaetian only’, gives a quite inadequate picture. 

Modern Rumanian uses sdu as a third person singular possessor, and can also 
for the sake of greater clarity use lui (fem. ez) to refer to a single third person 
possessor, usually not the subject of the sentence*. In the plural modern Ru- 
manian has generalized lor. But Meyer-Liibke already pointed out that this 
development is comparatively recent, and that older Rumanian texts use sdu 
also in referring to a plural possessor, and lor in approximately the same func- 
tion in which lui and ei appear in the singular today‘. In other words, Rumanian 
shows originally at least a state of affairs that is remarkably close to that in 
classical Latin, a fact which may allow us to draw conclusions as to the chron- 


1 This is of course a simplification of the Latin rule, since (1) suus could be used in the 
subordinate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause if the subordinate clause ex- 
pressed the thought, wish or purpose of the principal clause, (2) the use of swus was already 
in classical Latin extended also to refer to a person not subject of the sentence, especially 
when the meaning of ‘“‘his own’’ or “their own”’ was implied, (3) if reference was made to 
the logical rather than the grammatical subject of the sentence, suus could also be used. 
(See Raphael Kiihner, Ausfuhrliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 2nd ed. (Hannover, 
1912), Vol. I, Part I, pp. 600 ff.) The statistics presented in this paper deal essentially with 
conformity or deviation from the classical Latin standard. Since this standard, however, 
is not unambiguous, especially with regard to uses in the subordinate clause, it was neces- 
Sary in a few instances to make an arbitrary decision as to uniformity or deviation from 
classical Latin. 

?R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espatiola, 7th ed. (Madrid, 1944), 
p. 258. 

* See Sever Pop, Grammaire roumaine (Bern, 1948), p. 211 and p. 372. 

* Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes (Paris, 1900), III, par. 73. 
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ology of the changes affecting the use of the possessive pronoun in the rest of 
the Romance world. For Rumanian, which was cut off from the rest of the Ro- 
mance speaking countries by the beginning of the sixth century, seems not to 
have followed various Romance trends which affected the other Romance coun- 
tries after that date’. 

While the Italian standard language uses loro < illorum, it is also well known 
that in Italy the generalization of loro for the written standard language is of 
comparatively recent date, and that the older written language still used suo 
quite frequently as the possessive pronoun for the plural also. What is even more 
important, the use of loro does not seem to be native to any of the Italian dia- 
lects. North, Central, and South Italian dialects agree in the use of a derivative 
of suus for the third person plural. If forms like lworu or lora appear in Southern 
Italian they are direct borrowings from the standard language’®. 

In the Spanish Peninsula, finally, we find swus also well established throughout 
the Portuguese, Castilian and Asturian-Leonese territories, if we except some 
isolated forms like lures in the Glosas Silenses or in early Asturian documents, 
where they are undoubtedly, as Menéndez Pidal explains, due to foreign in- 
fluence’. The Spanish Peninsula knows the form lur only in the West, namely in 
the Aragonese dialect and in Catalan: in other words, the use of lur is most 
likely due to infusion of the usage from France. For it is in the French territory 
that the derivatives of illorum are firmly established, again with minor excep- 
tions, namely the use of swus forms for third person plural possessors in isolated 
instances in Old French texts* and in some areas of Southern Provencal, where 
the use of the swus rather than the leur form, however, seems due to a com- 
paratively new regression of the leur forms’. By and large then the use of a 
derivate from illorum appears to be a definitely French phenomenon. Whenever 
an illorum derivative has become generalized elsewhere, the reason seems to be 
conscious imitation of the French custom, as was probably the case in Ru- 
manian and Italian, or diffusion of the French speech habit, probably the reason 
for the lur forms in Catalan and Aragonese. 


5 See Henri R. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philolo- 
gie, Beiheft 78 (Halle, 1929), p. 66 ff. Among the features evolved in common in Western 
Romance and apparently not shared by Rumanian were evidently the use of periphrastic 
expressions of the type ‘‘faire faire quelque chose 4 quelqu’un’’, the future compounded 
from the infinitive and habere, and the analytic type of passive, which in modern Rumanian 
is probably imitation of French. See Pop, op. cit., p. 297 ff. 

¢ For an up-to-date statement on the use of derivatives of swus in the various dialects 
and in medieval Italian, see Gerhard Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen 
Sprache, (Bern, 1950), II, p. 145 ff., also AIS 19 ‘‘il loro zio.”’ 

7R. Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 258. 

8 See Kristoffer Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise (Copenhagen, 1903), 
II, p. 381. 

® This is at least the explanation given by Jules Ronjat, Grammaire Istorique des Parlers 
Provengauz Modernes (Montpellier, 1937), III, pp. 84-85. Since Ronjat’s evidence for the 
former use of lur in areas which today have a derivative of suus is of course based on writ- 
ten texts, one can perhaps question the veracity of the assertion, keeping in mind the Italian 
discrepancy between the testimony of the written and standard language and the actual 
usage of the dialects. 
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The purpose of this article is not, however, to trace the rise of the leur forms 
in the Romance languages, but rather to trace the origin of the use of suus as 
the only singular possessive and illorum as the only plural possessive in some 
areas, as well as the generalization of swus for both singular and plural in others, 
in a study of documents from the Late Latin period. That Late Latin documents 
from the French area seem to show the tendency to generalize swus as the only 
possessive for the singular and eorum (the predecessor of tllorwm) for the plural 
has been noticed by researchers who have examined this material’. A detailed 
study of the use of eorum for suwus in the plural was made many years ago by P. 
Geyer" who traced examples of the use of eorum in Late Latin documents from 
France as far back as the sixth century, but who went wrong, as we shall pres- 
ently see, when evidently under the influence of the existence of Italian loro 
he assumed that a study of Italian documents would show the same result!. 
Detailed statistics for the use of suus for eius in the singular and the use of 
eorum (illorum) for suus in the plural were compiled by Mario A. Pei: he found 
that the eighth century documents use suus for eius in practically all instances 
(27 out of 30) and the same was true for the use of eorum for suus in the plural 
(28 out of 30 instances). On the other hand, suus in the singular and eorum in 
the plural were practically always used in their classically correct function". 

The compilation of statistics from the seventh century documents“ which I 
undertook shows that in that period the situation was already the same as in the 
eighth century: suus is used correctly as singular possessor subject of the sen- 
tence, but substituted for eius in 31 of a possible 35 instances. In the plural eorum 
is used correctly for the non-subject possessor, and is substituted for swus quite 
generally (11 instances). Some striking examples of the usage follow: swus for 
eius: quam una cum Herone et ratronae suae commutavi (Doc. 26); ab ipso Er- 
meleno in genetore suo...epistola...fuisse conscripta (Doc. 15); eorum for 
suus: per ipsas eorum noticias ... inter se placitum abuerunt ...eorum inter se 
in antea ligalis deducant racionis (Doc. 28). 

To trace the use of swus for the singular and eorum for the plural back to the 
sixth century is somewhat more difficult. The instances quoted by Geyer are 


10 See Mario A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Tezts in Northern France (New 
York, 1932), p. 202 ff., who (p. 205) gives also a bibliography of other studies of Latin from 
the French area showing a similar result. 

11 Paulus Geyer, ‘‘Beitrige zur Kenntnis des gallischen Lateins,’’ Archiv fiir lateinische 
Lexicographie und Grammatik, II (1885), 25-47. 

12 Geyer, op. cit., p. 40. Until the more recent studies in dialect geography, especially 
the compilation of the Italian linguistic atlas, the use of loro in standard Italian was of 
course deceiving as to the real distribution of illorum forms in Romance and Late Latin. 
Thus for instance C. H. Grandgent in his An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), 
p. 162, states that zllorum replaced suus everywhere except in Spain. Actually, of course, 
neither the distribution in the Romance languages nor the study of Late Latin bear out 
such a conclusion. 

18 Pei, op. cit., p. 206 and p. 308. 

14 Jules Tardif, Monuments historiques (Paris, 1866). The documents considered were 
all the original documents written in the seventh century. The above-quoted book by Pei 
utilizes essentially the eighth century documents of the same collection. Numbers of the 
documents quoted after examples refer to the document numbers in the Tardif collection. 
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based on the somewhat antiquated edition of documents by Pardessus!® and 
are probably not from original documents but from later copies. While it is true 
that later copyists usually corrected the orthography rather than the syntax of 
earlier documents, the examples given by Geyer are not as trustworthy as those 
found in the Tardif collection. The most important writer of the sixth century 
whose language has been shown to reflect popular usage, namely Gregory of 
Tour, does not indicate the generalization of suwus and eorum!*. I examined the 
Capiularies of the Merovingian kings!” which range from the year 511 to the 
early seventh century, and found that they quite frequently do show the sub- 
stitution of swus for eius in the singular, though not yet as frequently as the 
seventh or eighth century documents (16 out of 22, or 73% substitution, as 
against 88% substitution in the seventh, and 90% substitution in the eighth 
century). The substitution of eorum for suus in the plural does not seem defi- 
nitely attested. There are five instances of the correct use of swus: decrevimus 
... praecipientes ut quicumque admoniti de agro suo... idola...non statim abie- 
cerint (from the order of Childebert I, year 511 to 558, p. 21, 1. 31 ff.); ante fati 
reges ecclesiis aut fidelibus suis contulerant (in the pact of Guntchramnis and 
Childebert II, year 587, p. 18, 1.18), etc. (The latter may even be an example 
of suwus for eorum if the suus is meant to refer to ecclesiis rather than to reges.) 
The documents of the Merovingian Capitularies are at any rate not absolutely 
original, but somewhat later copies, and a certain amount of correction by later 
scribes is of course not impossible. 

What proves of particular interest, however, is the comparison of the French 
usage with that found in eighth century documents from Italy. An examination 
of the original documents of the Codice diplomatico longobardo' gives the fol- 
lowing results. In the documents from the Central Italian area (Toscanella, 
Chiusi, Lucca, Pisa) swws is nearly always used correctly for the subject pos- 
sessor in the singular as well as in the plural (some 4 cases of evidently “reverse”’ 
substitution of etus and 1 of eorum, as against nearly 100 instances of correct 
use). At the same time, however, suus tends quite gradually to be substituted 
for eius as well as for eorum: suus for etus in 20 out of 203, or 9% of all cases, and 
suus for eorum in 7 out of 97, or 8% of all cases. Some examples of this extended 
use of suus in the singular as well as in the plural are the following: singular 
possessor: possedeat casa cum extrinseco swo (Lucca, Doc. 34); offerere .. . casa 
tlla...cum suis edeficiis (Lucca, Doc. 127); plural possessor: liceat earum 
ambabus cum res suas ibidem vivere (Pisa, Doc. 125); et st forsitans ipsi filit mei 
ad ipsa ecclesia servire nuluere...tolla portionem suam quale eorum legibus 
conpetet de res meas (Lucca, Doc. 261),—in the last two examples, incidentally, 
the use of eorum in the dative function is also noteworthy, for it foreshadows the 

18 J. M. Pardessus, Diploma, Chartae, Epistolae, Leges aliaque instrumenta ad res Gallo- 
Francicas spectantia (Paris, 1843-1847). 

16 Max Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours (Paris, 1890), p. 694 ff. 

17 Monumenta Germaniae Historiae, Leg. II (Hannover, 1883), pp. 1-23. 


18 Codice diplomatico longobardo, Luigi Schiaparelli ed., Vol. I and II, (Rome, 1929 and 
1932). Numbers of documents quoted refer to the numbers in this edition. 
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Italian use of loro (< illorum < eorum); quoniam volunias Dei ut cunctis pro 
anima sua remedium concurret (Chiusi, Doc. 248), etc. 

It should also be pointed out that the statistics given above are probably 
somewhat inaccurate from the point of view of reflecting popular usage, not 
only because the written Latin can hardly be expected to be an exact replica of 
spoken usage in any case, and any legal type of document would of course lag 
even further behind popular innovation, but also because the forms eius and 
eorum appear almost regularly in the stereotyped dating formula of every docu- 
ment, where they undoubtedly represent fixed legal terminology rather than 
popular usage, and unduly influence the statistical picture: regnante domno nostro 
Desiderio rege et filio eius domno nostro Adelchis rege, anno regni eorum quarto 
decimo et duodecimo, etc... . 

For the documents from Northern Italy (Piacenza and various locations north 
of the River Po) the picture is somewhat different. The substitution of suus 
for etus seems rather more advanced than in the Central Italian area (8 of a 
possible 50, or 16%): Arichis tradidit nepta sua...cum omne substantia sua 
(Milan, Doc. 233); scripsi ...rogatus ab Ermedruda ...cum consenso et volun- 
tale ipsius genetore suo (Milan, Doc. 36). What was stated above for the Central 
Italian documents regarding the use of eius and eorum in the dating formulas 
applies equally to the North Italian documents. In the plural possessor it is 
interesting to note that the substitution of swus for eorum seems to be absent 
in the North Italian documents. There are all in all 18 instances of the use of 
eorum, and no substitution of swus occurs. Unfortunately the original documents 
do not contain any instances of a classical Latin use of suwus as a plural possessor, 
and so it is impossible to determine whether the substitution of eorwm for suus 
ever occurred in the North Italian area in the eighth century. In order to enlarge 
the sample from the North of Italy I examined also the documents that were 
later copies, considering only those which the editor considered fairly reliable. 
In these documents also the usage of eorum was fairly well preserved (only 1 
instance of the substitution of swus out of a possible 19): ergo his commutatis 
rebus superius comprehensis una cum omnis edificia vel accessione sua. . . vindica- 
bunt (Pavia, Doc. 155, copy of the twelfth century). On the other hand there 
are two substitutions of eorum for swus (out of a possible 12): faciant omni tem- 
pore tpsas vel successores earum (Doc. 155); si ipsis aut successoris vel heredibusque 
eorum de ipsa comutatione removere voluerint (Brescia, Doc. 257, copy of the 
twelfth century). In other words the evidence gathered from the later copies 
seems to point out that the use of eorum in Northern Italy, unlike in Central 
Italy, was fairly stable. It is also interesting to note that in the same documents 
the use of suus for etus in the singular was considerably higher than in the orig- 
inals from the same area, namely 12 out of a possible 28, or 43%. 

To furnish a comparison with a later state of affairs in Central Italy the col- 
lection of documents from the Lucca Monastery is available."® I picked the docu- 


18 Memorie e Documenti per servire all’istoria del principato lucchese (Lucca, Vol. IV, 
part II, 1836, Vol. V, part II, 1827). All documents examined are listed, and most are found 
in Vol. V, although some are reproduced in Vol. IV. Unless otherwise indicated, the num- 
bers of the documents refer to Vol. V. 
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ments written from 890 to 900 as a random sample”. It indicated that the trend 
to substitute suwus in the singular as well as in the plural had progressed con- 
siderably during the eighth and ninth century. The substitution of swus for 
eius in the singular affected 34 of a possible 60 cases, or 57%, while in the plural 
the substitution of swus for eorum took place in 7 of 11, or 64% of all instances. 
An example of swus for eius: ipsa casa cum fundamento et edificio suo...in 
integrum mihi eas dedisti (Doc. 1030); swus for eorum: dedisti . . . casis cum fun- 
damentis et edificiis suis (Doc. 980). In one document (No. 55, Vol. IV) there 
occurs the use of eorum for suus: Amadeus comes palacio et missus et Adalbert .. . 
direxerunt missum de eorum presentia. Since the same document however is 
unique in using also eus for suus (tpse Petrus episcopus una cum Teutperto advo- 
cato eius ...reclamasset) we are probably dealing with an instance of hyper- 
correctness without significance for the actual linguistic usage. 

The picture revealed by the statistical examination of the Late Latin docu- 
ments is thus the following: in France we definitely find as early as the seventh 
century the substitution of eorum for swus to an extent which makes it clear 
that eorum was the only plural possessive that was at all in popular use. This 
exclusiveness of eorum in the plural is accompanied by a similar exclusiveness 
of suus in the singular which can be traced back as far as the sixth century. 
This exclusiveness of swus in the singular, it must be insisted, is fat ahead of the 
Italian trend to substitute swus in the singular as well as in the plural, a trend 
which according to the documentary evidence did not gain its momentum until 
some 300 years after France had already generalized suus as the only singular 
possessive. The position of Northern Italy seems to be somewhere between the 
two trends: the substitution of swus for eius is by the eighth century somewhat 
farther advanced than in Central Italy, and there seem to be forces at work 
which are at least retarding the loss of eorum in the plural. 

What is the explanation which seems to fit best this state of affairs in the Late 
Latin documents as well as the subsequent distribution of the possessive in the 
Romance world? The basic Romance trend was apparently the substitution of 
suus for eius as well as eorum, in other words the loss of the synthetic genitive 
pronoun and increasing use of the possessive adjective—a trend already present 
in classical Latin (Cf. footnote 1). That this development was by no means rapid 
seems born out by the evidence of the eighth century Italian documents as well 
as by Rumanian, which seems not to have been affected by it (Cf. footnote 5). 
But on this basic Romance trend was superimposed another, namely the general- 
ization of suus for the singular and eorum for the plural, a development trace- 
able to sixth and seventh century France. The explanation for the latter trend I 
believe lies in the symbiosis of Germanic and Romance in Northern France 
during that period, and the widespread bilingulalism current in the North of 
France at that time”. For the usage of a possessive pronoun (at least for the mas- 


2 Op. cit., Vol. V. Documents listed from Numbers 965 to 1046. 

21 The idea that the Romance speech of France and Northern Italy has been especially 
affected by Germanic influence is not new. The outstanding phonological quality of French 
and North Italian speech presumably due to Germanic influence is the distinction of pho- 
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culine and neuter) in the singular and the use of the genitive of the personal 
pronoun as possessive for the plural is a Germanic feature: Old High German 
sin (his) and plural zro (their). Thus it would seem that the Germanic sin fixed 
the use of suus as the singular possessive while Germanic iro determined the 
use of illorum as the only plural possessive. The latter fact becomes even more 
plausible because the original impact of the Germanic was evidently not made 
on the form illorum, but rather on the classical eorum, which in the fifth or sixth 
century after the palatalization of the hiatus vowel, the fall of fina -m, and the 
change of % to 0 was pronounced joro. The general substitution of illorum for 
eorum apparently did not take place until the eighth century* after the use of 
eorum as the only plural possessive had already become well established. On 
the basis of the evidence advanced here it is thus suggested that the French use 
of leur (and with it the similar use of loro, lur, etc. in other Romance languages) 
presents a phenomenon which is originally at least due to the impact of Ger- 
manic on the Romance of Northern France. 


University of Washington 
Seatile 





nemic vowel quantity, this means the distinction between free (long) and checked (short) 
vowels. Other supposedly Germanic features include the position of the verb in Old French, 
which is, basically at least, second in the sentence, the habit of using two rather than three 
different demonstratives, etc. See especially Walther von Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung 
der romanischen Sprachraéume (Bern, 1950), pp. 110 ff.; also by the same author, Umfang 
und Bedeutung der germanischen Siedlung in Nordgallien im 5. und 6. Jahrhundert im Spie- 
gel der Sprache und der Orisnamen, Vortrage und Schriften der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaft zu Berlin, Heft 36, 1950. 

22 See Wilhelm Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 4th ed. (Halle, 1911), p. 235. 

23 The increase in the use of the pronoun ille, and of illorum for eorum is noticeable in the 
Late Latin documents of the eighth century. (See Pei, op. cit., p. 196; Geyer, op. cit., p. 40) 





REPORT ON A SECOND TRIP TO ETHIOPIA* 


Wotr LESLAU 


In 1946-7 I undertook a trip to Ethiopia with the purpose of gathering material 
on the Semitic languages of Ethiopia in order to compile eventually a Hand- 
book and a Comparative Grammar of the Ethiopic languages'. I then had occa- 
sion to work on Tigre in the North, and on Harari, Argobba, Gafat, and Gurage 
in the South. For some of these languages, such as Argobba and Gafat, my in- 
formation was incomplete; for Gurage, I had occasion to work only on the dia- 
lect of Chaha? and incompletely on Aymallal. In order to supplement and check 
the material previously collected, to investigate the remaining dialects of Gurage, 
and to look into some of the Cushitic languages, I decided to undertake another 
trip to Ethiopia. The trip was made possible thanks to a grant of the Social 
Science Research Council, supplemented once more by Mrs. Denyse Mosseri- 
Dreyfus. I wish to express my sincere thanks to those who helped me in the 
realization of my project. 

I left New York on January 13, 1950 and passing through France, arrived on 
the evening of the 10th of February in Addis Ababa. 

I had left Addis Ababa two and a half years ago and found quite interesting 
changes. The research worker will be especially interested in the development 
of the National Library. Its new director, Ato Kebbede Mikael, writer and 
poet, did an excellent job in the reorganization of the Library. The books are 
being catalogued, and a beginning of the description of the collection of the Ethi- 
opic manuscripts of the National Library has been made. The Library also or- 
ganizes conferences held on Saturdays on various subjects; the language used 
is English and a sentence-by-sentence translation into Amharic is done by a 
young Ethiopian. The Library also publishes a review Alamanna tabab, “World 
and Science” in Amharic. It would be very important to take decisive steps in 
making the National Library a depository of the Ethiopic manuscripts dispersed 
all over the country, using all possible means, such as microfilms, copying or 
buying the manuscripts, as far as possible. It would also be of the greatest value 
if a Journal could be published in the field of Ethiopic studies in which Ethio- 
pian and Western scholars would cooperate. 

I had also this time the honor of being received by the Emperor with whom I 
discussed the object of my visit. The Emperor had orders issued to his adminis- 
tration to extend their services in the realization of my project. 


My first visit to the interior was to the region of Ankober. During my pre- 
vious stay in Ethiopia I had occasion to work in Addis Ababa on the language 


*The publication of this article was made possible through a grant of the Brandeis 
University Research Fund to which I wish to express my sincere thanks. 

1 See, A year of research in Ethiopia, Word 4 (1948).212-225; abbreviated ‘‘Research.’’ 

2 Texts in Chaha and a grammar in outlines were published by the present writer in 
Ethiopic Documents: Gurage, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, vol. 14, 1950. 
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of Argobba*. Working out the material I soon noticed that Argobba was very 
closely connected with Amharic. As a matter of fact, the relation between the two 
languages seemed to me to be that of two dialects and I was sceptical about the 
reliability of the material I gathered in Addis Ababa. I, therefore, decided to go 
to the Argobba speaking region. Accompanied by my cook and Ato Yonas, put 
at my disposal by Ato Akale Worq, Vice-Minister of Education, with the task 
of writing up the report of our trip to the Ethiopian newspapers‘, I left Addis 
Ababa on March 2nd by car for Debre Berhan. Debre Berhan lies 81 miles 
northeast of Addis Ababa on the road Addis Ababa-Asmara. It is in the province 
of Shoa; is the seat of the governor of the whole region inhabited mostly by 
Amharas. Some districts of the Adal or Danakil are also under the authority of 
the local governor. 

The next day we left for Ankober. A trip of 8 hours (approximately 2} miles 
per hour) through a.country of green pastures, but bare of all trees, brought us to 
the village of Gorebela, which is the seat of the administration of the nearby 
city of Ankober. Ankober was the capital of Ethiopia in the 18th century, and 
the churches of Kidane Mehret, Giyorgis, Maryam, and Medhane Alem, as 
well as remnants of Menelik’s dwelling house, bear witness to the historical 
past of the city. 

The next day we went down to the village of Aliyu Amba at a distance of 
about 4 hours ride to the southeast of Ankober. Aliyu Amba is about 5500 feet 
high (3000 feet lower than Ankober), situated in a region called wdéynd daga, 
that is intermediary between ddga (“highland”) and q*dlla (“lowland’’). The 
hot climate and the numerous flies do not add much to comfort. Aliyu Amba 
is a village inhabited mostly by Argobba who are Moslems; there are also some 
Ambharas in the village. Euphorbia trees and mud walls around the houses give 
it a particular aspect. Aliyu Amba is an important market-place—the market 
day is a Friday—visited by merchants coming in caravans from Ankober and 
by the Adal or Danakil. The language of the inhabitants was Argobba. At pres- 
ent only the older people still speak the language whereas the young generation 
uses Amharic. I was told that the inhabitants of the village of Canno to the 
South of Aliyu Amba speak only Argobba. This village is in the region of the 
q’alla “lowland” which implies torrid heat and uncomfortable conditions for 
work. Since I had occasion to work on Argobba with inhabitants of Canno liv- 
ing in Aliyu Amba, I did not go to the region of Canno. I stayed only a few 
days in Aliyu Amba and took with me some informants to Ankober where work- 
ing conditions were better than in Aliyu Amba. I soon arrived at the conviction 
that the Argobba which I gathered on my previous trip from the informants 
living in Addis Ababa was in complete agreement with the Argobba of the Ar- 


3 Research, p. 224. The only documents on South Argobba are those collected by Mme 
de Monfreid, published in Marcel Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional (1939) .375- 
427. On the documents of Seetzen and Lefebvre which were considered as Argobba, see my 
article, Examen du supposé argobba de Seetzen et de Lefebvre, Word 5(1949) .46-54. 

‘The report appeared in the Amharic newspaper Addis zimdn ‘‘New Times”’ year 10, 
no. 2 (1950); a brief resumé is given in The Ethiopian Herald, Saturday, May 27, 1950, p. 2. 
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gobba-speaking regions, and I decided, therefore, to continue my work on 
Argobba in Addis Ababa. There is indeed quite a number of Argobba speakers 
in Addis Ababa living in the section of the ‘“New City” addis kdtdéma in the 
Market. 

The language of Argobba is so close to Amharic that tentatively I would con- 
sider it an Amharic dialect. I suspect that if we know more about Ancient Am- 
haric the similarities between the two languages would be more striking. In 
questioning my informants on about 1300-1500 words I found only about 80 
words which are confined to Argobba; the remaining words are the same as in 
Amharic except that they take an appearance characteristic of Argobba mor- 
phology. One might be tempted to explain it through the influence of Amharic on 
Argobba, but the impact of Amharic could not be so great as to leave only 80 
words in the language. Besides, the region of Canno which is less exposed to 
the influence of Amharic, since most of the inhabitants do not seem to speak 
Amharic, has the same vocabulary as the region of Aliyu Amba. 

There is another form of Argobba spoken in the region South of Harar, but, 
unfortunately, I did not have occasion to investigate this dialect®. 


After a stay of 12 days in the region of Ankober I returned to Addis Ababa to 
make preparations for a trip to the Lake Zway. During my previous work on the 
various Gurage languages I came across the problem of the language spoken on 
the islands of the Lake Zway. Various opinions were expressed concerning the 
language of the islands, all of them from hear-say, since no linguist had the op- 
portunity of personal investigation®. I, therefore, decided to find out which lan- 
guage is spoken on the islands of the Lake Zway. 

Having received letters of introduction from the Governor of the province of 
Arussi, Dedjazmach Asrat Kassa, to the Director of the province residing in 
Asella, I left Addis Ababa on Friday, March 24th at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
for Adama called at present Nazareth. The train covered the distance of Addis 
Ababa-Nazareth of 66 miles in two hours. From Adama, an important market- 
place but otherwise without any particular interest, I went by truck to Asella. 
We covered the distance of Adama-Asella of 50 miles in 7$ hours. The country- 
side is very attractive: the river Awash, the mimosa-like tree called grar’ so char- 
acteristic for the lowland, native huts of straw and mud, great herds of cattle 
so renowned of Arussi grazing in the grar-woods. The country is inhabited mostly 
by Gallas; Amharas are, of course, also found in the country of Arussi. It is 
interesting to note that occasionally one finds small Gurage colonies either in 
Asella itself or in the other parts of Arussi®. 


5 Research, p. 220. 

*M. Cohen, Etudes d’éthiopien méridional, p. 78-81. A short bibliography on Zway is 
given in Guébre Sellasié, Chronique du régne de Ménélik IT, publiée et annotée par Maurice 
de Coppet, p. 162, n. 4. 

7 Grar is translated ‘‘Acacia abessinica’”’ in Cheesman, Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, 
p. 220; the Amharic dictionaries of d’Abbadie, Guidi, and Baeteman consider it as ‘‘mi- 
mosa.”’ 

8’ The Gurage merchants often migrate to other parts of Ethiopia. This will explain the 
fact that the vocabulary of the so-called Argobba of Seetzen (1816) and Lefebvre (1845) 
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Two days after arrival at Asella I left for Lake Zway accompanied by my 
cook and two guards given to me by the Director of the province. A direct way 
would take about 8 hours by mule or by foot, but since we left at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon we had to make a detour in order to find a village where to spend 
the night. After 3 hours of ride we arrived to the village of Dati where we spent 
the night. Next morning we left for the village of Gorega crossing the Katara 
river. We arrived there after a ride of 2} hours. The secretary of the village with 
two more guards accompanied us to the Lake Zway, a stretch of five hours ride. 
The whole country is lowland, and the horses which went with us had to be 
brought back to the highland early next morning, because, according to the 
belief of the people, the horses would die of the heat of the lowland. We arrived 
in the evening of the same day to a Galla village overlooking the Lake. 

The Lake Zway is called Zway in Amharic, Zay in the language of the people 
of the islands, and Laqi in Galla. The language is called Laqi by the Gala and 
by the inhabitants of the islands themselves. The word is of Galla origin and 
means “oar”. It is taken from the oars used by the inhabitants of the islands 
to move their barges across the Lake. These barges are made of bamboo, and 
are of the same kind as the tank”a of the Lake Tana, but even narrower. As a 
matter of fact, there is room in principle only for one person. There are five 
islands on the Lake. They are: 1) Tulluguddo (in Amharic), Dabraé Seyon or 
Darba Con (in Lagi), the tabot’ is Maryam; 2) Taddaééa (in Amharic), Aysot 
(in Laqi), the fabot is Abraham; 3) Fundurro (in Amharic), Famat (in Laqi), 
the taboi is arbaté ansasa “the four animals”; 4) Galina (in Amharic), Galila 
(in Laqi), the tabot is Tekle Haymanot; 5) Dabra& Sina (in Amharic and in 
Laqi), the tabot is Maryam. The biggest island in Tulluguddo”. The Lake is a 
malaria region, the malaria season beginning with the small rains, that is in 
mai-juin, and continuing through the rainy season. The inhabitants are fisher- 
men; they also weave linen making Samma’s or togas, blankets and women- 
shirts. They till their land, but the land is mostly on the mainland, in the country 
of the Gallas, since most of the islands are mountains and the stony ground does 
not yield much to cultivation. Once a week there is a market on the mainland, 





was collected in a region of Ankober inhabited by Gurage who came there from their pro- 
vince of Gurage. As a matter of fact, this vocabulary is of the Gurage dialect of Selti-Wolani 
(Word 5.46-54). I do not think that M. Cohen is right when he says: ‘‘Pluté6t que de supposer 
des gouragués faussement classés comme argobbas dans la région d’Ankober, ne doit-on 
pas se demander si dans la région trés mal connue ow se trouve |’argobba-nord (a 1’Est 
d’Ankober), il n’y a pas eu ou au moins n’y avait pas il y a un siécle des éléments parlant 
le langage qui transporté a l’ouest en pays gouragué, constitue le selti-walani?’’ (Comptes 
rendus du GLECS, vol. 5.49). 

® Tabot means according to the context: 1. The Ark in the Sanctuary; 2. The Sanctuary; 
3. The church; 4. The Saint to whom the church is dedicated; 5. The sacred objects of mys- 
tery carried in procession (Walker, The Abyssinian at home, p. VII). 

10 Some variants of the names are given in Guébre Sellasié, Chronique du régne de Ménélik 
IT, p. 335. The Guida dell’ Africa Orientale Italiana (1938) gives the number of inhabitants 
as follows: Tulluguddo 300, Taddaééa 60, Galina 50, Dibra Sina 30, Fundurro 20. In a pri- 
vate conversation. Blatta Marse‘e Hazen, who visited recently some of the islands, gave 
me the following numbers: Tulluguddo 800, Taddaééa 500, Galina 100, Fundurro 100, Dabra 
Sina 30. 
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across the Taddaééa island. The Laqi-people sell their fish, the woven linen, and 
the Galla bring spices, perfumes, cattle, and so on. 

The language of Laqi is a Gurage dialect of the group Selti-Wolani, that is 
Oriental Gurage. Many of the inhabitants, however, speak or understand Am- 
haric and Galla. Their language as well as the style of their houses (round, with a 
central pillar, with various partitions)" would indicate that the Laqi-people are 
of Gurage origin. According to their balabbat (that is, local chief of noble origin), 
however, they came from Menz, in the province of Shoa, to the North of Addis 
Ababa. It would seem probable that the balabbat’s family came from the Menz 
whereas the bulk of the population is Gurage. The question still arises as to who 
were the original inhabitants of the islands. It seems that the original inhabitants 
of the islands were the Sidamo. As a matter of fact, Lake Zway is separated 
from the Gurage-Selti by the province of Morogo, of Sidamo origin. Originally 
the whole province of the present-day Gurage was of Sidamo origin. The coun- 
try was then occupied by military colonies from Northern Ethiopia. These colo- 
nies cut a wedge in the Sidamo province, and at present the Sidamo remained on 
nearly all the borders around the province of Gurage. As for the Morogo, they 
remained between the Selti and the Zway people. The influence of the Sidamo 
vocabulary on Gurage, and especially on Oriental Gurage, is considerable. 

Concerning their Christianity it is interesting to note that every island has a 
church (see above), but all the priests are Amharas. Most of them do not live 
on the islands; they come from the mainland to perform religious ceremonies at 
festivals or other occasions (death, baptism, etc.). The deacons, however, are 
young men from the islands. The churches have several manuscripts; many of 
them are, unfortunately, used as reading texts for the pupils and are in a very 
bad shape”. After I have left the islands I heard from a Swedish missionary 
the tradition according to which one of the churches had forty tabot’* brought to 
the island at the time of Mohammed Gragne, the Moslem conqueror of the 16th 
century". It might be interesting to verify the exactness of this tradition. 

In connection with reliability of local traditions I would like to mention a 
small, but quite characteristic, incident. Before I left Addis Ababa for Zway I 
was asked by a high administrator of the province of Arussi whether I intended 
to study the popular language or the language of the clergy. I answered enthu- 
siastically that I would like, of course, to investigate both these languages. As a 
matter of fact, if the clergy had a language of their own this would be the only 
region in Ethiopia where a clerical language was used. I thought that it might 
be some North Ethiopic language preserved among the clergy of the islands. I 
was asked the same question by the balabbat of the island and I gave the same 


11 See Leslau, Ethiopic Documents: Gurage, p. 78 ff. 

12 Among other manuscripts I saw the one of the story of the Martyrs of Nagran (see 
E. Pereira, Historia dos martyros de Nagran, Lisboa, 1895). Several other manuscripts 
have been taken recently to Addis Ababa for copying. 

13 See note 9. 

14 A similar tradition is reported in Guébre Sellasié, Chronique du régne de Ménélik IT, 
p. 335. 
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enthusiastic answer. But after inquiring into the matter it became clear that 
the language of the clergy is an Amharic, of no special kind. The reason why the 
balabbat (and I suppose that the opinion of the administrator came from the 
balabbat) and the local tradition consider the language of the clergy as a par- 
ticular one is because the clergy are Amharas, that is people who come from 
outside and whose language is not that of the inhabitants of the islands. Conse- 
quently their language is a different one differentiated from that of the Lagi, 
but from linguistic point of view this language has no particular character. 
This detail intends to show that if local tradition is not verified it can sometimes 
be raisleading. On the other hand I do not mean to state that we should deny 
value to local traditions. 

The next day of our arrival to the bord of the Lake Zway we went across on 
the small barges to the island of Fundurro (about 15 minutes ride), from there 
to Tulluguddo (about 40 minutes ride) where we spent the night. The barking 
of the hyenas of the other parts of Ethiopia was replaced here by the howling of 
the hippopotami which come ashore at night. Also during the daytime they are 
seen on the lake, and the Laqi-people often take spears with them to defend 
themselves against the attacking hippopotamus. The next day we crossed to 
Taddaééa (about an hour ride from Tulluguddo) and there spent the night in 
the house of the balabbat. Our meals consisted of dry and fresh fish during the 
whole trip. The day after, we left the island, spent nearly the whole day on the 
market held on the mainland, passed the night in a near-by Galla village, and 
returned to Asella. I took with me a young deacon from the island of Tulluguddo 
and I worked with him on his language. I had other informants for the language 
of Laqi, namely Laqi people coming to Asella. In Asella I also had occasion to 
work on a vocabulary of about 1200 words in the Sidamo dialects of Kambatta, 
Tombaro, Alaba, and Gudella (or Hadiya). Schoolboys of the Swedish Mission, 
policemen of the Police Training School of Asella were my informants. 

In Asella I lived in the compound of the Swedish Mission. The Mission has a 
hospital and a school; they cultivate their land, and they just finished building 
a mill to which the neighboring Gallas bring their grain to grind. I was received 
in the most generous way by the Mission and I wish to express my particular 
thanks to Dr. and Mrs. Walter Gisellson for their kind hospitality. 


After a stay of about four weeks in the province of Arussi I returned again to 
Addis Ababa to prepare my next trip for Godjam. 

The purpose of my trip to Godjam was to check and supplement my material 
on Gafat. On my previous trip I had occasion to investigate Gafat, a language 
spoken in the South of Godjam, in the region of the Blue Nile. This language is 
at present no longer spoken; Amharic has taken its place. Last time I found only 
four informants still speaking Gafat, but I felt that the investigation needed to 
be completed!*. I left Addis Ababa on May 5th by truck for Debre Markos, the 
capital of Godjam. We passed the night in the camp of the Italian and Ethio- 


15 See Gafat Documents, Records of a South-Ethiopic language, 1945; Research, p. 220 ff. 
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pian workers who spent there the last two years building the bridge over the 
Blue Nile. This camp is situated on the other side of GYoha Seyon. The next 
day we crossed the bridge. Where hours of toilsome work were necessary to 
cross the Blue Nile it takes at present two minutes to do it. We arrived to Debre 
Markos the same day. The governor of the province, Dedjazmach Kebbede, 
this time, too, promised me his help. Instead of going to Burie, as I did last 
time, it was more advantageous to go to Fenote Selam (‘‘Road of Peace’’), 
which is destined to be the new capital of Godjam. Various reasons dictated 
the change of the capital: Debre Markos, the former capital, is not situated in 
the center of the province, there is scarcity of water in the ancient capital, and 
the climate is changing and cold. Fenote Selam is on the road Debre Markos- 
Burie at a distance of 47 miles north from Debre Markos. The future capital is a 
little over a mile inland of the main road. Various official buildings are already 
in construction, whereas the inhabitants are allowed to build only provisional 
huts until the plans for the future capital are completed. 

Already in Debre Markos I heard that two of my former informants of Gafat 
died. I hoped that the two others would agree to come from their region of 
Womberma to Fenote Selam, but for reasons independent of their will things 
could not materialize and very unwillingly I had to give up the supplementary 
investigation on Gafat. I profited, however, from my stay in the Agau province 
and collected a vocabulary of about 1200 words in the language of Agau of 
Damot. I still hope to be able to supplement the investigation on Gafat when 
the occasion arises. 


The weeks I spent in Addis Ababa in the intervals between trips to the in- 
terior were used for the investigation of Gurage. On my last trip I had occasion 
to investigate only Chaha and partially Aymallal. The Gurage dialects are so 
numerous and are of such great importance for the study of Ethiopic in general 
that I decided to investigate as many Gurage dialects as possible. It so happens 
that one can find in Addis Ababa Gurages of nearly all the provinces. My in- 
formants were schoolboys, soldiers, policemen, government employees, mer- 
chants, workers, and others. The Ethiopian authorities were extremely helpful 
in the accomplishment of my work. 

I investigated the grammatical structure of Ennemor, Muher, Masqan, Gogot, 
Selti, Wolani; checked the material of Chaha and Aymallal; the investigation of 
the Gurage dialect spoken on the islands of the Lake Zway was already men- 
tioned before. In all these languages I also collected a vocabulary of about 1500 
words, as well as in the dialects of Eza, Gyeto, and Endegeii. The classification 
of Gurage would tentatively be the following: 1) Occidental Gurage including 
Chaha, Eza, Ennemor, Gyeto, Endegefi, with a sub-group of Muher, Masgqan, 
and Gogot; 2) Oriental Gurage including Selti, Wolani, Zway; 3) Northern 
Gurage with Aymallal as its only representative. 

I hoped to cross the whole country of Gurage and make a linguistic map, but 
the approach of the rainy season did not permit me to realize this project. It is, 
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indeed, imp« “sible to travel in Gurage during the rainy season. I hope to do it 
at another occasion. 

In Addis Ababa I also collected a vocabulary of about 1200 words in the lan- 
guage spoken at Qabena in the region of Wolqitte. The language belongs to the 
Sidamo group. 

I also made some recordings of Gurage music, and recorded texts of the vari- 
ous languages I investigated. 

Before leaving the country I had the privilege of being received once more by 
the Emperor to whom I reported on the work I did in his country. Beginning 
July I left Ethiopia. 


It is with pleasure that I express once more my gratitude to the Ethiopian 
authorities who made my work in Ethiopia possible. My particular thanks go to 
His Excellency Ato Wolde Giyorgis, Minister of Pen, who took a sincere interest 
in the work I did and recommended me warmly to the various governors of the 
provinces; Col. Kefle Ergetu, Vice-Minister of Interior; Ato Akale Worgq, Vice- 
Minister of Education; General Mullu Gyeta Bulli, Head of the Imperial Guard; 
Dedjazmach Asrat Kassa, Governor of Arussi; Dedjazmach Kebbede, Governor 
of Godjam; Fitawrari Sahay Enq”e Sellasie, Vice-Governor of Shoa; Col. Wolde 
Sellasie; Ato Felleqe Ergetu, Secretary General of the Ministry of Pen; Ato 
Amde Mikael, Director of Press and Information; His Excellency Ras Imrou, 
Ethiopian Ambassador to the United States, who facilitated my first contacts 
with the Ethiopian authorities; Dr. Lucien Matte, Director of the Tafari Makon- 
nen School, at present President of the University College of Addis Ababa, who 
put at my disposal students with whom I worked for several months. 

The cordial cooperation of the Ethiopian authorities was made possible 
through the approval of His Majesty, the Emperor Hayle Sellasie, whose under- 
standing of scientific work greatly facilitated my linguistic investigations in 
Ethiopia. 


Brandeis University 








LE BASQUE ET LES LANGUES CAUCASIQUES* 
(Suite et fin) 
RENE LAFON 


Vv. VERBE 
A. Formation des racines 


21) Bsq. r(a)-: préfixe de causatifs. 
Abkh. r-: méme valeur. 


Voir Trombetti, §121; Dumézil, 149; Lafon, I, 425-428. 

Le basque posséde des verbes causatifs formés en ajoutant 4 des racines ver- 
bales le préfixe ra-: bil- “‘marcher’’, rabil- ‘faire marcher, mouvoir, déplacer’’; 
gi- “faire”, ragi- ‘faire faire’; les participes passés sont respectivement e-bil-t 
ou 2-bil-1, e-rabil-i, e-gi-n, e-ragi-n. Ce préfixe n’était déja plus productif au XVIe 
siecle. 

L’abkhaz forme réguliérement ses causatifs au moyen d’un préfixe r-: des 
racines gal- “‘se tenir debout, se lever’, c- ‘aller’, on tire les racines r-gal- ‘mettre 
debout”’, r-c- “faire aller’. 

On peut citer le cas, unique, il est vrai, d’une racine commune au basque et 4 
’abkhaz et d’ow |’on tire dans les deux langues un causatif au moyen du préfixe 
r(a)-. De la racine abkhaz ajg’-, qui exprime |’idée de proximité, on tire des formes 
verbales signifiant ‘‘s’approcher”’, et d’autres, pourvues du préfixe r-, signifiant 
“approcher” (transitif). La racine basque aigu- signifie ‘‘venir” (soul. digi 
“viens”, ddigiin “qui vient’’, salaz. dagun ‘qui vient’’, avec réduction de la 
diphtongue ai 4 a); eragu, qui, dans le roncalais de Vidangoz, signifie ‘‘apporter’’, 
est une forme causative dont le sens primitif a dd étre “faire venir’. Dans d’autres 
dialectes, la racine a subi une métathése; on y rencontre des formes comme 
haugi, daugin, jaugin (part. passé), eraugi, eragi (voir Lafon, EJ, IV, 1950, p. 
303-304). 


B. A ffizes personnels et pronoms personnels 


22) Bsq. ni “‘je” (pron. pers.); préf. pers. n-, suff. -d (devenu le plus souvent 
-t 4 la finale). 
CNE (dans 2 langues): n- et d-, racines du pronom pers. de Ire pers. du sg. 


Voir Dumézil, 138; Lafon, I, 383, 390 et 528. 

Bsq. n-, p. ex. dans noa “‘je vais’’, nakien “je le savais’’; -d dans dudan ‘‘que 
j’ai’’, -t dans dut “je l’ai’’. Le roncalais présentait, selon Bonaparte (Verbe, p. 
XII), 4 la finale de cette derniére forme, une sonore “‘participant de d, r et | 
...@t qui se trouve aussi en finnois et dans d’autres langues”; sans doute un d 
spirant, articulé peu nettement et susceptible de se transformer en r douce, voire 
en l. Azkue entendait un d, 4 Vidangoz, comme finale de dud, et une r 4 Uztarroz. 


* Voir Word, 7. 
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La forme primitive du suffixe basque de Ire pers. du sg. était done -d; on sait que 
le basque, actuellement, n’admet pas de d final, mais seulement ¢. En basque, 
le pronom personnel de Ire du sg. est nz; l’élément -d n’est employé que comme 
suffixe verbal. 

Deux langues du Daghestan emploient simultanément n et d pour exprimer 
la Ire pers. du sg. En lak, le nominatif du pronom personnel de Ire du sg. est na; 
mais toutes les autres formes sont tirées d’une racine différente, étu-. La consonne 
notée ¢# est une sourde forte, qui comporte une plus grande tension musculaire 
des organes articulatoires et une occlusion plus ferme; elle est plus longue que la 
faible correspondante, notée ¢, et n’est pas aspirée. Ce ¢t, comme les autres occlu- 
sives sourdes fortes du lak, provient de la sonore correspondante, soit d. En 
dargwa, le nominatif du méme pronom personnel est nu, et cette forme sert de 
théme a plusieurs autres cas, dont l’ergatif; mais le génitif et les locatifs sont 
tirés d’une racine di-. Le dialecte dargwa du district de Tsoudakhar semble avoir 
éliminé cette dualité, et tirer tous les cas d’une racine d-: nomin. du, erg. da, 
dat. dam, gén. dil, contre dargwa nu, nuni, nam, dila. Le koubatchi, du groupe 
dargwa, ou toutes les occlusives sonores peuvent étre facultativement remplacées 
par les spirantes correspondantes, tire tous les cas d’une racine d- (spirant). 
L’emploi simultané de formes 4 n et de formes 4 d est certainement un archaisme. 


23) 2e pers. du sg. 


1° Bsq. suffixe masculin -k, sans doute de *-g. 
CS: préf. g-, indiquant le régime, direct ou indirect, de 2e pers., sans dis- 
tinction de genres ni de nombres. 


Voir Lafon, I, 391 et 528. 

Il semble bien que le suffixe basque -k (duk “tu l’as’”’) repose, comme le pense 
Gavel, sur un plus ancien *-g; le basque n’admet pas la sonore g en fin de mot. 

Dans les langues kartvéles, les indices personnels de Ire et de 2e pers. sont 
toujours préfixés. Le préfixe *g- a subsisté tel quel en géorgien et en laze; il est 
représenté en mingrélien par g- ou par zéro, en svane par j-. 


2° Le cas du préfixe basque de 2e pers. du sg. (indifférent au genre), qui 
est lié & celui du pronom personnel correspondant, est plus difficile. Ce préfixe 
se présente, suivant les dialectes, sous les formes h-, y-, zéro; le pronom, sous 
les formes hi, yi, 7. 

Notons tout de suite que la forme yi (ronc.) n’est certainement pas primitive. 
En roncalais, 7 consonne initial de mot est devenu régulitrement xz (chuintante 
sourde): zan “mangé’’, xin ‘“‘venu’’, zo “frappé”, rei “féte’”’, en regard de jan, 
jin, jo, jet d’autres dialectes. 

D’autre part, étant donné qu’au pluriel zu “vous” s’oppose 4 gu “nous’’, il 
est peu probable qu’au singulier une forme sans consonne initiale, comme 1, 
se soit opposée 4 ni “‘je’’. Mais quelle a pu étre la consonne initiale? On peut 
hésiter entre *g, qui tombe parfois 4 l’initiale en basque, et *h. La forme primitive 
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du pronom personnel de 2e du sg. était-elle *gi ou *hi? Aucun argument décisif 
ne permet actuellement de trancher la question. Mais dans les deux cas, des 
rapprochements avec les langues caucasiques sont possibles. 

Le *g de *gi serait identique au *g étudié plus haut, qui est employé comme 
suffixe, et qui est devenu -k & la finale, tandis que, entre voyelles, il s’est amui 
(aprés quoi un 7 consonne s’est parfois développé). 

Si l’on suppose que la forme primitive était celle méme qui s’emploie dés les 
plus anciens textes dans les dialectes basques-frangais, soit *hi, on peut rappro- 
cher ce *h du préfixe h- qui sert, en géorgien, 4 indiquer le sujet de 2e pers. (sans 
distinction de nombres), et qui représente un *h- du kartvéle commun (d’oi, 
en svane, x-), et aussi de la série n° 5 de Troubetzkoy: w- ou u- en CNOQO; h- en 
CC, w- ou h- au Daghestan (voir Lafon, I, 527-528). 


24) Bsq. gu “nous”, suff. pers. -gu (dans certains cas, -ku), préf. pers. g- 
(avec perte de |’élément labial). 

V. gé. gw-, gé. mod. gu-, sv. gw-, préf. d’objet de lre pers. du pl.; CNE, 
formes 4 spirante palatale ou postpalatale sourde, ou 4 affriquée latérale infra- 
glottale sourde. 


Voir Uhlenbeck, 578; Trombetti, 86; Dumézil, 139; Lafon, I, 529. 

Le préfixe basque de Ire pers. du pl. est g-; gu- devant voyelle a perdu son 
élément labial. 

En svane, certains cas du pronom personnel de Ire du pl. sont tirés de la ra- 
cine gw-. 

Cette racine n’a de correspondants, au Nord du Caucase, que dans quelques 
langues du Daghestan. Gé. et sv. gw répondent aussi 4 une spirante palatale ou 
postpalatale, ou 4 une affriquée latérale infra-glottale sourde, des langues CNE, 
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25) Bsq. zu “vous” (devenu pronom respectueux de 2e du sg.), suff. pers. 
-zu (dans certains cas, -izu), préf. pers. z- (avec perte de ]’élément labial). 

CNO s°-; CC su; CNE, formes de types ic’u, éu, Su, Zu, pronom personnel 
de 2e du pl. 


Voir Uhlenbeck, 578; Trombetti, 87; Dumézil, 139; Lafon, I, 529. 
Les formes nord-caucasiques constituent la série n° 8 de Troubetzkoy. 


26) Bsq. d-: préfixe verbal de 3e pers. 
CNO, CC et CNE: d-, sert 4 former des démonstratifs ou le pronom pers. 
de 3e pers. 


Voir Dumézil, 138. 

Le préfixe verbal d-, en basque, ne correspond 4 aucun pronom personnel ou 
démonstratif. Mais dans diverses langues caucasiques septentrionales, un élé- 
ment d sert 4 former un pronom personnel de 3e pers. ou des démonstratifs. Des 
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mots ou des thémes réunis par Dumézil (p. 55), nous retiendrons ici: oub. da-~ywa 
“ainsi’’, avec une particule -ywa qui figure dans les pronoms personnels; tchétch. 
deé “la”, d’ot dedrinig “celui-la”; ing. dedra “celui-la”, en regard de hara- 
“celui-ci”. De plus, un élément d figure, souvent joint 4 d’autres, dans les pro- 
noms personnels de 3e pers. ou les démonstratifs de plusieurs langues du Daghes- 
tan. I] apparait nettement dans le théme do- du pronom avar et botlikh de 3e 
pers. En khinaloug, démonstratif de l’objet rapproché: sg. du (étres raisonnables 
masculins), dé (étres raisonnables féminins et animaux), pl. dur (étres raison- 
nables masculins et féminins). En tabassaran, l’un des trois démonstratifs a 
pour thémes di- ou du-, selon que |’objet est plus proche ou plus éloigné (voir 
Bouda, Tab., §53). Koub. id (avee d spirant), pronom pers. de 3e du sg. (pl. 
ittd, itté). En kuri, le pronom pers. de 3e du sg. est am(a), dont l. m se retrouve 
dans diverses langues des deux versants du Caucase; mais les autres cas du sg. 
sont tirés d’un théme dda-; le pronom de 3e du pl. a pour théme dbur-. En bou- 
doukh, le pronom de 3e du sg. est ad. 

1 est probable que cet élément d- est identique 4 celui qui est utilisé comme 
indice de classe dans diverses langues caucasiques septentrionales. 


27) Bsq. l-: préf. verbal de 3e pers. 
Quelques langues CNE et CS: traces d’un élément démonstratif J et d’un 
préfixe verbal de 3e pers. J-. 


Les basquisants ne sont pas d’accord sur la nature et l’origine du préfixe per- 
sonnel /-. Schuchardt y voyait une réduction du mot al, ahal “possible’’, qui peut 
en effet s’employer devant des formes verbales. L’hypothése est ingénieuse; mais 
le préfixe I- figure, chez des auteurs du XVIe siécle, dans des formes de prétérit 
qui servent 4 exprimer un fait qui a eu positivement lieu, sans aucune nuance de 
possibilité ou d’éventualité. Tandis que, dans le Systéme du Verbe basque (I, 
387-389), je penchais, non sans hésitation, pour l’hypothése de Schuchardt, 
aujourd’hui je pense que ce préfixe doit reposer, comme d-, sur quelque ancien 
démonstratif par ailleurs perdu. 

En svane, la 3e pers. du sg. du verbe “‘étre” employé comme copule est /-t, 
en regard de xw-i “je suis’’, x-i “tu es”: l- est ici le préfixe personnel de 3e pers. 
Le svane posséde un démonstratif de l’objet rapproché dont le nominatif sg. 
est al, ala, ale, ali, suivant les dialectes, et dont le théme du pluriel est aliar- 
(avec un suffixe de pl. -ar). Deux langues du Daghestan possédent des démonstra- 
tifs formés au moyen de I: boudoukh alu “‘celui-ci”, ala (ald) “celui-la’”’; djek 
lam “‘celui-ci” (le pronom pers. de 3e du sg. est am), lu “celui-la”. Peut-étre ce 
l- se retrouve-t-il dans le préfixe personnel abkhaz I-, qui désigne les raisonnables 
féminins 4 la 3e du sg. 


C. Suffixe de passé 
28) Bsq. -n. 
Diverses langues caucasiques de tous les groupes: -n. 


Voir Dumézil, 146; Lafon, I, 532-533. 
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Le suffixe -n, parfois précédé d’une voyelle, 4 servi 4 former en basque des 
participes passés et des formes verbales personnelles de passé. I] n’est plus pro- 
ductif: dés le XVIe siécle, on ne crée plus de participes passés en -n, ni de nou- 
velles formes verbales personnelles. Ex.: eman “(ayant été) donné”, jakin 
“(ayant été) su”, nakien “‘je le savais’”’ (en regard de banaki “‘si je le savais éven- 
tuellement”’ et de nakike ‘‘je le saurais”), nakiken ‘‘je pouvais le savoir’’; racines 
ma-, aki-. 

L’abkhaz posséde un suffixe de passé -n: sablan “‘je brilais’”’ (intrans.), racine 
bl-, indice s- de lre pers. du sg. Ce suffixe peut s’ajouter 4 un nom ou a un groupe 
nominal (substantif plus adjectif) précédé d’un indice personnel de sujet: lara 
dabzian “elle était bonne”’, lara “elle’’, bzia ‘bon, bonne’’, d- indice pers. de 3e 
pers. sg. raisonnable; avec oiva “homme”’, saoivabzian “‘j’étais un homme bon’’. 

Le tchétchéne a des imparfaits en -i provenant de *-i-n; |’avar a un suffixe de 
passé -n; de méme le tabassaran. 

Le vieux géorgien se servait d’un suffixe -en pour former des aoristes dénomina- 
tifs intransitifs: ganhkacen ‘‘tu devins homme” (kac “homme”, gan- préverbe, 
h- sujet de 2e pers.). Le svane a lui aussi des aoristes intransitifs en -an, -en, 
comme aimecdn “tu as vieilli”, de *adhimecdn (medi ‘‘vieux’’, ad- préverbe, h- 
sujet de 2e pers.). Mais il est douteux que ce suffixe 4 nasale exprime proprement 
le passé: l’opposition de l’aoriste au présent n’est pas d’ordre temporel; c’est 
une opposition d’aspect. L’impératif fait partie, en géorgien et en svane, du 
systéme de l’aoriste: 4 cété de v. gé. davdumen “je me tus” (rac. dum- “‘étre 
silencieux”, da- préverbe, v- sujet de lre pers.), on a la forme d’impératif dadu- 
menit ‘“‘taisez-vous’’, avec le suffixe de pl. -¢ et une voyelle 7 qui se rencontre aussi 
bien a l’indicatif qu’A l’impératif; 4 la 2e pers., la forme d’impératif ne se dis- 
tingue de la forme correspondante d’indicatif que par l’absence de préfixe de 
sujet (préfixe zéro): dadumenit contre dasdumenit (de *dahdumenit) ‘‘vous vous 
étes tus”. Il convient donc de ne pas faire état ici des aoristes géorgiens et svanes 
que j’avais cités dans Syst., I, 533. Toutefois, il semble bien y avoir un suffixe 
de passé dans sv. xuywan “il l’avait”, en regard de xuywa “‘il l’a’’, formes en 
réalité passives, o xu- (de *x-a-) est un indice de 3e pers. 4 valeur de datif 
(voir Deeters, Das Khartwelische Verbum, §144). La question reste ouverte. 


D. Formes non personnelles 
29) Bsq. préfixe e-, 7-. 
Traces de i- en géorgien. 


Voir Lafon, I, 534-535; II, 7-10. 

En basque, dans toute une classe de participes et de radicaux verbaux, d’ab- 
straits verbaux et de noms d’agent, la racine verbale est précédée d’un élément 
e- ou i-. L’usage flotte parfois entre e- et i-, qui ont ici exactement la méme valeur 
et doivent étre deux variantes d’un méme morphéme. Ex.: rac. bil- “marcher’’, 
radical verbal ebil ou ibil, participe passé ebili ou ibili, abstrait verbai ebilte, 
ebilize, ibilte ou ibiltze, nom d’agent ebilizale ou ibilizale; rac. ma- ‘‘donner’’, part. 
passé eman, abstrait verbal emate ou emaite, nom d’agent emale ou emaile: rac. 
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k(h)us- “voir”, radical verbal ik(h)us ou ekus, part. passé tk(h)usi ou ek(h)usi, 
abstrait verbal ik(h)uste ou ek(h)uste, nom d’agent ik(h)usle ou ekuslari. Du mot- 
racine *go- “‘haut’’, qui a servi 4 former |’adjectif gora (ancien latif), ainsi que les 
superlatifs goen et goien, on a tiré en biscayen dialectal et en guipuzcoan le 
participe passé igo “monté’’. Bsq. *go- correspond 4 abkh. we- ‘“‘monter’’, wa- 
“vers le haut” (préverbe). 

Le géorgien posséde deux substantifs tirés de racines verbales au moyen d’un 
préfixe i-: igavit ““comparaison, image”, de la racine gav- “ressembler”’, et isari 
“trait, fléche’”’, de la racine sar- ‘jeter, lancer”; 1’ final des deux mots est |’in- 
dice du nominatif. Je ne connais pas d’autres mots géorgiens formés de la méme 
facon. I] existe en basque une racine zar- ‘mettre, poser’, qui concorde exacte- 
ment, pour ce qui est des sons, avec gé. sar-. Elle donne un radical verbal ezar 
et un participe passé qui est, suivant les dialectes, ezari, ezarri, izari, tzarri. 
La différence des significations ne constitue pas un obstacle irréductible au 
rapprochement: la racine verbale basque signifie parfois “envoyer” et ‘‘jeter”’ 
(voir références dans Lafon, I, 323); lat. mittere “aisser aller, laisser partir, 
envoyer, lancer” est devenu fr. metire. Mais certains parlers basques-espagnols 
possédent des variantes 4 s (eseri, isari, jasarri) qui font difficulté. 


30) Bsq. -i: suffixe de participe passé. 
CNO et CNE: -2, suffixe de participe passé. 


Le basque posséde trois suffixes de participe passé: -i, -n, -tu; ce dernier a 
été emprunté au latin. Ils s’ajoutent au radical verbal, qui exprime |’idée ver- 
bale pure et simple: uizi “(ayant été) laissé”, ikusi “(ayant été) vu”, en regard 
des radicaux verbaux wiz, ikus. Le suffixe -i n’était déja plus productif au XVIe 
siécle (Lafon, II, 10-12). 

Dumézil rapproche (144) ce suffixe basque du suffixe tcherkesse -7, -j, -ej, 
qui sert 4 former ce qu’il appelle un “gérondif passé”: sa-k’e-j7 s-Ga-k°a-zi-y 
“aprés étre allé, je suis revenu”’, litt. “moi-étant-allé je-suis-revenu”’; la racine 
verbale signifiant “aller” est k’e-; s- est l’indice de lre pers. du sg. (voir aussi 
Dumézil, Etudes comparatives, 230). 

Il convient d’ajouter que plusieurs langues du Daghestan ont des participes 
passés formés au moyen d’un suffixe -i: tabas. gqz “étant venu’’, agoul ligqi 
‘qui a écrit”’, oudi wyi “ayant bu’’; rac. qq-, l-igq-, wy- (voir Dirr, 277, 339, 353). 

Pour le suffixe basque -n de participe passé, voir plus haut, n° 28. 


E. Suffixe relatif 


31) Bsq. -n: suffixe relatif. 
Mgr. -ni: suffixe relatif. 


Voir Lafon, I, 466-467. 

En basque, le suffixe -n ajouté 4 une forme verbale personnelle tient lieu de 
pronom relatif et sert, d’une maniére générale, 4 exprimer la subordination. Soit la 
phrase 4 deux propositions indépendantes ikusi! dugu? etxea®; ederra* da’ ‘‘nous- 
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avons? vu! la-maison’; elle-est® belle*”’. Ajoutons le suffixe -n 4 la forme verbale 
personnelle dugu; nous obtenons une phrase 4 principale et relative, ikusi dugun 
etxea ederra da “la maison que nous avons vue est belle” (avec une :égére pause, 
le plus souvent, entre etzea et ederra). La forme relative ikusi dugun “que nous 
avons vu” peut se décliner comme un substantif: tkusi duguna “celui (celle, 
ce) que nous avons vur’, itkust dugunaren “de celui (celle, ce) que nous avons vu”, 
L’inessif sg. ikusit dugunean signifie soit ‘dans celui (celle, ce) que nous avons 
vu’’, soit “quand nous l’avons vu(e)”. On dit zer tkust dugu? “‘qu’avons-nous 
vu?’’, mais, en interrogation indirecte, errazu zer ikusi dugun “dites ce que nous 
avons vu”’. 

Le mingrélien posséde une particule -ni qui s’ajoute aux formes verbales 
personnelles et qui, par ses emplois, est comparable au suffixe basque -n. Elle 
s’emploie souvent 4 la place du pronom relatif namu; elle signifie aussi “que, 
pour que, quand, comme, si’’. Voir Kipchidzé, Grammatika mingrel’skago jazyka 
(1914), §§122, et aussi 145, 147, 149, et l’article -ni du lexique (p. 289). L’i 
du suffixe mingrélien semble étre une particule, sans doute identique 4 celui de 
la particule ti “aussi, méme”’ qui s’ajoute souvent en mingrélien aux pronoms 
personnels et aux démonstratifs: ma “moi’’, mati ‘moi aussi, moi-méme’’. 

Voici quelques exemples cités par Kipchidzé: 

mi'orsa' ni*, min® ore*? “celle-que? j’-aime', qui® est-elle*?’”’; bsq. maite dudana 
nor da? “id.”’; matte dut “je Vaime”, matte dudan “que j’aime’’, maite dudana 
“celle (celui, ce) que j’aime”’, nor “qui?’’, da “‘il (elle) est’’. 

Dans un conte mingrélien figure cette phrase: “le médecin donna au pécheur 
sa femme et tout ce qu’il avait gagné’’; traduite en basque, elle garde la méme 
structure, et l’ordre des mots lui-méme peut étre conservé: 


mecamalek “le médecin”’ (erg.) mirikuak (actif) 

musi “de soi’’ bere 

ili “la femme”’ (nomin.) emaztea (nomin.) 

do “et” eta 

mukit “par soi-méme’’ (erg.) berak (act.) 

koxvada ni “ce qui lui échut”’ trabazi zuena (pour *zuenn-a) “‘ce qu’il 
avait gagné”’ 

iripeli ‘tout’? (nomin.) oro “tout” (nomin.) 

mecxomes “au pécheur” arranizaleari 

kimeéu “il le lui donna”’. eman ziozkan. 


Mgr. kuucit, mortasa ni “dis-lui qu’il vienne’’: bsq. errok ethor dadin: ethor 
dadin “‘qu’il vienne” signifiait primitivement ‘“qu’il devient (ou devienne) venu”’. 
Le subjonctif basque, aujourd’hui, est toujours formé & l’aide d’un auxiliaire, et 
pourvu du suffixe -n. En vieux basque, la forme relative sans auxiliaire dathorren, 
tirée de dathor “il vient”, pouvait signifier “qui vient, qu’il vient, qu’il vienne”’. 

En mingrélien on dit miofinani, kofira “ayant regardé, il vit”. En basque, il 
faut ajouter le suffixe d’inessif singulier au suffixe relatif: begiratu zuenean, ikust 
zuen, litt. “dans le temps qu’il avait regardé, il vit”; zwenean est pour *zuen-n- 
ean, le basque n’admettant pas les consonnes doubles. 

Le suffixe mingrélien -ni mériterait une étude détaillée, et il serait trés impor- 
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tant de connaitre son origine. En tout cas, la concordance des constructions 
basques et mingréliennes doit retenir l’attention. 


VI. FORMATION DES MOTS 


32) Bsq. -t: suffixe de ler élément de nom composé. 
CNE: -d, -t (provenant de -d), suivi parfois d’une voyelle: suffixe servant 
a former des génitifs de substantifs ou des adjectifs. 


Voir Lafon, BSL, XLIV (1947-48), p. 144-154. 

Le basque posséde des noms composés dont le premier élément est terminé 
par ?, ou parfois, dans les parlers qui possédent des occlusives aspirées, par th, 
p. ex. sut(h)ondo “‘coin du feu’’, de su “feu” et (h)ondo (de lat. fundum) “fond, 
cété’’; sup(h)azter “‘Atre’’, de su et bazter “‘cété”, pour *sutbaster; ilhartitz “épi- 
taphe’’, de il “‘mort’’, harri “pierre” (dont 1’7 final est tombé) et (h)itz “parole, 
mot”. Il semble que ce procédé de formation ne fait plus vivant 4 l’époque des 
plus anciens textes. On a toutefois essayé de lui redonner vie, 4 une époque ré- 
cente; on a formé par exemple le néologisme eskuiitz “lettre (missive)”, de esku 
“main” et itz “mot’’, pour remplacer le mot d’emprunt letera ou letra. Cet élé- 
ment -i a pu étre a l’origine la sonore d, car d, en fin de mot, devient ¢. 

Plusieurs langues du Daghestan possédent un suffixe qui consiste en une 
occlusive dentale et qui sert 4 former des génitifs ou des adjectifs, deux fonctions 
qui, dans ces langues, sont connexes et parfois méme n’en font qu’une. C’est en 
routoul que les faits sont le plus nets. Un méme suffixe -d(a) sert 4 former le 
génitif de tous les noms et pronoms et les adjectifs, ainsi que les participes: dam 
“forét”’, gén. damad; de baga “demain’’, on tire l’adjectif bagdda. Les adjectifs 
sont terminés par -da, -d, -ad, -id, -ad: l’adjectif ture bos “vide” est devenu en 
routoul basta (d s’est changé ici en un ¢ analogue 4 celui du frangais); ce suffixe 
peut manquer quand les adjectifs sont employés comme attributs. De rdyas, 
infinitif futur du verbe “boire” (racine ray-), on tire le participe futur rdyasta (le 
participe présent est rdyad, le participe parfait rdyad). Ce suffixe sert donc 4 
former des déterminants (génitifs de substantifs, ou adjectifs). 

En tsakhour, un suffixe -da sert 4 former le génitif de certains pronoms per- 
sonnels et, ajouté au suffixe de pluriel -bi3, le génitif pluriel des noms ethniques. 

Troubetzkoy a signalé que certaines formes verbales du kuri et du tabassaran 
sont obtenues par addition de la copule 4 un ancien participe présent 4 suffixe 
-d: kuri wihida “‘(je, tu, il, etc.) jette” est formé d’un ancien participe présent 
*wihi-d (cf. routoul vihi-d “jetant, celui qui jette’”’) et de la copule a. 

Une langue du groupe avaro-andi, |’atlouatl, forme ses adjectifs au moyen du 
suffixe -da. L’artchi, ot le génitif est en -n (précédé d’une voyelle), forme des 
adjectifs au moyen des suffixes -n et -it suivis des voyelles u ou 7: ikk “lumiére”’, 
ikkttu “umineux, clair’. On retrouve cet élément morphologique dans I’occlusive 
dentale que certaines langues samouriennes ajoutent au théme des adjectifs 
lorsqu’ils sont employés comme substantifs: en tabassaran et en kuri -di (les 
participes du kuri sont en -di); en agoul, -t# aux cas obliques (mais -f au nomina- 
tif); en oudi, -{ (adjectifs et quelques pronoms). On le retrouve aussi dans |’élé- 
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ment -d ou -da que quelques langues samouriennes et quelques langues du groupe 
avaro-andi ajoutent aux noms de nombre cardinaux dans certaines conditions 
d’emploi: kuri ¢ibud “trois”, employé seul, mais ¢ibu jay “trois jours”. Le carac- 
tere adjectif de ce suffixe, reconnu par Troubetzkoy (BSL, XXIX, 1929, p. 
156-157), ressort nettement du fait que, en lak, dans certains cas, les noms de 
nombre employés seuls recoivent le suffixe -ssa qui sert & former des adjectifs 
& partir de tous les autres mots et des racines (Dirr, 242 et 245). 

Signalons 4 cette occasion que, dans plusieurs parlers basques, lorsque le nom 
de nombre bi “deux” est employé seul ou placé aprés un substantif, il est pourvu 
d’un suffixe: -da en baztanais, b.-nav. occ. des Aldudes et salazarais, -ga dans 
presque tous les parlers basques-francais. Le premier est identique dans sa 
forme au suffixe -da que |’on rencontre aprés les noms de nombre dans plusieurs 
langues du Daghestan; le second rappelle les suffixes -go et -gu que l’avar et l’andi, 
respectivement, ajoutent aux noms de nombre; la voyelle finale, en basque, ne 
fait pas partie du suffixe; l’actif de biga est bigek (accentué, en souletin, sur 1). 


33) Bsq. -le, bisc. -la: suffixe de noms d’agent. 
Tcherk. -le, lak -ala: suffixe de noms d’agent. 


Le basque posséde des noms d’agent tirés de certaines racines verbales au 
moyen du suffixe -le (en bisc. -la): voir Lafon, Systéme, t. II, p. 31-32. On a par 
exemple egile “auteur, agent’’, de la racine gi- “faire” (part. passé e-gi-n, subst. 
verbal e-gi-te), ikusle ‘“‘spectateur”’, de la racine kus- “voir” (radical verbal t-kus, 
part. passé i-kus-i, subst. verbal i-kus-te). Ce procédé de formation n’est plus 
vivant. Les verbes qui ont un participe passé en -tu (suffixe d’origine latine) 
forment réguligrement leur nom d’agent en ajoutant a leur radical le suffixe 
complexe -(é)zale, qui contient lui-méme le suffixe -le: radical verbal sal “vendre”, 
part. passé sal-du, de *sal-tu, nom d’agent saltzale ‘vendeur’. 

Il existe une variante -ile de ce suffixe. Pour plusieurs racines verbales termi- 
nées par a, € ou 0, on rencontre, selon les parlers, et sans que l’on puisse dégager 
de régle, des formes en -le et en -ile, paralléles aux formes en -te et en -ite du sub- 
stantif verbal: racine ma- “donner”, part. passé e-ma-n, nom d’agent e-ma-le, 
e-mai-le, subst. verbal e-ma-te, e-ma-ite. Il existe une variante -(t)za-tle, bise. 
-(t)zatla du suffixe complexe -(é)zale. 

Trombetti (§48, p. 47) rapproche des noms d’agent basques en -le, -la les 
noms d’agent en -a-la du lak: balait-a-la “‘chanteur’’, de balait-un “chanter”, 
zuz-a-la “‘travailleur”. Ce dernier mot est de la méme famille que z-un “‘travail- 
ler”, zuz-avu “travail” (Bouda, Lakkische Studien, p. 86). Bouda cite également 
(p. 31) culucala “‘moissonneur’’, de cul-un “moissonner’’. Ces noms forment 
leur pluriel en -lt: zuzalt, culucalt (31). 

Trombetti rapproche aussi du suffixe basque considéré le suffixe -al qui, en 
oudi, sert 4 former les participes présents. 

Bouda rapproche du suffixe basque -le le suffixe -le qui, en tcherkesse, sert 4 
former des noms d’agent: p. ex. ya-le “pleureur, pleurnicheur’’, de la racine ya- 
‘“‘pleurer” (Baskisch und Kaukasisch, n° 3). 
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On ne peut dire pour le moment s’il convient de rapprocher de ces suffixes le 
suffixe géorgien -el (et les formes mingréliennes et svanes correspondantes) qui 
s’emploient en combinaison avec les préfixes m-, me-, mo-, pour former des 
noms d’agent: p. ex. m-¢ed-el-i “forgeron’”’, de la racine ¢ed-. . 

On ne peut dire non plus si la variante -ile du suffixe basque peut étre rap- 
prochée du suffixe -zl qui figure en géorgien dans quelques noms d’instruments, 
p. ex. dans kb-il-i “dent”, de la racine kb- ‘‘mordre” (sur ce suffixe, voir Lafon, 
BSL, t. XXXV, 1934, p. 35-38). 


34) Préf. bsq. ma-: traces en CNO et en CNE; m- en CS. 


La dérivation, en basque, se fait au moyen de suffixes. Mais il existe quelques 
traces de préfixation. Uhlenbeck a signalé (RJ EB, t. II, 1908, p. 517) existence 
d’un préfixe ma- dans makor “cal, durillon’”’, en regard de gor “‘sourd’’, gogor 
“dur’’, et dans mak(h)ur “‘incliné, voité, courbé, tordu’”’, en regard de gur “‘action 
de se prosterner’’, khur “salut, inclinaison de téte”, kurkur (h.-nav. mér. d’El- 
cano) “penché, courbé, accroupi’”. Trombetti a signalé (§73, p. 60) quelques 
autres mots 4 préfixe ma-, ou, devant voyelle, m-: mospel & cété de ospel “‘en- 
droit sombre’’; ce mot est composé d’un substantif et d’un adjectif; son premier 
terme, 0s- ou 02-, a des correspondants caucasiques sans m initial (Lafon, Zusko- 
Jakiniza, IV, 1950, p. 304-305). Bouda est d’avis que, dans plusieurs autres 
mots basques, ma- ou m- initial est un élément préfixé (EJ, ITI, 1949, p. 133- 
136): quelques-uns des exemples qu’il cite sont douteux, mais plusieurs sont 4 
retenir. 

On ne peut pas assigner a cet élément de valeur précise. Dans des cas comme 
ceux de makor et de makhur, il sert 4 former des mots dont la signification différe 
de celle des mots ou il ne figure pas. Dans des cas comme celui de mospel et ospel, 
il n’y a aucune différence de sens. 

On rencontre dans plusieurs langues caucasiques quelques mots qui ne diffé- 
rent que par la présence ou |’absence d’une syllabe initiale ma- et qui ont exacte- 
ment la méme signification. Un exemple frappant est celui de tcherk. mas’e 
“feu”, en regard de lak cu, artchi oc, et d’autres noms caucasiques du “feu” a 
¢ initial (n° 18 de la liste de Troubetzkoy). Le mot basque correspondant est su; 
en basque, és initial s’est réduit régulitrement 4 s. L’adjectif qui signifie “‘nou- 
veau, neuf, jeune” présente dans un grand nombre de langues caucasiques 
septentrionales un ¢ initial (p. ex. oub. ca, lak cu); en artchi, on a la forme maca 
(n° 26 de la liste de Troubetzkoy). Bouda cite (art. cit., p. 135) quelques 
autres cas. 

Dans les langues kartvéles, quelques mots se présentent, sans différence de 
signification, avec ou sans m initial. Ainsi, le nom de la “poire” est en géorgien 
sxali et msxali, en mingrélien syuli; en svane icx. Gé. mklavi “bras” a pour cor- 
respondant mgr. kale. 


35) Bsgq. -ats: suffixe diminutif (noms de couleurs). 
Lak -ca: suffixe diminutif. 
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Voir Lafon, EJ, III (1949), p. 346. 

Le suffixe -ats s’ajoute en basque a des adjectifs désignant des couleurs (Azkue, 
Morf., §291, p. 201): berdats, ferdats, pherdats (ce dernier chez Licarrague) “‘ver- 
datre’’, de berde, ferde, pherde “‘vert”; gorhats (Lig.) “roux”, de gorri “rouge”; 
horats, hollats “‘jaundtre”’, de hori, holli “jaune”. Ce suffixe est parfois élargi en 
-aska et -asta. 

Le lak posséde un suffixe diminutif -ca (Bouda, Lakkische Studien, §40, p. 70): 
keula “maigre’’, diminutif keulacassa, avec le suffixe d’adjectif -ssa. Bsq. ts 
correspond réguliérement 4 ¢ caucasique. 





Tous les éléments morphologiques basques étudiés dans ce travail figurent 
dans des mots ou des formes qui sont encore en usage aujourd’hui, certains dans 
tous les parlers, d’autres dans quelques parlers seulement. Certains de ces élé- 
ments sont encore vivants: ainsi, les suffixes -i de datif ou -z d’instrumental peu- 
vent s’ajouter 4 des substantifs ou adjectifs nouvellement formés ou empruntés 
& une langue étrangére. D’autres sont figés dans certains emplois, tels les suffixes 
de pluriel -tzu et -7. On ne forme plus de causatifs au moyen du préfixe ra-, ni 
de participes passés au moyen des suffixes -z ou -n. Les affixes verbaux personnels 
comme -t, n-, etc., sont trés fréquemment employés, mais ne servent plus & ob- 
tenir des formes nouvelles. On ne crée plus de formes verbales personnelles 
nouvelles au moyen de ces affixes. La langue vit sur un stock de formes verbales 
personnelles simples qui, depuis l’6poque des plus anciens textes (XVIe siécle), 
ne s’est sans doute pas enrichi, et s’est certainement appauvri. 

Dans le tableau qui suit, les éléments morphologiques basques qui servent en- 
core aujourd’hui 4 obtenir des formes nouvelles sont marqués du signe X. 

Le signe + dans une des colonnes CNO, CC, CNE, CS, indique que 1|’élément 
morphologique basque considéré a des correspondants dans les langues ou cer- 
taines langues des groupes caucasiques ainsi désignés. 

L’indication “tr.” signifie qu’il n’en existe que des traces. 


TABLEAU RECAPITULATIF 


I. Déclinaison 








<enla: “ween” (XC dial:).i...:..0:...065. oe 
-la: direction ou maniére (X dial.)..| + ok _ 
SG meh: mentees. CC)... 2... iccccee 
h,: .. ... SaaS AAS Ane er eee oe 
SF WI afvadacacustutoci dees urs + a 


Bsq. CNO | CC | CNE | cs 
ee eee ee Sen -- 
I Sooo sin. oe kesh ccedanwae oe 
fo) ere + + 
2. ns gS Re eee + + 
5 -t, -at: terme d’un mouv............ oa 
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II. Démonstratifs 
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Bsp. CNO cc CNE cs 
11 a-: objet rapproché................. + + 
12 ura: objet éloigné.................. a seul. en abkhaz 
13 -r: auj. sans valeur morphologique..| + tr. tr. tr. 
eS ee ere oo tr. 
I oo io wes cde Suese ce oseseal - a + 
ee oo acct edeecueu eases | + a ? 

III. Interrogatifs 
Se EEO eee ee ee | + 
I os inadchdintgndasnese cy ;+il +i] +f + 
eS ee rer | a tr. _ 
IV. Négation 
(ERS ere renee etter catenin nae ane gale | | a | ? | 
V. Verbe 
A) Formation des racines 
OT v(a)-: rel. Ge GUS... 60. ek aa | | | seul. en abkhaz 
B) Affixes personnels 
22 ye Sry ae eee ee Be + seul. dans 2 langues 
ae NO oi sow sis he its wee Spies ad 
ere er ee oe + + 
BO OE Ba onns:s v4 ovincs wiviignnesiagsé + + _ 
ANN cnn’ « ciniane sop eata ap sien eai + + + 
ue | eer ae ee Sr ? tr. tr. 
C) Suffixe de passé 
ae ieee | + | + | + | ? | 
D) Formes non personnelles 
29 e-, i-: préf. de partic. et de subst. 
i nds ee a tr. | seul. en géorgien 
30 -i: suff. de partic. passé............ + + 
E) Suffixe relatif 
MOM so tics aetnae kag ieSser anes coebe wed | | | | + | seul. en mingr. 
VI. Formation des mots 

32 -t: aprés ler élém. de composé...... + 
33 -le: noms d’agent................... + + ? 
| ane eee see tr. tr. ~ 
MES ois ko sis 05s ede ae tie + | seul. en lak 
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Répartition des concordances morphologiques du basque avec: 





4 groupes cauc. CNO |; CC; CNE| CS | on™ 13, 18, 28 (?) 2 ou 3 
3 groupes cauc. CNO | CC| CNE 7, 15, 25, 26 4 
CNO} CC CS 0 
CNO CNE} CS 16 (?), 19, 27 (?), 33 | 2 ou 5 
(?), 34 
CC;| CNE| CS 0 
2 groupes cauc. CNO |} CC 0 
CNO CNE 14, 30 2 
CNO CS 0 
CC | CNE 3, 10, 20 (?) 2 ou 3 
CC CS 4, 8 (?) 1 ou 2 
CNE CS 11, 24 2 
1 groupe cauc. CNO 6, 9, 21 3 
CC 0 
CNE 1, 2, 17, 22, 32, 35 | 6 
Cs 8, 23, 29, 31 3 ou 4 























Les concordances dont il s’agit dans les deux tableaux qui précédent portent 
sur des éléments morphologiques, sur le matériel morphologique. La répartition 
n’est pas la méme si l’on considére les structures morphologiques. Ainsi, les 
concordances portant sur le matériel morphologique et qui n’intéressent que le 
basque, CNO et CS sont, dans |’état actuel des recherches, au nombre de zéro. 
Mais il y a des analogies de structure entre ces deux groupes caucasiques et le 
basque. En CS et dans deux des langues CNO sur trois, il n’existe pas de classes 
nominales; par contre, les langues CC et (sauf de trés rares exceptions) les langues 
CNE sont des langues 4 classes nominales. De plus, les langues CNO et les 
langues CS ont une conjugaison personnelle (4 préfixes en CNO; & préfixes et 
suffixes en CS); les langues CC et la plupart des langues CNE ignorent toute 
conjugaison personnelle; un petit nombre de langues CNE en posséde une (a 
suffixes). Le basque ignore toute distinction de classes nominales; mais il posséde 
une riche conjugaison personnelle, 4 préfixes pour une classe de verbes, 4 préfixes 
et suffixes pour |’autre classe. 


CONCLUSION 


Pour juger de la valeur probante des concordances ci-dessus exposées, il con- 
vient de considérer qu’il n’existe pas un type caucasique de morphologie comme 
il existe un type indo-européen ancien (type flexionnel), un type ouralo-altaique, 
un type chamito-sémitique. “La grande preuve de la parenté des groupes cha- 
mito-sémitiques, écrit Marcel Cohen (Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la 
phonétique du chamito-sémitique, 1947, p. 43), réside dans l’identité d’ensemble 
des systémes morphologiques, tant pour la structure générale que pour I’aspect 
méme des éléments formatifs: beaucoup sont pareils 4 premiére vue, d’autres se 
raménent facilement 4 la similitude.”” A. Sauvageot écrit d’autre part (Encyclo- 
pédie Francaise, 1-36-2): ‘Les langues ouraliennes et les langues altaiques pré- 
sentent un ensemble frappant de similitudes qui leur prétent un air de parenté. 
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Partout le méme systéme grammatical et pour ainsi dire le méme schéma. Seul 
aspect extérieur, variant d’un groupe 4 l’autre, différencie ces parlers. Mais, 
structuralement, ils présentent une incontestable unité. Toutefois, il est difficile 
d’identifier par la comparaison les piéces qui constituent cette structure. On 
semble avoir affaire 4 des étres qui auraient le méme squelette, mais différeraient 
par la couleur de la peau, la disposition des traits et la composition du sang.” 
Le domaine caucasique offre un aspect nettement différent et du domaine indo- 
européen et du domaine chamito-sémitique et du domaine ouralo-altaique. On 
y trouve, méme sur le versant Nord, plusieurs types de structures morphologi- 
ques: certaines langues ont des classes nominales, d’autres n’en ont pas; cer- 
taines n’ont pas de conjugaison personnelle, d’autres en ont une; parmi celles-ci, 
certaines expriment les personnes au moyen de suffixes, d’autres au moyen de 
préfixes; certaines admettent, d’autres n’admettent pas les combinaisons d’af- 
fixes personnels de plusieurs personnes. La déclinaison présente des degrés trés 
variés de richesse: depuis la simple opposition d’un cas sujet (ou patient) et 
d’un cas complément jusqu’é une quinzaine de cas. Le basque, de son cété, ne 
posséde pas de classes nominales; il a une déclinaison d’une dizaine de cas; il 
posséde une riche conjugaison personnelle, qui utilise 4 la fois des préfixes et 
des suffixes . Les formes verbales basques dites allocutives, que l’on emploie 
pour prendre a témoin l’interlocuteur, n’ont d’analogue dans aucune langue 
caucasique. 

Sur le domaine caucasique, non seulement la structure n’est pas partout la 
méme, mais les piéces constitutives ne sont pas partout, ni méme a peu prés 
partout, identiques. Certains éléments morphologiques ne sont utilisés que par 
une seule langue: par exemple le préfixe r-, qui sert 4 former des verbes causatifs, 
et le suffixe de pluriel -k’a ne se rencontrent qu’en abkhaz. Le premier se re- 
trouve en basque, mais non le second. A |’intérieur du domaine caucasique, les 
concordances d’éléments morphologiques apparaissent parfois d’une fagon inat- 
tendue. Ainsi, le svane a une structure analogue 4 celle du géorgien et du min- 
grélo-laze, et nettement différente de celle des langues CNO. Les deux groupes 
CNO et CS ne constituent pas une unité. Cependant le svane présente quel- 
ques concordances de détail frappantes avec une langue CNO: le suffixe verbal 
de pluriel svane -x n’a d’autre correspondant que le suffixe de pluriel nominal 
et verbal -xe du tcherkesse; l’interrogatif svane xdda “quel?” a un correspondant 
exact dans tcherk. zet ‘‘qui?’’; la racine de ce pronom se retrouve dans des langues 
CNE, mais non !’occlusive dentale qui la suit. Mais par ailleurs, le svane posséde 
deux suffixes de datif, -s et -w, qui ne se retrouvent qu’en agoul (CNE); le svane, 
comme les autres langues CS, ne posséde pas de classes nominales; l’agoul est 
une des rares langues CNE qui n’en possédent pas. 

Les concordances morphologiques entre les langues caucasiques s’expriment 
par un réseau d’isoglosses compliqué, capricieux, et fort difficile 4 interpréter 
dans |’état actuel des recherches. Il est clair que les difficultés sont encore ac- 
crues lorsque l|’on veut établir des concordances morphologiques entre les langues 
caucasiques et le basque, dont la structure morphologique ne concorde exacte- 
ment avec celle d’aucune des langues caucasiques, et qui est séparé de celles-ci 
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par de nombreux siécles chargés d’événéments pour la plupart inconnus. Le 
présent travail ne peut viser qu’A réunir et classer des matériaux pour la com- 
paraison morphologique du basque et des langues du Caucase. Aucune des con- 
cordances ci-dessus étudiées n’est probante par elle-méme. Certaines ont quelque 
corps: ainsi pour aniz et -tzu. Mais beaucoup sont phonétiquement trés minces; 
elles ne portent que sur une seule voyelle ou une seule consonne, de type banal. 
En tout cas, leur ensemble ne saurait étre un effet du hasard; il ne peut s’expli- 
quer que par |’existence d’un lien de parenté, par une communauté de tradition. 
Toutefois, ce qui s’est transmis de génération en génération n’était certainement 
pas un systéme morphologique nettement fixé dés l’origine; de plus, des infil- 
trations morphologiques ont dd se produire entre parlers contigus ou coexistant 
sur le méme territoire. Trois constatations s’imposent. Les concordances de 
détail communes au basque et 4 tous les groupes caucasiques sont trés peu nom- 
breuses. I] n’y a pas de groupe caucasique avec lequel le basque ne présente 
aucune concordance. Les concordances chevauchent les unes sur les autres. 
Des concordances frappantes comme celles des n° 6, 9 et 21 ne portent que sur 
le CNO, et méme pas sur tout le CNO; mais la remarquable dualité que |’on 
observe en basque dans les affixes verbaux de Ire pers. du sg. ne se retrouve que 
dans la déclinaison du pronom personnel de Ire du sg. de deux langues CNE 
(n° 22). Le vieux suffixe basque -?, qui figure 4 la fin du premier terme de plu- 
sieurs noms composés n’a de correspondant que dans quelques langues CNE, 
et n’est resté productif avec sa valeur primitive que dans un petit nombre d’entre 
elles. 

La liste de concordances ici présentée est provisoire et, il faut l’espérer, in- 
compléte. L’auteur ne prétend en tirer aucune conclusion plus précise que celle 
de la parenté du basque et de l’ensemble des langues caucasiques. Le basque n’est 
pas une langue caucasique, en ce sens que, dans |’état actuel des recherches, il 
ne peut étre rattaché 4 aucun des groupes caucasiques, mais 4 leur ensemble. 
Tl faut poursuivre le travail comparatif sur chacun des groupes caucasiques, et 
aussi sur le domaine basque, puisqu’on ne posséde pas encore une véritable 
grammaire comparée des dialectes basques. Et, dans les rapprochements bas- 
ques-caucasiques, on ne doit négliger aucun groupe caucasique. En attendant, 
il ne faut pas perdre de vue les liens qui unissent tout ou partie de ces divers 
groupes. Ainsi pourront se constituer progressivement une phonétique et une 
morphologie comparées: 1° des langues caucasiques du Nord; 2° des langues 
caucasiques du Sud; 3° de ]’ensemble des langues caucasiques; 4° du basque et 
des langues caucasiques. 


Université de Bordeaux 
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NEO-HUMBOLDTIAN ETHNOLINGUISTICS 
Haroutp BasILius 


The cross-fertilization of the sciences continues to develop from a desideratum 
to a necessity at an increasing pace owing obviously to the growing conviction 
that only by scientific team work can ultimate order be brought to the welter 
of data and tentative conclusions spawned by the individual sciences. Bertrand 


- Russell refers to the matter as ‘“‘the science to save us from science” (New York 


Times Magazine, 19 March 1950). As regards language, a consensus has de- 
veloped which holds that language is the sole single characteristic which differen- 
tiates man from the other animals and which by that token alone affords the 
potential for relating man to the cultures which he has created. The realization 
of the potential requires scientific team work, as John Lotz only recently pointed 
out: 


‘‘Language exists mainly through speech, and thus only a cooperative effort of the 
various disciplines, such as communications engineering and physics, medicine and physiol- 
ogy, psychology and linguistics can achieve the solution of the problems of human speech.’”! 


Almost a quarter of a century earlier Edward Sapir said much the same: 


“Tt is peculiarly important that linguists, who are often accused, and accused justly, 
of failure to look beyond pretty patterns of their subject matter, should become aware of 
what their science may mean for the interpretation of human conduct in general. Whether 
they like it or not they must become increasingly concerned with the many anthropolog- 
ical, sociological, and psychological problems which invade the field of language.’’? 


The virtually antipodal positions of anthropologists and sociologists on the 
one hand and linguists on the other to the question of the relationship between 
language and culture is all the more amazing. Even a cursory examination of 
sociological literature reveals a virtually complete concensus regarding the 
unique key position of language as related to culture.’ The late culturist Ernst 
Cassirer summarized the matter thus: 


1 John Lotz, ‘‘Speech and Language,’’ Jour. Acoust. Soc. of Amer., 22.6 (Nov. 1950), 717. 

2 Edward Sapir, ‘“‘The Status of Linguistics As a Science,”’ Language, 5 (1929), 214. 

3 See for example: Burt W. and Ethel G. Aginsky, ‘‘The Importance of Language Uni- 
versals,’? Word, 4.3 (Dec. 1948), 168ff.; Ethel G. Aginsky, ‘‘Language and Culture,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Amer. Scientific Congress, Vol. II, pp. 271-276; Stuart Chase, The 
Proper Study of Mankind, New York (1948); Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man, New York 
(1949), p. 159; H. D. Lasswell, Nathan Leites and Associates, The Language of Politics, 
Studies in Quantitative Semantics, New York (1949); Bronislaw Malinowski, A Scientific 
Theory of Culture and Other Essays, Chapel Hill (1944), passim; Elton Mayo, Social Prob- 
lems of an Industrial Civilization, Boston (1945); Margaret Mead, ‘“‘The Application of 
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‘‘Language is neither a mechanism nor an organism, neither a dead nor a living thing. 
It is no thing at all, if by this term we understand a physical object. It is—language, a very 
specific human activity, not describable in terms of physics, chemistry, or biology. The best 
and most laconic expression of this fact was given by W. v. Humboldt, when he declared 
that language is not an ergon, but an energeia.’’4 


In brief, anthropologists, culturists, psychologists, and sociologists look to the 
linguist for basic cooperative effort toward solving cultural problems. They 
welcome the development of the new science of ethnolinguistics. 

Whereas some linguists, those particularly whose orientation is anthropolog- 
ical, because of their preoccupation with the languages of more primitive cul- 
tures, see eye to eye in the matter with the culturalists,’ the consensus among 
American linguists tends on the whole to want to leave the whole question of 
meaning and its cultural implications to the sociologists and psychologists. 

The late and genuinely great Leonard Bloomfield’s well-known resistance to 
“‘mentalistic” approaches to language persuaded him to a position seeming to 
avoid questions of meaning. He rationalized his position on the grounds of 
modesty. The following statement is typical: 


“Tn order to give a scientifically accurate definition of meaning for every form of a lan- 
guage, we should have to have a scientifically accurate knowledge of everything in the 
speakers’ world. The actual extent of human knowledge is very small, compared to this.’’ 


Bloomfield’s apparent tendency to avoid the problem of meaning’ and to 
focus linguistic science exclusively on the formal analysis of utterances was 
only recently raised to the level of positive and exclusive doctrine by Martin 
Joos before the Speech Communication Conference at M.I.T. The précis head- 
ing his paper states that: 


‘Physicists describe speech with continuous mathematics, such as Fourier analysis or 
the auto-correlation function. Linguists describe language instead, using a discontinuous 





Anthropological Techniques to Cross-National Communication,”’ Transactions of the N. Y. 
Academy of Sciences, February (1947), passim; Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics, New York (1941), Vol. 4, passim; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1.1, Boston, 
(1874); Ludwig Klages, Die Sprache als Quelle der Seelenkunde, Ziirich (1948). 

4 Ernst A. Cassirer, ‘‘Structuralism in Modern Linguistics,’’ Word, 1 (1945), 110. 

5 See, for example, the well-known work of Franz Boas and Edward Sapir; Harry Hoijer, 
“Linguistic and Cultural Change,’’ Language, 24.4 (1948), 335-345; Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
An Introduction to Linguistic Science, New Haven (1947), p. 2, p. 7; Eugene Nida, ‘‘Linguis- 
tics and Ethnology in Translation-Problems,’’ Word, I (1945), 194-208; Charles F. Hockett, 
‘‘Language ‘and’ Culture: A Protest,’’ American Anthropologist, 52.1 (1950), 113, and the 
various articles of Benjamin Whorf collected as Four Articles on Metalinguistics (Washing- 
ton, Foreign Service Institute, 1950). 

6L. Bloomfield, Language, New York (1933), p. 139. For a restatement of the same 
position in even more exaggerated terms see L. Bloomfield, ‘‘Meaning,’’ Monatshefte, XX XV 
(1943), 101-106. 

7 That Bloomfield’s tendency to avoid questions of meaning was more apparent than real 
is implicit in the above quotation from Language. From time to time Bloomfield himself 
corroborated this in conversation with friends, among them Roman Jakobson, and indi- 
cated that only lack of time had prevented him from tackling such highly important and 
pertinent questions as he would like to have done. 
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or discreet mathematics called ‘linguistics’. The nature of this odd calculus is outlined 
and justified here. It treats speech communication as having a telegraphic structure. (Non- 
linguists normally fail to orient themselves in this field because they treat speech as analo- 
gous to telephony.) The telegraph-code structure of language is examined from top to bot- 
tom, and at each of its several levels of complexity (compared to the two levels of Morse 
code) its structure is shown to be defined by possibilities and impossibilities of combination 
among the units of that level. Above the highest level we find, instead of such absolute 
restrictions, conditional probabilities of occurrence: this is the semantic field, outside 
linguistics, where sociologists can work. Below the lowest level we find, instead of such 
absolute restrictions, conditional probabilities of phonetic quality: this is the phonetic 
field, outside linguistics, where physicists can work. Thus linguistics is peculiar among 
mathematical systems in that it abuts upon reality in two places instead of one. This state- 
ment is equivalent to defining a language as a symbolic system; that is, as a code.’’® 


That other linguists, however, continue to preoccupy themselves with the 
scientific formulation of relations between language and culture (in terms other 
than Joos’ ‘structural semantics’) is clearly shown by a recent article of M. B. 
Emeneau which suggests an addition to Bloomfield’s Set of Postulates® in the 
following terms: 

“Some forms are ordered in classes or sub-classes corresponding to systems or 
subsystems within the environment.”’!° 

Still other American linguists are programmatically rejecting the strict assev- 
erance of meaning from sound and the exclusion of meaning from linguistic 
science, so, for example, Roman Jakobson" and John Lotz.” 

Cassirer’s apt summary of the bone of contention between the two schools of 
linguistics deserves quotation: 


‘“‘We could use Plato’s description of the great gigantomazia as a very good formula for 
the struggle between the materialists and formalists in modern linguistics. The former 
‘maintain stoutly that alone exists which can be touched and handled.’ And the only things 
in human speech that can be grasped in this way are sounds. If we have found the mechan- 
ical laws that govern the phenomena of sound-shift, of phonetic change, we have found the 
laws of language. The adversaries of this thesis—the structuralists—defend themselves 
‘with weapons derived from the invisible world above.’ They emphasize that sounds, as 
mere physical occurrences, have no interest for the linguist. The sounds must have a mean- 
ing; the phoneme itself is a ‘unit of meaning’. And meaning is not a visible or tangible 
thing.’’!8 


In Germany the work of a small group of linguists, sometimes called Neo- 
Humboldtians, proceeding from the dictum of Wilhelm von Humboldt that lan- 
guage is not an ergon, that is a mere means of exchange for purposes of communi- 


8 Martin Joos, ‘Description of Language Design,’’ Jour. Acoust. Soc. of Amer., 22.6 
(1950), 701. 

® Language, 2 (1926), 153-64. 

10M. B. Emeneau, ‘‘Language and Non-Linguistic Patterns,’’ Language, 26.2 (1950), 
209. 

11 Roman Jakobson, ‘‘On the Identification of Phonetic Entities,’’ Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Copenhague, V (1949), 205-13. 

12 As cited above. 

13 Ernst Cassirer, as cited above, p. 113. The first two quotations are from the context 
and derive from Plato’s Sophist. 
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| cation, but instead an energeia which reconstitutes human experience ideally 
and makes this idealization overt, has been doing spadework in showing up spe- 
cific manifestation of culture in several languages, notably German, and in 
some cases the manifestation of cultural differences in the variations between 
the vocabulary and grammatical structure of two or more languages. The stance 
of the Neo-Humboldtians is both mentalistic and psychologistic but their ap- 
proach and method are nonetheless empirical. They are in conscious opposition 
to traditional linguistics including the contemporary American variety on the 
grounds that it has operated in a social vacuum by continuing to restrict itself 
exclusively to the formalogical analysis of languages. 

Cassirer’s interpretation and defense of von Humboldt’s ideas from the point 
of view of modern structuralism aptly summarizes and evaluates the Neo- 
Humboldtian position: 


‘‘But Humboldt was not only a friend and admirer of Goethe’s; he was also a student of 
Kant and a pupil of Kant’s philosophy. No other philosophical work had made such a deep 
impression upon his mind as Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. In his essay ‘Ueber Schiller 
und den allgemeinen Gang seiner Geistesentwicklung,’ Humboldt gave a general charac- 
terization of Kantian philosophy that, in spite of all the things that have been said and 
written about Kant, is in many respects still unsurpassed. But even in the work of Kant, 
Humboldt could not find an immediate inspiration for his own work. Kant was interested 
in mathematics, in physics, in ethics; but he was not interested in the problem of human 
speech. When Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason appeared, Herder complained bitterly that in 
this work, the problem of human speech seemed to be entirely neglected. How is it pos- 
sible, he asked, to criticize human reason without becoming a critic of human language? 
That was one of the principal objections raised by Herder. He became a fierce opponent of 
Kant; he wrote in 1799 his Metakritik der reinen Vernunft. Humboldt went the opposite way. 
He accepted Kant’s theory of knowledge, but he tried to complete it; he applied the prin- 
ciples of Kant’s critical philosophy to the study of human language. [See E. Cassirer, ‘‘Die 
Kantischen Elemente in Wilhelm von Humboldts Sprachphilosophie,” Festschrift fir Paul 
Hensel, (Greiz, 1923), pp. 105-27.] 

‘‘There was a time in which Humboldt’s ideas seemed to be entirely forgotten in linguis- 
tics. The positivistic schools of the nineteenth century looked upon his theories with a 
certain suspicion. At best, they saw in them mere metaphysical speculations without em- 
pirical purport and value. In this respect, too, modern structuralism has done very much to 
revise and correct our historical judgment. 

‘* ‘Je me trouve d’accord,’ says Viggo Bréndal in his article ‘Structure et variabilité 
des systémes morphologiques,’ ‘avec l’universalisme exigé et pratiqué il y a cent ans par 
le grand maitre de linguistique générale qu’était Guillaume de Humboldt!’ ’’' 


Some fifteen years earlier the eminent Professor M. V. Mathesius had said 
similar things before the Second International Congress of Linguists in Geneva 
in 1931. His chief interest was an assessment of the then new structural or func- 
tional linguistics. He observed that both the diachronic method of the neo- 
grammarians and Franz Bopp and the synchronic method of the structuralists 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt had strong and weak points. A fusion of the good 
points of both, he thought, would contribute greatly to the development of gen- 
eral linguistics. He summarizes the positive and negative aspects of the Hum- 
boldtian position thus: 


14 Ernst A. Cassirer, as cited above, pp. 116-117. 
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“Si la linguistique Humboldtienne se distingue par une appréciation plus fine des faits 
compliqués de la langue et une conscience plus vive de leur interdépendance synchronique, 
elle ne réussit pas 4 élaborer des méthodes d’analyse définitives.’’!5 


In conclusion he states the hope and the possibilities of a fusion of the two posi- 
tions: 


“Ce qui doit donner a la linguistique fonctionnelle et structurale, remontant dans ses 
origines aux idées de Ferdinand de Saussure 4 ]’Ouest et 4 celles de Jean Baudouin de Cour- 
tenay 4 1’Est, sa place dans le développement général de la linguistique, c’est la possibilité 
qui lui est propre de réunir la rigueur méthodique de |’école Boppienne 4 la fratcheur de 
vue et 4 la notion de l’interdépendance des faits grammaticaux de l’école Humboldtienne.’’'® 


Leo Weisgerber” has become the recent unofficial spokesman of the Humbold- 
tian view and has formulated a more or less comprehensive plan of linguistic 
research the ultimate objective of which is the discovery of the ethnic and na- 
tional culture of German-speaking Europeans in contrast to that of other, 
mainly European, cultures. This is to be done by studying “the linguistic mid- 
way” (die sprachliche Mittelwelt) between reality and its conceptualization. 
Weisgerber’s plan is studded with the results of many individual investigations 
by himself and others which bear on the interrelation of culture and language and 
these lend his plan great plausibility.'* Its ultimate validity remains to be shown 
‘by the results of the implementation of the entire plan. 

Basic to the plan is the assumption of von Humboldt, derived in turn from 
Hamann and Herder, that language is the means by which men create their 
conception, understanding, and values of objective reality. Language is the in- 
termediary world (Zwischenwelt) between subject and object. As a consequence 
the vocabulary, grammar, and syntax of a given language are no mere reflection 
of the culture of its users. They are that culture by virtue of their function of 


15M. V. Mathesius, “La place de la linguistique fonctionelle et structurale dans le 
développement général des études linguistiques,’’ Actes Du Deuxiéme Congres Iniernational 
De Linguistes, Geneve, 1931, Paris (1933), p. 145. 

16 Ibid, pp. 145-6. However, see J. v. Laziczius, ‘‘Das sog. dritte Axiom der Sprachwis- 
senschaft,’’ Acta linguistica, I (1939), 162-167 rega~ding the alleged incompatibility between 
de Saussure’s la parole/la langue and von Hun.woldt’s energeia/ergon. 

17 “Tie Bedeutungslehre—ein Irrweg der Sprachwissenschaft,’? GRM, XV (1927), 161- 
183; Die Entdeckung der Muttersprache im europdischen Denken, Liineburg, 1948; Von den 
Krdften der deutschen Sprache: Vol. I, Die Sprache unter den Krdaften des menschlichen Da- 
seins, Diisseldorf (1949); Vol. II, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache, Diisseldorf (1950); 
Vol. III, Die Muttersprache im Aufbau unserer Kultur (1950); Vol. IV, Die geschichtliche 
Kraft der deutschen Sprache (1951). (See review of Volumes I and II by R. E. Saleski, Lan- 
guage, 26.3 (1950), 439-441. 

18 Unfortunately Weisgerber’s hieratic vocabulary and style are somewhat irritating 
and at times make one suspicious of the cultish character of his proposals. The repetition 
of words such as Sehweise, Sicht, Herzwérter, Weltbild der Sprache, geistige Zwischenwelt, 
welterschliessend, unfortunately convey the feeling of working magic, of ritual. They may 
be and probably are justifiable but they nonetheless lend his books a missionary tone 
which seems to argue a theology. He suggests the promise of a linguistic millennium but, 
although the documentation which he amasses is cogent, only an empirical beginning has 
been made. 
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making overt the concepts, beliefs, and values of the culture. This assumption 
obviously denies Professor Bloomfield’s oft cited opinion that a linguist’s view 
of the psychology of language was not relevant to his function as a linguist. 

The technique for investigating languages with a view to isolating their cul- 
ture content is based on the structural concept of the “‘field’’. It is applicable to 
both the vocabulary and the grammar-syntax. Jost Trier defines the field con- 
cept as follows: 


“Every language is a system of selection over and against objective reality. As a matter 
of fact every language creates a self-sufficient and complete image of reality. Every lan- 
guage structures reality in its own manner and thereby establishes the components of 
reality which are peculiar to this given language. The language-reality components of 
one language never recur in quite the same form in another, nor are they simply a straight- 
forward copy of reality. They are instead the linguistic-conceptual realization of a view of 
reality proceeding from a unique but definite structuring matrix which continuously com- 
pares and contrasts, relates and distinguishes the data of reality. Implicit in the foregoing 
is, of course, the realization that nothing in language exists independently. Inasmuch as 
structuring constitutes the basic essence of language, all linguistic components are the re- 
sult of structuring. The ultimate meaning of each is determined precisely and only by its 
relation to and function in the total linguistic structure.’’!® 


The structural concept is derived from von Humboldt’s observation that 
“structuring is the most common and profound essential characteristic of all 
language,” a point of view subsequently maintained by Ferdinand de Saussure 
(articulation). By means of a typically German wordplay on Glied (‘member, 
component’) Trier expresses the structural whole-to-part and part-to-whole 
relationship between individual words and the total vocabulary thus: ‘The 
individual word is ordered or related structurally (sich ergliedern) on ascending 
levels to the whole of the structured and constructed vocabulary and con- 
versely the total vocabulary is structurally reducible (sich ausgliedern) to its 
individual words.’”° This is hardly more than an expansion of Humboldt’s 
statement that 


“In reality speech is not assembled from pre-existing words. On the contrary, words 
result from the totality of speech.’’?! 


Trier holds that the field or structural relationship of linguistic components 
constitutes the linguistic content of a language and that it is therefore the only 
empirical means for studying linguistic history in the highest sense of that term.” 


19 Jost Trier, ‘“Das sprachliche Feld,’? Neue Jahrbiicher f. Wissenschaft u. Bildung, 10 
(1934), 428-449. Translation mine. 

20 Tbhid., p. 429. 

*1 Wilhelm von Humboldt, Uber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaus, Akad. 
Ausg. VII, I, 72. Translation mine. 

22 Gunther Ipsen and Walter Porzig, somewhat to the contrary, contend that the field 
concept is a formal device and that a linguistic field may be said to exist only when it is 
based on purely linguistic relationships. Trier replies that his criterion of linguistic con- 
tent is linguistic and not formalogical. The structural relationship is not an intellectual 
tongs superimposed on language and therefore formalogical in character. The structural 
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With reference to vocabulary, Weisgerber illustrates the productive potential 
of the field concept as applied to the areas of 1) nature, 2) material culture, 
and 3) intellectual-spiritual culture. 

P. Zinsli,” for example, reveals the remarkable differences between the moun- 
tain vocabulary of Swiss-German dialects and that of Standard German. The 
former show an amazing diversity and richness of words for specific aspects of 
the mountains which have no counterpart in Standard German. Zinsli has 
grouped the vocabulary under nine headings and shows convincingly that it is 
not a case of mere wealth of synonyms but rather that each word is expressive 
of a very definite and specific experience of some aspect of the mountains and 
that each word occupies its correlated niche in this vocabulary “‘field’’. 

Zinsli’s work is a dramatic illustration of the unique way in which groups of 
men experience inorganic nature and translate their unique experience into vo- 
cabulary. The dialect atlases of various European languages and of American 
English are a further corroboration of the fact established by Zinsli. The data 
which they collected deserve the kind of interpretation supplied by Zinsli. 

Natural phenomena are classified in varying ways in different languages and 
Weisgerber quotes Karl Vossler regarding an interesting classification of the 
organic world in Argentinian Spanish: 


“Tt is already possible to read our predominant interests out of our vocabulary. In the 
tropics there are Negro languages which have 50 to 60 names for various kinds of palm 
trees but no generic term for palm tree. These Negroes live from the fruit of palm trees 
and have very precise vegetarian interests but lack botanical ones. The gauchos of the Ar- 
gentine had about 200 expressions for the colors of horses but only four plant names: pasto, 
paja, careos, yuyos; pasto was the name for all cattle fodder, paja for every variety of straw 
(for bedding down animals), cardo for all ligniform vegetation, yuyos for the remaining 
vegetable kingdom, lilies and roses, herbs and cabbage. Thus whatever the interest of the 
moment, it fixes itself like an aimed gun upon definite things and finds its thrusts in the 
vocabulary.’’?4 ’ 


A parallel to these four botanical categories of Argentine Spanish are the late 
middle and early modern High German zoological categories of fish, fowl, crawl- 
ing animals, and running animals (fisch, végel, gewiirm, thier, as still used by Lu- 
ther). A generic term like Modern High German Tier ‘animal’ is conspicuously 
lacking although Luther does use vieh (Modern High German Vieh ‘cattle’) 
referring to the species domestic animal. Modern zoology has changed this 
categorical scheme substantially, particularly through Linné’s six classes of the 





relationship is a linguistic reality which can be approached empirically with the result of 
discovering the linguistic content of given languages. 

See Gunther Ipsen, ‘‘Der neue Sprachbegriff,’”” ZDK, 46 (1932), 14ff.; Walter Porzig, 
‘‘Wesenhafte Bedeutungsbeziehungen,’’ PBB, 58 (1934), 70-97; Jost Trier, ‘“Deutsche Be- 
deutungsforschung,’’ Germ. Philologie (Festschr. f. Behaghel), Heidelberg (1937), 189-193. 

23 Grund und Grat. Der Formaufbau der Bergwelt in den Sprachbegriffen der Schweitzer- 
deutschen Alpenmundarten, diss. Ziirich, (1937) [‘‘Ground and Grade. The Formal Structure 
of the Mountain World in the Linguistic Concepts of the Swiss-German Dialects’’]. 

24 Karl Vossler, ‘‘Volksprachen u. Weltsprachen,’’ Welt und Wort (1946), 98. Translation 
mine. 
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quadrupeds, fowl, amphibians, fish, insects, worms, and sub-classes such as 
mammals, etc. The generic term Tier and its related concept of the animal king- 
dom is a development of the 18th century. 

Weisgerber claims the most rewarding results of vocabulary field research 
in the area of man’s conception of himself, for example, the vocabulary reflection 
of the function and achievement of the human sense-perception apparatus. The 
color controversy prior to 1900 provides a nice illustration: 

The color controversy ‘arose from the difficulty encountered in translating 
the color words of the early Greeks, especially Homer. One gets into unex- 
pected difficulties in trying to find the precise synonyms, for example, for Gr. 
dzanthés, glaukés, 6chrés and others of the commonest color words. In the one 
case yellow or green fits, in the next it doesn’t. If one considers all occurrences 
together, one arrives at amazing conclusions such as this: dchrés sometimes has 
the meaning greenish yellow, sometimes the meaning red; chlérés means yellow- 
ish green on occasion, but also grayish brown, etc. One has attempted to translate 
all of these words with brilliant on the assumption that the Greeks were less 
interested in the particular hue or tint than in the intensity (luster quality), 
particularly under the light conditions of the southern sky. This explanation 
was abortive, however, since Greek also has a well developed sequence of luster 
adjectives lamprés, phaidrés, aigléets, etc. The other alternative was to assume 
that this translation problem offered evidence for the study of the development 
of the color sense in the human race. From this point of view several observers 
seriously maintained that in our terms the Greeks must have been collectively 
color blind. But this conclusion also failed to hold water and thus the way re- 
mained open for the correct solution: If the observed discrepancies were at- 
tributable neither to the nature of the phenomena themselves nor to the struc- 
ture of the human eye, then they must be grounded in the conceptual midway 
lying between reality and expression, that is, in the manner of human judg- 
ment.’’5 

The vocabularies of taste and of smell in various languages reveal the same 
kind of translation difficulty and can be studied and explained intelligently 
only by the neo-Humboldtian assumption. 

The objects of material culture are not given in the sense that nature is given. 
These objects are man-made and the linguistic means which express them are 
therefore related to the kinds of human activity which created them. The history 
of these activities, their objectives, the effects of fashion and taste, and many 
other similar considerations play an important part in developing the word- 
fields of material culture. As illustrations, Weisgerber refers to the German word- 
fields for ‘‘container’”’ (Behdlter) and “piano” (Klavier) as listed by Dornseiff.?* 

In the realm of spiritual-intellectual culture the concept of the word-field is 
equally useful. Weisgerber cites and discusses numerous examples, notably 


25 Vom Weltbild d. deut. Spr., p. 141. Translation mine. 
26F. Dornseiff, Der deutsche Wortschatz nach Sachgruppen (1933). 
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Jost Trier’s study of the German word-fields relating to the concept reason, 
its powers and qualities.” 

Going from vocabulary to grammar-syntax, Weisgerber maintains that clari- 
fication of the idealogical content of the parts of speech of sentence compo- 
nents, and of sentence patterns, as these reveal ways of experiencing reality, 
will contribute greatly to our understanding of ethnolinguistics. 

The mass of the vocabulary of Indo-European languages consists of substan- 
tives, verbs, and adjectives. Fr. Mauthner had the idea that the world of sub- 
stantives was “the world of mysticism, of mythology, of pure phenomenon, of 
abstraction,” the adjectival world that of “‘sensualism, materialism, art, the so- 
called reai world of matter and energy,” and the verbal world the domain ‘of 
movement, effect, activity, with hidden purposes, with sense impressions which 
become energies and powers.’ Regardless of the validity of the details of this 
observation, the point remains that the three parts of speech mentioned seem to 
reflect basically different views of experience. Empirical research in the matter 
promises rewarding results. So, for example, it has been possible to show that 
Modern High German expresses color reactions by means of adjectives (farbig, 
rot, blau, bunt, etc.) whereas the words for luster-quality are verbal in origin 
(glénzen, leuchten, funkeln, glitzern, etc.) and the adjectives for luster-quality 
are therefore participles. The conclusion is that color was experienced as a qual- 
ity of the object whereas luster was felt as an energy radiating from an object. 
In older stages of German, however, the situation was not the same. In Early 
Modern High German the lilies ‘“‘whitened”’, the saffrons ‘‘yellowed”’, and the, 
balsams “blackened” (Meyfart). The color verbs were as common as, in Latin 
albere, livere were and the color adjectives were used side by side with them. 
Conversely, older Low and High German show a well developed category or 
field of luster adjectives (Old Saxon berht, blék, blidi, hédar, lioht, scin, swigli, 
torht, whitig by the side of only five verbs blikan, glitan, hédron, liohtian, skinan 
of which the participles rarely occur). In Old High German the luster adjec- 
tives are also still very common (beraht, glat, lioht, scin, zorft, lougin, blanc, glanz, 
glizin, etc.). Whatever the reasons for the shift, they appear to have had some- 
thing to do with the way in which these phenomena were experienced. The cumu- 
lative effect of other similar researches dealing with the ‘meaning’ of a part of 
speech should prove very productive. 

The syntactic function of the various parts of speech also requires further 
investigation. Weisgerber points by way of example to the function of ab- 
stract nouns as that of “‘grasping the entire content of a sentence as an ‘object’.’””?° 
Walter Porzig insists that the process of abstraction has created a new type of 
object by the side of visual and tactile objects, ‘objects of a higher order’. Philo- 


27 Jost Trier, Der deut. Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk d. Verstandes, die Geschichte eines Feldes. 
Heidelberg (1931). 

28 Fr. Mauthner, Die drei Bilder der Welt (1925); also referred to recently by Karl Jaspers, 
Von der Wahrheit (1946). 

29 Vom Weltbild d. deut. Spr., p. 178. 
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sophical thinking becomes possible by attaching itself to these newly created 
realities. Thought is by definition Gedankengang (a course or sequence of ideas) 
and speech makes possible the expression of the relation of ideas to reality. 
Above and beyond that, however, speech also makes possible the expression of 
the relation between relationships and this is its highest achievement.*° 

The syntactic functions of the form systems such as number, case, tense, as- 
pect, also reveal the stance of the user toward objective reality and therefore 
need investigation from this point of view. The development of the tense sys- 
tem in German from the simple Germanic system of recognizing only present and 
past time actions is an example. H. Brinkmann has concluded on the basis of his 
study that people in the Old High German period had advanced from “the 
sensuously objective experience of action to temporal comprehension,” and 
that “sensuous realism was gradually making way for an increasing ration- 
alism,’’#! 

The redefinition in terms of functional syntax of the parts of speech suggest 
a similar redefinition of the functions of sentence components; for in the sen- 
tence, which is the matrix of the unity of speech, the parts of speech and the 
form systems acquire a new function and a new dimension as sentence compo- 
nents. The traditional concepts of subject, predicate, object, apposition, and 
the like have proved so unsatisfactory for speech analysis because they are 
either entirely formalogical or entirely extraneous and mechanical in character. 
Certainly they are not linguistic, that is, their referents are not the structuring 
devices of unified expressions. Erich Drach has contributed substantially to the 
investigation of German syntax from the functional and structural point of 
view.” Owing to lack of space, the discussion of the arresting results of his re- 
search must be postponed to another time and place. 

The basic point of departure for the Neo-Humboldtians is always Wilhelm 
von Humboldt’s idea that language is simply “the human being approaching 
the objective idea.’ That language is, in other words, not an independent reality 
but a relational one. That language is the midway between objective reality 
and man’s conceptualization of it. As such it is the immediate overt expression 
of reality, and its word classes, and sentence patterns are structured meaning 
instead of being just vehicles for meaning. If this be valid, then Trier’s insistence 
that linguistic fields are not mere formal devices but rather linguistic realities 
is likewise tenable. I have in my brief outline by no means exhausted the results 
of the empiric research which corroborates or at least supports the hypothesis. 
A good deal more Kleinarbeit is imperative. The available evidence is, however, 
sufficient to cause linguists to include the hypothesis within the compass of lin- 
guistic science. Unquestionably the hypothesis affords the most promising basis 
for relating the fruits of linguistic science to those of the other social sciences. 

Although Weisgerber and the other Neo-Humboldtians speak a great deal 
about the ethnic or national character which individual languages express or 

80 Walter Porzig, Das Wunder der Sprache, Bern (1950), p. 369. 


31H. Brinkmann, Sprachwandel und Sprachbewegung in ahd. Zeit, (1931). 
82 Erich Drach, Grundgedanken der deutschen Satzlehre. Berlin (1937). 
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rather are, they have attempted little in the way of conclusions based on their 
evidence. Weisgerber particularly has documented many peculiarities of Ger- 
man, and he compares these in broad terms especially with French. Rarely, 
however, does he attempt any generalizations beyond this.* To do so would 
require other kinds of evidence from psychology and anthropology-sociology. A 
basic method for correlating these differing kinds of evidence still remains to be 
developed. Although Weisgerber and others assume that the final proof of their 
pudding rests on a comparative procedure involving two or more languages, it 
seems that we are nowhere near having even the minimum of data for under- 
taking such comparisons. 

As stated earlier, the great contemporary need is for scientific team work. It 
is quite apparent that neither linguists alone nor social scientists alone can 
crack the prize nut of the cultural secrets which languages appear to contain. 
It is barely possible that it just can’t be cracked. Only empirical research can 
determine that. Science has, however, never prospered on the assumption that 


_formalogical hypotheses were preferable to empirically grounded ones. When 


the evidence tends to support an hypothesis, the immediate obligation of science 
is to obtain and exhaust all further available evidence till a consensus can be 
established. 

I respectfully submit that the Neo-Humboldtian hypothesis might constitute 
another assumption among Bloomfield’s Postulates to the effect that it is pos- 
sible ‘‘to have a scientifically accurate knowledge of everything in the speakers’ 
world” (as cited above) by the scientific determination of its structural orienta- 
tion which becomes overt and only so in language. 


Wayne University 





33 So for example the cited study of Karl Bergmann, ‘Uber eine wichtige bautiimliche 
Verschiedenheit der deutschen und der franzésischen Sprache,’’ ZDK, 47 (1933), 223-230, 
which purports to document the fact that French, as English, tends to form words by the 
addition of (Latin) suffixes, whereas German does it by compounding German words, e.g., 
French sculpteur, German Bildhauer. Bergmann concludes: ‘‘Valuable as the extraordinar- 
ily developed possibilities of compounding are in our language (i.e., German), there can be 
no doubt that the simple word or its extension (by suffixation) is superior in linguistic value 
to an equivalent compound: Wdscherin is linguistically superior to Waschfrau, Ndhterin 
to Nahmddchen, Vermieterin to Vermietsfrau.”’ The criterion of linguistic value for Berg- 
mann is obviously the economy of expression and the simplicity resulting from unity. 
Although Bergmann (and Weisgerber) conclude that these varying structural principles 
of French and German express the varying thought processes (Denkweisen) of the two lin- 
guistic communities, they do not venture to specify the how or the why of the matter. 








MORE ON GRAMMATICAL PREREQUISITES 
KENNETH L. PIKE 


0. Introduction. A few years ago I wrote an article! in which I stated (GPPA 
155) that: 


To eliminate the facts of grammatical relationship and structure from the analysis and 
presentation of phonological structure is frequently undesirable because many of the pho- 
nological facts are inextricably interwoven with grammatical facts and structural rela- 
tionships; avoiding the portrayal of this relationship means omitting, completely or at 
least temporarily, an important part of the total structure of the language. When phono- 
logical and grammatical facts are mutually dependent, the treatment of phonology with- 
out reference to grammar is a concealment of part of a most important set of structural 
facts. pertinent to phonology. The apparent gain in compartmentation or systematization 
of data at the expense of an early indication of such structural phenomena within the total 
phonological arrangement is too high a price to pay for neatness of statement. 


The present paper, by citing a number of recent articles, attempts to show that 


the validity of a rigid separation of phonemic and grammatical levels in analysis 
and presentation has not yet been adequately demonstrated. 

1. Structure in Relation to Interpenetrating Layers. The separateness of phone- 
mics and grammatical layers appears to me to have become for many of our most 


capable linguists an assumption based on an unwarranted a priori judgment: 
Thus Moulton? says: 


I believe that the phonemes of a language should be analyzed without reference to syntax 
or morphology. 


This kind of position, it seems to me, has been taken rather to construct 
aesthetically satisfying compartmentalized systems than to report the manner 
in which an existing language system is seen to be operating. 

Hockett insists that 


a language is what it is, it has the structure it has, whether studied and analyzed by a 
linguist or not. 


Yet in phonemics, it seems to me, he in fact repudiates this conclusion when 
he claims‘ that a specific language may have 


a great many possible phonemic notations— 


even though, we note, such solutions lead in that hypothecated language to radi- 
cally different lists of phonemes,® distributions of phonemes, contrastive relations 


1 Grammatical Prerequisites to Phonemic Analysis, Word 3.155-72 (1947); hereafter re- 
ferred to as GPPA. 

2 Juncture in Modern Standard German, Language 23.225 fn. 14 (1947). 

3A Note on Structure, JJAL, 14.271 (1948). 

‘Two Fundamental Problems in Phonemics, Studies in Linguistics, 7.33 (1949). 

5 Further evidence that Hockett believes that a language does not contain one and only 
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between phonemes, and even kinds of phonemes. Hockett himself attempts to 
avoid this difficulty by stating (38) that 


A phoneme is a phoneme only as part of a stated phonemicization. The ‘phonemic struc- 
ture’ of a language is not to be equated to any such phonemicization; rather it is the ‘least 
common denominator’ of every possible sufficient phonemicization: that which may be sub- 
sumed by any set of phonemic symbols with accompanying instructions for use. 


In Hockett’s treatment of juncture, one can see most easily the fact that he is 
unconvinced that a specific list of phonemes exists as part of the structure of a 
language, but that his phoneme lists are orthographic devices rather than a 
report of discovered structural units:* 


A juncture PHONEME is then a grouping of such phenomena which makes for unambiguous 
and simple linear transcription. If this last statement seems arbitrary, it is no more so than 
is, for me, the definition of any kind of phoneme. 


Specifically, it appears to me that Hockett, in placing highly diverse elements 
into a juncture “phoneme’, fails to seek such existing structure;’ his analysis 
becomes a mechanism to avoid describing interpenetration of levels. His de- 
fense in terms of classes is to me unconvincing: 


Juncture phonemes, as set up on the above basis, may indeed have one property which is 
superficially different from the properties usually ascribed to phonemes. We do not ordinar- 
ily classify a group of allophones into a single phoneme unless all the allophones have some 
configuration of phonetic features in common, however much they may differ as to other 
phonetic features. But the various allophones grouped into a single juncture phoneme may 
have nothing in common [italics mine, K.L.P.] ... Now, mathematically, a cLass is con- 
sidered to be DEFINED when, if presented with any object, we can say whether or not that 
object is a member of the class. One way to set up a class is to specify a PROPERTY, so that 
possession of that property by an object puts it in the class, lack of that property leaves it 
out of the class. Thus ‘even integer’ is a property which establishes a class including 2, 4, 6, 
etc., but not 1, 3, 5, etc., nor a leaf nor a nose. But another perfectly satisfactory way to 
define a class is by 1remM1zaTION. Thus I can establish a class consisting of the first three 
even integers, all the leaves on the tree outside my window, and the third word on this 
page. A class so defined is a perfectly good class; it even has properties that can be investi- 
gated, e.g. it consists of a certain number of objects. If we insist on tying up a class with a 
property, in the case of a class of this kind we can regard the property of MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE CLASS ENUMERATED as the associated property. That is, a class can be defined in terms 
of a property, or vice versa. So we see that the failure of all the allophones of some juncture 
phonemes to have some (articulatory or acoustic) property in common is no logical defect. 





one specific list of phonemes is seen in his statement in Problems of Morphemic Analysis, 
Language, 23.325 (1947): 
A notation is phonemic if it indicates, in every position, only those phonemic 
contrasts which occur in that position, but indicates all of them. Once one has 
found the morphemically most desirable notation . . . 
and (324): 
. . we may discover that a phonemic notation other than the one we have used— 
for there are always several mutually convertible possibilities—would simplify the 
task. 
® SIL 7.38 (1949). 
7 SIL 7.38-39 (1949). 
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We may with perfect validity define a juncture phoneme as consisting of all occurrences in 
certain specified contexts of certain specified phenomena... .Juncture phonemes, where 
recognized, do consist of allophones with a sTRUCTURAL property in common; ultimately 
this may actually be more important. 


Although, as the last quoted sentence suggests, Hockett would presumably 
not concur in these conclusions—and might still feel that he were searching for 
existing structure in phonemics as well as in grammar—he seems to me to have 
rejected the existence of a specific limited number of phonemic units. Further, 
I suggest that this rejection may be related to a rejection, on inadequate grounds, 
of a methodology which early shows structural interpenetration of structural 
levels of analysis. I see no theoretical reason why the interpenetration of layers 
cannot be as much a part of structure as the layers themselves. 

2. Silent Transitions in Relation to Heard Sounds. In GPPA (161) I pointed 
out that Trager had described Taos in 1946 in a manner inconsistent with his 
theory of separate phonemic/grammatical levels. He said: 


Word-division has here been determined by morphological criteria when the available pho- 
nemic description does not suffice. 


In 1948 Trager published a revision® of this study, in which he says (155): 


Revisiting Taos after ten years enabled me to hear the things which I knew had to be there 
[italics mine, here and below, K.L.P.] in order to analyze fully the phonological limits of 
utterances and parts of utterance. 


Later, (158) he insists that his statements: 


furnish a purely objective basis for morphemic and syntactic analyses, based on things heard 
when the language is spoken. 


When one seeks in his article a statement of the phonetic elements heard thus 
objectively at the alleged juncture points, one finds (157): 


A phrase may have within it one or more points at which the movements of the organs 
stop as if before pause, and then begin again as if after pause, but without any actual pause. 
At such points there is said to occur the phoneme of PLUS-JUNCTURE (marked by a hyphen 
in ordinary orthography and by /+/ in formulas). 


If, now, one seeks further a statement of things ‘heard’ pre-pausally and post- 
pausally—since they are not discussed at the place just quoted—one finds 
(156): 


The pause of greater or less length preceding an utterance and at the points marked by 
space, comma, or period, with its accompanying silent transitions from the pre-pausal to 
the post-pausal positions of the speech organs, is the phoneme of EXTERNAL JUNCTURE. 


To me it appears dangerously easy to fall into error when to support a theory, 
a linguist must hear things that ‘had to be there’—particularly when the items 
“heard” are silent. 


8 Taos I: A Language Revisited. JJ AL, 14.155-60 (1948). The earlier quote was from An 
Outline of Taos Grammar 189, Linguistic Structures of Native America, Viking Fund Pub- 
lications in Anthropology 6 (New York, 1946). 
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3. Grammatical Techniques in Relation to Grammatical Units. In a review of 
my Intonation of American English, Wells® was disturbed (269) by: 


a basic and pervasive confusion, in Pike’s book, concerning the relation between the work 
of phonemics and the work of grammar. 


Wells objected (259) to my use of grammatical analysis to find the beginning 
points of intonation contours: 


Contour beginning-points [in Pike’s analysis] are not determined by phonemics alone, 
not even by the ‘impression of a single unified contour’ referred to in §3. (insofar as that 
impression has a purely auditory basis), but by meanings—by grammatical analysis. It 
follows that if we desire a clear-cut separation of phonemics from grammar, Pike’s system 
must be accordingly modified. 


Now Wells, following Harris, had earlier!® treated intonation contours as mor- 
phemes. It follows then, that Wells, in objecting to the use of grammatical 
techniques for the finding of intonation contours, was objecting to the use of 
grammatical techniques for the finding of grammatical units. Such a position, 
once clearly seen, would appear to me to be untenable. What then was the 
source of such an objection? To me it appears to have been an a priori judgment 
that “levels’”’ should be kept apart, an assumption which in fact was given prece- 
dence by Wells over an acceptance of the report in that volume of the observed 
data and the observed interrelationships between those data. 

4. Potentials (and meaning) in Relation to Phonological Words. In the proc- 
ess of objecting to the use of grammatical considerations in phonemic analysis, 
Hocket," for analyzing a phonemic system, rejects the use of meaning within 
utterances, even though accepting a differential use of meaning for utterances 
as a whole. Thus: (46) 


One more remark must be made here before we turn to Pike’s ‘potentials’. It has been 
granted above—nay, proclaimed—that we cannot decide which utterance-events are 
‘the same for purposes of further analysis without using meaning (as defined). This use of 
meaning is (1) differential, rather than specific, in the sense that we use it to tell us whether 
two utterance-events had more or less similar meanings or not, but are not then concerned 
(at this stage) with just what those meanings were; and (2) applied to WHOLE UTTERANCE- 
EVENTS, not to parts of utterances. ... Our avowed use of meaning here, therefore, does 
not constitute a concession to Pike’s desire to use meaning for the comparison of recurrent 
parts of utterances. That is one procedure which can be followed in due time; we claim that 
Pike introduces it at the wrong point in the sequence of analytical observations. 


In addition to rejecting the use in phonemic analysis of meaning within utter- 
ances, Hockett rejects the use of potentials for phonemic analysis, though ac- 
cepting them at later stages—e.g. the formation of practical orthographies. I 
find it difficult to select adequate quotations to demonstrate fairly his position, 
but note the following (47): 

® Language, 23.255-73 (1947). 

10 The Pitch Phonemes of English, Language, 21.29 (1945): ‘The argument in favor of re- 


garding pitch contours as morphemes is given below in Part 4.’ 
"SIL 7.29-51 (1949). 
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One cannot eat one’s cake and have it too. This, however, is precisely what Pike attempts to 
do with his ‘potentials’. 


and (48): 


To summarize: If contrasts are not considered, at a particular stage in our observation of a 
language, to be distinctive, then they must not be noted in a phonemic transcription. If 
contrasts are distinctive, then two utterances which differ in terms of such a contrast can- 
not be transcribed at the same time in a phonemic notation. There is, in other words, no 
place for ‘potentials’ in a phonemic transcription. 

Does this mean that there is no place at all for ‘potentials’? It does not. It is Pike’s 
preoccupation with the aim of a practical orthography which leads him methodologically 
astray. 


and (49): 


In the task of supplying an illiterate speech community with an effective writing system, 
it is therefore desirable for the technician to give serious thought to which distinctive 
features in utterances should not be regularly written. At THIs step in his operations, he 
rightly takes into consideration such items as Pike subsumes under the rubric ‘potentials’. 


I shall now try to demonstrate that Hockett brings in by the back door both 
the use of such utterance-included meanings and the use of certain potentials, 
in his proposed phonemic approach. 

Hockett gives a basic definition of a phonological word (36): 


But it is also possible to define a PHONOLOGICAL worD: any stretch of phonemes which 
occurs as a whole utterance, and which cannot be broken into two or more shorter stretches 
which also so occur, quite regardless of meanings. 


I would maintain that the expression ‘which cannot be broken into two or more 
stretches which also so occur’ is reference to a potential. The phrase ‘also so occur’ 
refers to distribution elsewhere, or occurrence elsewhere than in the phrase at 
hand; this, from the point of view of the one phrase, is reliance on a positive 
or negative potential for so occurring. 

Nor is this all. To me the term ‘phonological word’ means, if it means any- 
thing, a unit phonetically delineated. Hockett seems to mean that also. Thus 
(36): 


Our phonological inspection . . . has revealed that the borders between phonological words 
in longer utterances are phonetically marked. 


Yet this conclusion seems contradicted in the artificial problem proposed by 
Hockett (35): 


Now, in linguistic analysis, suppose we are confronted with the following set of forms: 


[ga] ‘this’ [gali] ‘that’ 
{lima] ‘boy’ [ma] ‘stone’ 
[galima] ‘this boy’ {galima] ‘that stone’ 


... But it is obvious that the phonetic sequence [galima] is identical regardless of whether 
it means ‘this boy’ or ‘that stone’. 
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Now, however, in spite of the fact that [galima] ‘this boy’ and [galima] ‘that 
stone’ are ‘identical’ phonetically—so that there could be no distinction of in- 
ternal phonetic markings—Hockett nevertheless handles each of these homoph- 
onous forms as a sequence of two phonological words, with the implication of 
an (unwritten) phonological border at a different place within each. Thus (36): 


In the case of [galima] [here representing both sequences, K.L.P.], our procedure would 
show that this is not a phonological word, [i.e. not a single one, but an ambiguous sequence 
of two, K.L.P.] since there exist shorter phonological words [by potential for isolated 
occurrence elsewhere, K.L.P.] such that [galima] can be taken as a sequence of two of 
them in either of two ways; [i.e. as the phonological word ga ‘this’ plus the phonological 
word lima ‘boy’—or the phonological word gali ‘that’ plus the phonological word ma, 
‘stone’, K.L.P.]; it would show, however, that there is NoT any phonetic marking of the 
borders between phonological words in included position... 


Here, then, we find phonetic (phonological) words which are not phonetic, and 
we note that the existence of two phonological words in the ambiguous [galima] 
could only be known (1) after the included items were recognized by their 
meanings—in spite of Hockett’s rejection of that expedient—and (2) after their 
potential for occurrence elsewhere (i.e. in isolation) was also known. 

If we try to discover the reason why Hockett did not notice and correct this 
contradiction, the answer would seem to lie in the remainder of the sentence 
last quoted, which ends thus: 


.. 80 that on the phonological level there would be no justification for any retranscrip- 
tion with spaces or other border markers. 


Here Hockett, though aware of the danger that one’s orthography may lead one 
‘methodologically astray’, seems to have overlooked his implication of non- 
phonetic but phonological borders within the ambiguous sequence [galima], 
simply because he had chosen to leave the borders without spaces to mark them. 

In his materials on Potawatomi, Hockett shows much more clearly a use of 
potential—this time, potential for pause.” 


From utterances we extract wWoRDs (essentially, stretches before and after which the inform- 
ant will pause on occasion; but see [section] 3). 


In addition (6, §3), morphophonemic phenomena are used: 


We now supplement that. Certain successive morphemes in an utterance are joined together 
by internal morphophonemics, others by external morphophonemics. WORD JUNCTURE is 
any border between successive morphemes between which internal morphophonemics does 
not apply. A word is a segment between successive word junctures. 

This test and the first do not always correlate perfectly. Occasionally an informant will 
pause at a point where the phonemic and morphophonemic construction of the elements 
involved does not permit us to say for sure whether internal or external morphophonemics 
is involved . . . Occasionally no pause has been observed at a point where clearly external 
morphophonemics are involved . . . When the two tests do not agree, we follow whichever 


12 Potawatomi I, JJAL, 14.2 (1948). 
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one calls for postulation of word juncture. In some neither test clearly demands word junc- 
ture, and yet we posit it on the (more or less vague) analogy of similar forms, providing our 
statements of morphophonemics would not be thereby disrupted. 


Hockett, however, states that his analysis was largely made by the year 
1939, without revision at time of publication to allow for new theory. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that the status of space as a phoneme—or something 
else—is not too clear, although (216): 


phonemically and morphophonemically the hyphen and space have the same status. 


and even though the symbol of space here contributes to an unambiguous linear 
orthography and hence is a juncture phoneme under his recent definition.” 

5. Meaning in Relation to Phonemic Analysis. If, as I maintained in GPPA, 
158-59, ‘the recognition of meanings is a grammatical process’ then, as I claimed 
there, an essential use of differential meaning in phonemic analysis is auto- 
matically a grammatical prerequisite to phonemic analysis. 

Bloch attempted'® to prove, on a strictly theoretical plane, that the use of 
meaning is not such a necessity (5): 


The basic assumptions that underlie phonemics, we believe, can be stated without any 
mention of mind and meaning; but meaning, at least, is so obviously useful as a shortcut 
in the investigation of phonemic structure—one might almost say, so inescapable—that 
any linguist who refused to employ it would be very largely wasting his time. 


Also (fn. 8): 


Theoretically it would be possible to arrive at the phonemic system of a dialect entirely on 
the basis of phonetics and distribution, without any appeal to meaning—provided that 
in the utterances of the dialect not all the possible combinations of phonemes actually 
occurred. Given a sufficient sample of the dialect—say twenty or thirty hours of connected 
speech by an informant, recorded either on a high-fidelity machine or in a minutely accu- 
rate phonetic transcription—a linguist could probably work out the phonemic system with- 
out knowing what any part of the sample meant, or even whether any two parts meant 
the same thing or different things. 


As the first quotation implies, Bloch himself uses'® meaning in his actual 
field work. Yet I suggest that such a procedure is not only ‘almost inescapable’ 
on a practical plane, but is probably so on a theoretical plane as well—with 
the investigator’s knowledge of some semantic differential between some utter- 
ances as a prerequisite for certainty in phonemic analysis. 

The crucial pivot point in Bloch’s theoretical framework seems to be his at- 
tempt (26) to establish contrast by distribution of sounds without resort to 
semantic differentia, in Postulate 30. I expect to show that this postulate is 


18 Quoted above, p. 107. 

14 Note, also, Wells in Language, 23.259: ‘.. . by meanings—by grammatical analysis.’ 

15 A Set of Postulates for Linguistic Analysis, Language, 24.3-46 (1948). 

16 Such usage may of itself constitute evidence of theoretical importance; see GPPA 
156-57. 
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weakened” because Bloch uses the phrase ‘free variation’, with two vitally dif- 
ferent meanings, apparently without being aware that he has substituted one 
phrase (which I shall hereafter call ‘free variation type-2’—i.e. with some but 
not all environments in common) for a crucially different homophonous phrase, 
one which I shall call ‘free variation type-1’—i.e. with all environments in com- 
mon; Free variation type-2 is not a member of the class of free variation type-1. 

Note (24) postulate 27, which leads to the definition of free variation type-1: 


Postulate 27. There are phonetically different segments that have all [italics mine, K.L.P.] 
their environments in common. 

27.2 Definition. Such segments are in free variation with each other. 

Many American speakers pronounce words like sit, pin, fist, etc. indifferently with the 
vowel [1] and with a slightly lower vowel, approaching in quality the vowel of set and pen 
but remaining everywhere distinct from it: in any environment where they pronounce the 
one, they will also sometimes pronounce the other. In such a dialect, the two segments, 
higher and lower [1], therefore have all their environments in common, and are accordingly 
in free variation with each other. 


After noting that in free variation type-1, the segments have all their en- 
vironments in common, we turn again to Postulate 30: 


There are phonetically different segments that have some but not all [italics mine, K.L.P.] 
of their environments in common, and are not in free variation with each other. 

30.2 Definition. Such segments are in contrast with each other in their common environ- 
ments. 


It is evident, now, that if ‘free variation’ here means free variation type-1, the 
phrasing is redundant, and would read thus: ‘There are phonetically different 
segments that have some but not all of their environments in common, and do 
not have all their environments in common.’ The use of ‘free variation [type-1]’ 
adds nothing whatever. 

Why, then, was it added? What type of objection was it designed to forestall? 
The answer perhaps is this: that Bloch hoped to show that sounds occurring in 
only different environments are the same phoneme (i.e. conditioned variants); 
those in only same environments are the same phonemes (i.e. in free variation 
type-1), and those in partly same and partly different environments would be dif- 
ferent phonemes. But in the latter is a severe difficulty: if in a particular lan- 
guage [t] but not [d] were to occur initially in utterances, and [d] but not [t] 
medially in utterances, but both [t] and [d] optionally finally in utterances, the 
[t]-[d] difference would turn out as phonemic contrast by postulate 30—whereas 
experience based on use of semantic criteria would indicate that the [t] varied 


17 Other approaches can also be used to suggest that his attempt is abortive. Thus it may 
be argued that he has admitted meaning into the system when he says (8) that ‘this same- 
ness is no doubt ultimately a matter of biosocial equivalence.’ 

Miss Eli Fischer-J¢rgensen in Remarques sur les principes de |’analyse phonémique 
(TCLC Recherches structurales, 5.219 [1949]) has argued that variants of a phoneme are 
never quite identical, and hence the necessary condition of the recurrence of Bloch’s de- 
fined variants could never be fulfilled. 
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freely and noncontrastively with [d] in utterance-final position. If, however, 
such variation type-2 could be first eliminated, then Bloch’s rule might hold, 
contrast might be established, and there might possibly be no further gram- 
matical prerequisites to phonemic analysis. This would appear to be the reason 
for the addition, in Postulate 30, of the phrase ‘and are not in free variation with 
each other’; the contrast part was handled there, and the other type—variation 
type-2—was to be handled (25) in a separate postulate, No. 29: 


Postulate 29. There are phonetically different segments that are in free variation with each 
other in a given set of environments Z, and also occur elsewhere, but that have no en- 
vironments in common except the set EZ. 


29.2. Definition. Such segments are partially in complementary distribution, partially in 
free variation with each other. 


In fact, however, Bloch set up no means for differentiating, without meanings, 
between the two kinds of situations where distribution is partly alike and partly 
different. Instead, postulate 29 and postulate 30 were written in such a fashion 
that they include the same essential conditions, under different nomenclature 
This double use of the same conditions is difficult to see because of the use of the 
phrase ‘free variation’ in postulate 30. Actually, ‘free variation’ must there be 
interpreted as ‘free variation type-2’,'!® which is the same as in the phrase ‘par- 
tially in complementary distribution, partially in free variation’ as set up in 
Postulate 29. 

In order to show that Postulate 29 is not in its underlying conditions essentially 
different from Postulate 30, note that the illustration given for Postulate 30 can 
with appropriate re-phrasing be used to illustrate Postulate 29. First we give 
the illustration as Bloch has it (26) where he uses it to demonstrate contrast: 


The segments [1] and [#2] have many environments in common, e.g. [p‘...n] in pin and pan, 
{s...1] in silly and salad, [...kt] in ictus and actor; but each has certain environments where 
the other does not occur, e.g. [w...8] and [f...10] as environments of [1] in wish and filth, 
[f...8] and [@r...ks] as environments of [x] in fathom and anthraz. Since the two segments are 
not in free variation!® anywhere, we say that they are in contrast with each other in those 
environments where they both occur. 


Now we repeat the same illustration, chosen from Postulate 30 but reworded 
to fit the phrasing of the illustration of Postulate 29. We first repeat Postulate 
29 for convenience; the reader must determinedly ignore all meanings and lack 
of phonetic similarity in order to test the postulate as given: 


Postulate 29. There are phonetically different segments that are in free variation with each 
other in a given set of environments £, and also occur elsewhere, but that have no environ- 
ments in common except the set EZ. 

29.2 Definition. Such segments are partially in complementary distribution, partially in 
free variation with each other. 





18 Note that this cannot be free variation type-1, because the segments do not each occur 
at every place where the other occurs. It can represent free variation type-2, however, 
since the two occur in some same environments. 

19 Tf this is to be read ‘free variation type-l’ (occurrence in all same environments), 
it adds nothing to the first sentence. 
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Re-phrased illustration: 


This is the situation in some dialects of English with respect to [1] and [2]: only the higher 
vowel occurs in environments like [w...5] and [f...16] of the words wish and filth, and only 
the lower vowel in environments like [f...5] and [é@r...ks] in the words fathom and anthraz; 
but both segments occur, in free variation [type-2] with each other, medially in the environ- 
ments like [p’...n], and [s...1], and [...kt] in the words pin and pan, silly and Sally, ictus and 
actor. In such dialects we say that [1] and [zx] are partially in complementary distribution, 
partially in free variation [type-2] with each other. 


It may be argued (as suggested to me by Alan Healy, of Melbourne) that 
the postulates are valid if one uses free variation only in reference to the given 
environment plus the larger phrase in which it occurs, as in Postulate 28. That 
postulate, however, would bring in a free variation type-3; type-2 having no 
environment in common except that set where there is free variation (S 29.1), 
but type-3 having other immediate environments in common. Then in my dia- 
lect [a] and [0] are in free variation type-3 in fog but with common non-free- 
variation environment [k...t] in cot versus caught. If Bloch tidies up this diffi- 
culty, Postulates 27-30 may look stronger. 

Trager and Smith recently have tried a related approach for eliminating the 
necessity of using meaning—not only by implication from the identification of 
phonemes but explicitly on a theoretical plane for the identification of mor- 
phemes as well: They make ‘statements’ that place morphemes (and/or pho- 
nemes, by extension) and meaning on different levels of theory, insisting that 
they are theoretically separate, and then proceed to ignore the difficulty by 
using ‘shortcuts’ which allegedly do not destroy the theory of the essentiality 
of separate analytical levels but which in practice are their actual method of 
operation without such separation. I fail to find any place where they attempt to 
teach us how to go the long way around, eliminating their own short cut. I am 
troubled by this use of ‘statements’ where I need demonstration or evidence to 
appreciate and to utilize their material. In my experience problems assumed or 
defined out of existence have a troublesome habit of reappearing. Until a theory 
is translateable into workable procedure, i.e. until it is testable by experience in 
the face of a HARD CORE OF REALITY IN COMMUNICATION, I do not assume it to be 
proved. 

If I understand Trager correctly, meaning for him is on a metalinguistic level 
of analysis, beyond microlinguistics (i.e. beyond linguistics as such). Thus, in 
The Fields of Linguistics he says:?° 
The full statement of the point-by-point and pattern-by-pattern relations between the 
language and any of the other cultural systems will contain all the ‘meanings’ of the linguis- 
tic forms, and will constitute the metalinguistics of that culture. 

In 1951 writing with Smith in An Outline of English Structure," meaning is 
similarly treated by him, in the chapter on metalinguistics (81): 

Thus, the morpheme has been defined hitherto in terms of meaning, and all the work done 
to date in syntax could be termed ‘meaning syntax’. The procedure followed in this Outline 





20 Occasional Papers No. 1, Studies in Linguistics, (Norman, 1949), 7. 
21 Occasional Papers No. 3, Studies in Linguistics, (Norman, 1951). 
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has endeavored to use the meaning of recurring partials only as a short cut [italics mine, 
K.L.P.] to the establishing of contrasting structural features, as pointed out in 4, and to 
go forward on the assumption that microlinguistic analysis can and must deal with state- 
ments about the distributions of the elements rigidly observed on ascending levels of com- 
plexity of organization. 


By the time one reaches section 4, referred to in the last quotation— both the 
phonemes and the morphemes have already supposedly been established— 
presumably without the theoretical use of meaning. Now it is the analysis of 
higher levels for which the analytical necessity of meaning is denied (68): 


Utterances are analyzed syntactically about as follows: A phonemic transcription is made 
first. . . . When all the allologs and words are established, we then resort to the usual sub- 
stitution techniques. After that, statements can be made describing the constructions that 
occur, in terms of classes of words, allologic changes in the presence of phrase superfixes, 
classes of superfixes, intonation patterns, and order and concord. It is emphasized that 
all this is done without the use of ‘meaning’: [italics mine, K.L.P.] it is formal analysis of 
formal units. In fact, it becomes evident that any real approach to meaning must be based 
upon the existence of such an objective syntax, rather than the other way round. 


Earlier (54), note reference to morpheme identification: 


In the present state of morphemic analysis it is often convenient to use the meanings of 
utterance fractions as a general guide and short-cut to the identification of morphemes. 
This is especially so in the case of languages that are more or less well known to the analyst, 
as has been true for most morphemic work done up to now. When we are confronted, how- 
ever, with a language that we know little about?? in terms of the relation of the linguistic 
behavior of the speakers to the rest of their cultural behavior, it becomes clear that mean- 
ing can be of little help as a guide [italics mine K.L.P.]. The theoretical basis of the analysis 
then becomes evident: it consists of the recognition of the recurrences and distributions of 
similar patterns and sequences. 





22 Compare, for an opposite view, Bloomfield (Meaning, Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Un- 
terricht 35.102 [1943]) : 

In language, forms cannot be separated from their meanings. It would be unin- 
teresting and perhaps not very profitable to study the mere sound of a language 
without any consideration of meaning. Even in laboratory phonetics one specifies 
what word or what part of a word is being analyzed. In studying a language, we can 
single out the relevant features of sound only if we know something about the 
meaning. This appears plainly when one confronts an unfamiliar language. An 
observer who first hears the Chippewa of Wisconsin or Michigan will note down 
such forms as [gi:Zik, gi:Sik, ki:Zik, ki:Sik], and he will not know whether he has 
recorded one, two, three, or four different words. Only when he learns that all 
four indifferently mean ‘sky’ and when he finds similar variations for other unit 
meanings, will he realize that these variations are not significant. On the other 
hand, the difference between the final consonants of such forms as [ki:8ik] and [ki: 
sikk] will perhaps at first escape the observer or seem to him to be trifling or ir- 
relevant, until he realizes that this difference goes hand in hand with a gross 
difference of meaning, since only the forms with a shorter and weaker final conso- 
nant mean ‘sky’, while the others mean ‘cedar’. It is only the differences of mean- 
ing which decide that most of the inevitable variations of sound are irrelevant 
and only certain ones play a part in communication. In short, the significant 
features of sound (the phonemes) of a language are, of course, those which involve a 
difference of meaning. 
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Note, finally, (85): 


As we have shown in our microlinguistic analyses, the stress phonemes, juncture phonemes, 
and pitch phonemes are used in English as parts of superfixes and intonation patterns, these 
being morphemes. On the microlinguistic level, it was preeminently clear that the analysis 
[italics mine, K.L.P.] of these entities as morphemes was in no way dependent on their 
meaning. . . . Intonation patterns, however, do have meanings, and when they have been 
described microlinguistically, it is possible to begin to examine these meanings. 


After having searched to find where Trager and Smith with preeminent clarity 
demonstrate how they identify and analyze morphemes without the use of 
meaning, I fail to do so. Their ‘short cuts’ by using meaning still appear to be 
their own prerequisite procedure to their goal. 

6. Field Procedure in Relation to Interpenetrating Levels of Analysis. In GPPA 
I maintained (156) that: 


The first fact to be noted, which indicates an essential relation between phonological and 
grammatical analysis, is that the field procedure of linguists in general is to conduct some 
grammatical research simultaneously with phonemic analysis. 


and: 


Furthermore, it appears to me that one must assume that any elements of unavoidable pro- 
cedure must in turn reflect something of the structure being analyzed. 


Hockett grants** the usefulness of grammar in phonemic analysis, but not its 
essentiality : 


We have been led to this rephonemicization through grammatical considerations; but once 
discovered the new analysis is established purely on phonological grounds. 


Also (fn. 10): 


This is a statement of historical fact. Since the discovery of the possible rephonemicization 
obviously came about before this paper was ready for publication, it would have been pos- 
sible to introduce it before, rather than after, the discussion of morphophonemics. But it 
seemed worthwhile to retain the ordering of matters as above, as a fairly elaborate demon- 
stration of the way in which grammatical considerations can serve as CLUEs for phonological 
analysis without implying that the latter is LoGicaLLy built on the former; there are 
still no grammatical ‘prerequisites’ for phonemic-analysis. 


Hockett also grants™ that: 


Pike’s non-phonetic criteria in phonemics . . . do not belong in phonemics by my definition, 
but most of them belong somewhere in the total task of linguistic analysis and practical 
application, and the problem is one of sorting out and reordering, rather than of rejection. 





23 Peiping Morphophonemics, Language 26.69-70 (1950). Compare also W. E. Welmers, 
Hints From Morphology for Phonemic Analysis, Studies in Linguistics, 5.91,100 (1947): 
In short, every detail of our phonemic analyses must be justified on the basis of pho- 
netic considerations alone .. . a shove along the road of phonemic analysis by our 
knowledge of morphology. However, the final test of our phonemic analysis must be 
that of phonetic justifiability; yet our choice of one out of several possible phone- 

mic analyses may be determined by the morphology. 
24C. F. Hockett, Which Approach in Linguistics is ‘Scientific’? Studies in Linguistics, 
8.55 (1950). 
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In 1942 Bloch and Trager insisted :*5 


The procedure by which we analyze the grammar of a language is in principle the same as 
that used in phonemics. Here again we examine a collection of utterances, list the recurrent 
fractions, and establish classes by grouping together parts of different utterances which 
are alike in form and function. Phonemic analysis must come first [italics mine, K.L.P.] 
(cf. §3.2); for the utterance fractions listed and compared in grammatical analysis are not 
sounds but meaningful forms phonemically recorded. 


It is important that the reader note that it is phonemic analysis—not pho- 
nemic presentation—which Bloch and Trager here affirm must come first. In 
GPPA’* I pointed out the untenable nature of this position. Bloch now argues” 
that it is presentation of phonemics which must come before presentation of 
grammar: 


Such a record [ignoring all features that are distinctive but not immediately observable in 
the stream of speech, such as morpheme boundaries, word structure, and morphophonemic 
relations] is the only safe and adequate basis for further investigations of linguistic struc- 
ture; the analyst who attempts to study the morphemes or the grammatical constructions 
of a language in terms of a transcription that is either less on more than phonemic—a raw 
phonetic transcription on the one hand, or on the other a transcription that tacitly relies 
on non-phonetic evidence—will either be lost in a confusion of irrelevant details or overlook 
significant correlations between the phonemic structure and the structure of other linguistic 
levels. This does not mean (though it has now and then been misunderstood [with fn. refer- 
ring tomy GPPA, K.L.P.]) that the analyst should shut his eyes to all morphemic and gram- 
matical facts until he has completely worked out the phonemics of a new language. Facts 
of all kinds come to his attention from the very beginning of his first interview with an in- 
formant, and should be filed away as they appear, even if some of them cannot be imme- 
diately accommodated in a larger system. .. . Finally, when he comes to write down his 
description of the language so that others may see the structure that he has discovered, he 
must group the many facts to be presented [italics mine, K.L.P.] (since he cannot present 
them all at once) into separate compartments or levels, each one organically distinct from 
the others; and here the requirements of good method and good style demand that the 
statements made on any given level be as independent as possible [italics mine; just how 
impossible is ‘as possible’? K.L.P.] of those made at other levels—in particular, that they 
assume as known only what has been said earlier, nothing that is to be said later. 





25 Bloch and Trager. Outline of Linguistic Analysis, 53. 

26 Pp. 157: 
Since ‘Many of the most significant grammatical facts of a language can be de- 
duced from a crude and inaccurate phonetic transcription: Morphemes can often 
be identified even by rough similarity in form and meaning; indeed, even accurate 
phonemic transcriptions sometimes show the morphemes in variant forms. Once 
the morphemes are identified, they can be grouped into major and minor form 
classes: into stems, affixes, and the like; into tenses, aspects, etc.; into words, 
compounds, or phrases; into structural layers of immediate constituents. Bound- 
aries between morphemes, words, clauses, utterances and so on, may then usually 
be established. That is to say, many of the most important structural facts which 
differentiate two languages can be discovered from crude phonetic data, sub- 
ject to some omissions if pertinent sounds are overlooked, or unnecessary com- 
plexity of form at those points where allophones, instead of phonemes, are tran- 
scribed.’ 

27 Studies in Colloquial Japanese IV, Language 26.124 (1950). 
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Trager and Smith in 1951 also admit that in actual procedure phonological 
and morphological materials are handled together.” 


This is not to say that in the actual*® [italics mine, K.L.P.] procedure of analyzing a lan- 
guage there is not a constant going back and forth between phonology and morphemics, 
with refinements and corrections being made in either direction. But the analyst must at all 
times be aware of the level-differences, and the systematic presentation must always be 
made in terms of the logical sequence, in one linear order, with the levels carefully dis- 
tinguished. 


Bloch goes much farther. In spite of his statement in our last quotation from 
his material that a phonemic transcription (as defined by him) is the only safe 
and adequate basis for further investigation of linguistic structure, he in the 
next paragraph of the article (124-25) states that a non-phonemic orthography 
of a certain type, when used for the writing of connected texts ‘reveals more of 
the linguistic structure’! The entire paragraph is worth quoting: 


However, it does not follow that a rigorously phonemic transcription must be retained 
throughout all the levels of a descriptive treatment, or that forms cited near the end of the 
work in the exposition of syntax must be written in the same way as those cited in the ex- 
position of morphemics near the beginning. Once the transcription has been used in the 
study of morphemes (in particular, of morphophonemic alternations), it may be legiti- 
mately modified, elaborated, or normalized on the basis of new facts now first made fully 
available to the reader. A normalized notation, still firmly based on the phonemic analysis 
but incorporating the most common or the most important morphophonemic relations— 
especially those that are automatic—and such grammatical features as word boundaries 
and pitch morphemes, approaches the character of a practical orthography. It is usually 
far better [italics mine, K.L.P.] adapted to the discussion of morphology and syntax than a 
wholly unmodified transcription; when used for the writing of connected texts it reveals 
more of the linguistic structure; [italics mine K.L.P.] and those who already know the lan- 
guage find it easier to read. 


Bloch, as I pointed out in GPPA 160-61, had in his earlier materials*® used a 
‘phonemic’ transcription which according to his own definition was nonpho- 
nemic, since it brought in word borders symbolized by spaces which have no 
phonetic value. Bloch now* grants this. But a curious fact remains: according 
to his recent theory just quoted, the earlier orthography, now repudiated, may 
have been ‘better adapted to the discussion of morphology and syntax’ than the 
newer, supposedly more ‘adequate’ one is. 

7. Circularity. There seems to be one major objection® to the utilization of 
grammatical considerations in phonemic analysis: the alleged circularity of the 
techniques: Thus Hockett :* 


28 An Outline of English Structure, 54. 

29 Contrast their theory, quoted above. 

30 Studies in Colloquial Japanese II, Language 22.202 (1946). 

31 Language 26.86 (1950). 

32 Apart from the desire to keep levels apart. 

33 Studies in Linguistics 7.40 (1949). Compare, also, his discussion of proposed phonemes 
of speed in Peiping Morphophonemics (Lang. 26.76-77 [1950]), and note his uncertainty as 
to the circularity of his argument at that point (especially in his fn. 16). 
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And when morphemes are defined formally, it becomes perfectly obvious that use of position 
in morphemes or relative to morpheme borders as a criterion in phonemic analysis is com- 
pletely circular. 


This objection seem to me invalid. Bloch,* Trager,** and Hockett** have now 
all acknowledged explicitly or implicitly that some grammatical analysis can be 
made with phonetic data—as I contended in GPPA 157.” 

It is precisely because of this fact that it is possible to utilize in phonemic 
analysis certain grammatical facts (in addition to differential meanings) in some 
languages without being circular. 

The investigator (1) first listens to utterances—which, as the analyst knows,® 
simultaneously contain phonological and grammatical facts. These (2) he re- 
cords with rough impressionistic phonetic symbols. In these data, (3) he makes 
numerous kinds of grammatical (including semantic) discoveries—as to con- 
trastive utterances, grammatical borders, meanings of total utterances or parts 
of utterances, and the like. With these data, (4) he can tentatively determine 
some phonemic contrasts and phoneme units. (5) He rewrites his earlier data 
phonemically insofar as these partial phonemic conclusions allow him to do so. 
Then (6) he reaches further phonemic conclusions based upon (a) the remainder 
of the initial impressionistically recorded material, (b) the tentative grammatical 
and semantic discoveries, and (c) the tentative partial phonemicization of the 
early data; or he makes further grammatical structural discoveries within the 
phonetically recorded or quasi-phonemically recorded material; or he proceeds 
to record further data, utilizing either the original impressionistic orthography 
or the quasi-phonemic orthography. From this, (7) he continues taking further 
steps in analysis, reaching further phonemic conclusions and further grammatical 
conclusions. (8) He continues working thus, from phonetics to grammar; and 
from grammar and phonetics to phonemics; and from phonemics, phonetics, 
and grammar to progressively revised and amplified phonemics and grammar. 
Eventually, (9) he is finished, when all data are accounted for and his analysis 
has reached a state of equilibrium, with no changes needed to account for old or 
new recorded data or analytically obtained units. 

Such a procedure need not be circular; rather it is a SPIRAL procedure, building 
higher conclusions on earlier conclusions and data, moving where necessary from 
one type of data to another and back again. Of course, errors may creep in, 


% Language 26.124 (1950): ‘This does not mean (though it has now and then been mis- 
understood) that the analyst should shut his eyes to all morphemic and grammatical facts 
until he has completely worked the phonemics of a new language. Facts of all kinds come to 
his attention from the very beginning...’ 

35 An Outline of English Structure, 54 (1951): ‘This is not to say that in the actual proce- 
dure of analyzing a language there is not a constant going back and forth between phonol- 
ogy and morphemics, with refinements and corrections being made in either direction.’ 

36 Language 26.69 (1950): ‘We have been led to this re-phonemicization through gram. 
matical considerations ...’ so some grammatical analysis, or non-phonemic data, was 
known first. 

37 See fn. 26, above. 
38 See GPPA 159-60. 
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during the application of the spiral approach. A possibility of error in the appli- 
cation of a procedure, however, invalidates no procedure as such—else no pro- 
cedure existing or conceivable would be valid. If errors or infelicities have entered 
the descriptions made by particular individuals—in mine, for example—these 
errors should be eliminated and the procedure refined.*® But one should not 
throw out valid spiral procedure (with grammatical considerations or valid non- 
phonetic considerations in phonemic analysis) with any particular error dis- 
covered in particular descriptions. 

A systematic statement of the relation between the levels of analysis, however, 
is needed. Such a statement I have in preparation as part of a volume on the 
nature of linguistic structure—a project which has been absorbing a large part 
of my attention for the past several years. 

University of Michigan 

and 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 





39 See, for example, the discussion in my A Problem in Morphology-Syntax Division 
(Acta Linguistica 5.125-38 [1950]), especially pp. 137-38, where fusion in English phrases 
prevents certain grammatical borders from being co-terminous with certain phonological 
ones. For a recent European reaction to the problem, see E. M. Uhlenbeck, The Structure 
of the Javanese Morpheme, in Lingua 2.254-5 (1950): 

In determining what are phonemes in a language we do not accept the point of 
view that one should draw a distinct dividing-line between the grammatical and 
the phonological analysis. Some American linguists favour this point of view... . 
Thus—purely by means of criteria of a phonal nature—he [Hockett] arrives at 
the phonemes, which therefore for him and other American linguists can be nothing 
but relevant ‘‘features of sound,’’ whereas according to our definition phonemes 
are relevant moments of the form of the word and the morpheme. This aversion 
from the use of grammatical distinctions in phonological analysis has been— 
and in our opinion rightly—criticized by Pike. 
See also Roman Jakobson, The Phonemic and Grammatical Aspects of Language and 
Their Interrelation, in- Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Linguists (Paris, 
1948), 5-18. 








THE TWO E’S OF MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN: A DIACHRONIC 
PHONEMIC APPROACH 


J. FourQquEet 


It is well known that there are two short e’s in M.H.G., one open, the other 
close, which are distinguished in the lexicons by the signs é and e, in phonological 
studies by the signs é and e¢. 

The difference is well attested in the usage of the poets, who do not rime 
é with ¢, (wégen “weigh” and wegen “move”; hér “here” and her “army’’). The 
more open nature of é is confirmed by observation of the dialects where 
the two e’s have remained distinct. In Central Alsatian (Colmar), é has even 
opened to a palatal a: M.H.G. stécken “to be in’, Colmarian Staka, opposed to 
Steka (M.H.G. stecken) ‘‘to put in.” 

Historically, the closer of the two e’s represents an a of Pr. Germanic: *wagjan 
> M.H.G. wegen; *hari > M.H.G. her. This a was palatalized through the 
action of a j or an 7 belonging to the following syllable. The phenomenon is 
called 7-Umlaut, whence the name Umlauts-e, given to the close e (¢). The more 
open, é, represents an *e or an *2 of Primitive Germanic, corresponding respec- 
tively to *e or *i of the Indo-European period: cf. Lat. edo, Germ. *etan, M.H.G. 
ézzen; Lat. vir, Germ. *wiraz, M.H.G. wér. Before an open vowel, such as a, 
¢ 9, belonging to the following syllable, Germanic e and 7 are represented by 
é from the time of O.H.G.; since the phenomenon is sometimes called Brechung, 
it is customary to speak of Brechungs-e. 

Thus the closer type of e represents the originally more open vowel (a); the 
more open type (é), the relatively close vowel e or 7. In Colmarian, this inversion 
of the degree of opening is still more apparent; in the pair staka : Steka, a repre- 
sents Germanic e (*stekkén), and e represents Germanic a (*stakjan). 

Traditional historical phonetics could not avoid posing the question: Germanic 
a could end up as close e only by passing through the stage of open e; how did 
it do so without becoming confused with é from e or 7 at the moment when it 
was passing through the degree of aperture of é? 

The answer has been formulated by G. Baesecke, in a note to his Einfiihrung 
in das Althochdeutsche : 


“‘Gegen die Anschauung, dass der Umlaut von a erst iiber é zu e fiihre, kann nicht einge- 
wandt werden, dass dann altes und neues e hatten zusammenfallen miissen. Denn altes 
konnte nicht vor folgendem i oder j stehen, neues stand immer davor, die Wirkung dieses i 
oder j dauerte fort, auch nach dem Ejintreten des ersten noch offenen Umlauts, und fiihrte 
bald weiter zu immer geschlossenerem.”’ (p. 23 ff.) 


In a more developed form, we shall formulate this answer as follows: Let us 
imagine the moment when e from a, under the influence of a palatal element, 7 
or j, has achieved exactly the same degree of aperture as é from Germanic e, 
i, so that the two e’s are objectively indiscernible for the phonetician. Let us 
indicate this sound by *e. 
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We shall then be able to describe the course of the evolution in these terms: 
Every *¢ placed before a close palatal element, 7 or 7, underwent an assimilation 
at a distance and was fronted to close ¢ along the line of palatal vowels of increas- 
ing closeness; every *e not exposed to this palatalizing influence remained at 
the open stage: Germ. *hari and *hera first became *heri and *hera, then, in 
*heri, *e was closed under the action of 7, and we thus get heri and héra, M.H.G. 
her and hér. 

It happens, however, that every *e before an i, j represents an earlier a; 
it cannot come from an earlier e, which, under these conditions, would have 
closed to 7; similarly, it cannot come from an earlier 7, which remained 7; on the 
other hand, every *e placed in any other position represents an earlier e or 7; 
it cannot come from an earlier a, which, in every position other than before 7, j, 
preserved its quality a. 

If we neglect the delicate problem of borrowings from foreign languages and 
later derivatives, we can say that the division of the *e’s into two groups, those 
which were exposed to a palatalizing influence and those which were not, coin- 
cides with a division into two groups according to the origin: those which come 
from an a, and those which come from an e or 7. As a result of this coincidence, 
German phonological and etymological studies make an undifferentiated use of 
the signs é and e; in a PHONETIC sense, that of open vowel and close vowel, and, 
in an ETYMOLOGICAL sense, that of vowel derived from *a and vowel derived from 
*e, *1. This ambiguity is not without disadvantages for clarity in teaching. 

The noteworthy fact is that historical phonetics is unable to apply here its 
ordinary criterion for the confusion of two sounds (Laute) in a single sound: 
namely that the representatives of two presumably confused sounds, placed in 
the same conditions, evolve in the same way. For example, 6 from Indo-European 
bh, and 6 resulting from the sonorization of f < p, under the conditions fore- 
seen by Verner’s Law, both give an occlusive (voiceless occlusive b) in O.H.G.: 
arbi < *orbh-, darbém < *torp-. The criterion does not work here because the 
reflex of a and the reflex of e, 4, ARE NEVER IN THE SAME POSITION, never under 
the same influences. For the phonetician, the solution to the problem re- 
mains beyond reach. 


It is not at all unattainable for historical phonemics, as we shall try to show. 
We shall put the problem in this form: What was the outcome of the opposition 
of degree of aperture *a : *e which existed in Old Germanic? 

We shall provisionally leave aside Primitive Germanic 7; where it becomes 
é, it is confused with the reflex of Germanic e and has the same outcome. 

In the same conditions, under the influence of an 7 or j belonging to the fol- 
lowing syllable, the two members of the original opposition *a : *e are dis- 
placed along the palatal line without the opposition’s ceasing to exist at any 
moment: it passes from the form *a:*e to the form ¢:7. Thus Prim. Germ. 
*wagib : *wegih becomes O.H.G. wegit : wigit. 

It is likely that the action of 7,7, on e of Primitive Germanic, a relatively close 
sound, was manifested first, and that the opposition passed through a stage such 
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as a : 7, for example, in *wagib : *wigipb. Then the palatalizing action continued 
with increasing force: a was progressively palatalized to e while its partner 
remained in the position of extreme closeness of the type 7. The evolution of the 
pair a : e before 2, j, can be graphically represented thus: 


Oe ietedecaiy f e 
Racker ecubaver i 
De os wet ber i 
oa 


We may expect that a still more intense action would have led to the NEUTRAL- 
IZATION of the opposition: the assimilation to 2, 7, being complete, a and e would 
have been confused in 7. The evolution was perhaps not very far from this stage, 
as is shown by the M.H.G. word gegiter for gegeter, the collective of gater (Ger- 
man Gitier, Gatier). 

Placed before an open vowel of the quality a, e, 0, the opposition *a : *¢ 
(with relatively close e) took the form a: é; e became open, a remained op- 
posed to it as the vowel of extreme openness; *graban : *geban > graban : 
géban. 

Before a nasal belonging to the same syllable, *e closed to 7 and the opposition 
took the form a: 7; e.g. land : wind (cf. Lat. ventus). Before u, the opposition 
also took the form a: 7 in general; e.g. O.H.G. grabu : gibu (beside graban : 
géban and grebis : gibis). 

The phonological fact, therefore, is this: The opposition *a: *e of Prim. 
Germ. took various forms, but in no case did the two members of the opposition 
cease to be distinct and THE OPPOSITION WAS NEVER NEUTRALIZED (it has an 
immense morphological and lexical ‘yield’ in Germanic). 

And yet there was‘a moment when the reflex of *a before 7 and the reflex of 
*e before a, for example, in *heri, *hera were of exactly the same degree of aper- 
ture and objectively indiscernible. 

We shall show that linguistically, i. functionally, they continued to be no 
less the members of two opposed phonemes, recognized as such by the speaker. 
In wegit from *wagib, e—opposed to i of wigit—was felt as the realization of 
the phoneme of greater aperture; in wégan, é—opposed to a of wagan—was felt 
as the realization of the closest phoneme of the palatal series. There was there- 
fore an open phoneme, from *a, subject to the realizations a, e, and a closed 
phoneme, from *e, subject to the realizations é, 7. 


Here we touch upon a general problem in phonemics: Given two phonemes, 
the realization of one, under specific conditions, A, can be identical with the 
realization of the other, under conditions B, without endangering the iden- 
tification or causing the opposition to cease functioning. 

In point of fact, the realization of the first phoneme under conditions A is 
identified by opposition to the realization of the second phoneme under the 
same conditions, A, and under those alone. Some examples in support of this 
fundamental principle may be seen in vivo in present-day German. 








we SF — 
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Eberhard and Kurt Zwirner! have measured objectively the length of a large 
number of realizations of short a and long a in German and have had no trouble 
in establishing that a short a, in given conditions A (slow pronunciation, short 
word) can have a length equal to that presented by a long a under conditions 
B (rapid pronunciation, long word). The identification of an a as long or short 
is in no way endangered; an a is felt as short in comparison with what a long a 
would be under the same conditions. 

An a which is 10 centiseconds long is long if it is opposed to an a 5 centiseconds 
long; it is short if it is opposed to an a 15 centiseconds long. The proof that 
the opposition is not endangered lies in the very fact that the measurement 
could be carried out, or graphs established for long a and short a, only when the a’s 
were classified as long or short according to unanimous linguistic feeling. 

Another example: Alfred Schmitt? has shown that for many Germans, the op- 
position between the two dentals of the koine, spelled ¢ and d respectively, is 
realized in initial position as an opposition between an aspirated surd (6) and 
a pure surd (T), but between vowels as an opposition between a pure surd (T) 
and a lenis more or less sonorized by its environment (A). For example: 


Aspirate (0) Pure Surd (T) Voiced (A) 
Tier Dieb 
leiten leiden 


A German will not identify the initial pure surd of Dieb with the intervocalic 
pure surd of leiten. He feels the dentals written ¢ in Tier and leiten as members 
of a single phoneme, the “hard” dental; the dentals written d in Dieb, leiden 
as members of the opposed phoneme, the “soft” dental (hartes “‘t’’, weiches 
“‘t””?), On the other hand, a phonetician who was trying to transcribe the above 
words in an international alphabet, for the purpose of teaching the language to 
foreigners, would be forced to use three signs, [t"] (aspirate surd), [t] (pure surd), 
[d] (pure voiced), writing [t*i:r], [ti:p], [laiten], [laiden]. We have here a “hard” 
phoneme, subject to the realizations [t*, t] and a “‘soft’’ phoneme, subject to the 
realizations [t, d]. 

The same is true in the forms faran, beran; feris, birit at the moment when the 
two e’s had the same degree of aperture; phonetically, there are three vocalic 
timbres, a, e,7, as there are three types of consonants, ¢*, t, d. But essentially, it 
is a question of two phonemes, (a, e) and (e, 7), just as in modern German it is a 
question of the phonemes (¢*, ¢) and (¢, d). 

We may go further: a particular realization of long a may be of clearly shorter 
duration than a particular realization of short @ UNDER OTHER CONDITIONS. 
There is overlapping of the curves established for long a under all conditions and 
for short a under all conditions. An a 8 centiseconds long can be “‘long’”’ while an 
a 10 centiseconds long will be “‘short’’. 


1E. Zwirner, Phonologische und phonometrische Probleme der Quantitat, Proceedings 
of the Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Ghent, 1939, p. 57-66. 

2 Alfred Schmitt, Die neuhochdeutschen Verschlusslaute, Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik I 
(4/5), p. 150-176. 
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We can imagine that in the pronunciation of a word like Daumenbreite, the 
“hard” intervocalic dental of breite may have a weaker articulation than the 
initial lenis of Dawmen. The t of breite will still be felt as the “hard” phoneme in 
opposition to the intervocalic dental of leide, Kreide. 

We shall not be surprised then if, under conditions particularly favorable to 
palatalization, the ‘open’? member of the opposition between the reflexes of 
Germanic *a and *e is closer, nearer to i, than the ‘close’ member under con- 
ditions particularly favorable to opening. Here, too, there is overlapping: 


Open Phoneme: (a.......... e) 
Close Phoneme: RS: i) 


In no way does this interfere with the identification of ¢ as a realization of the 
open phoneme and of é as a realization of the close phoneme. 

The two examples taken from modern German will no doubt be sufficient for 
an understanding of the problem even if they are not perfectly analogous. 

What distinguishes long a from short a in present-day German is not a single 
feature, length, but a bundle of features. There is a difference of timbre: long a 
is velar, short a, palatal. There is a difference in ‘‘contact,’’ loose contact and 
close contact. It is not even certain that length is the principal characteristic, 
the relevant feature. Their length being equal, the two phonemes can still be 
objectively distinguished by other features. 

The “‘hard”’ dental in weak position (leite) and the “‘soft’’ dental in strong posi- 
tion (Dieb) can easily be classified under the same heading as “‘pure surds”’ of 
the same degree of articulatory strength; the condition for this similarity is that 
one be intervocalic, the other initial; consequently, a perfect identity is no longer 
possible; in intervocalic ¢, both the implosion and the explosion are perceptible, 
in initial d, only the explosion is heard. 

In the case of the opposition a : e, we find an unusual combination of favor- 
able conditions: 

1) A single distinctive feature is to be taken into account: position on the 
“palatal line” between the extremes a and 1. It is difficult to see what secondary 
characteristics could distinguish two e’s of the same degree of aperture. 

2) The palatalizing (or opening) action operates at a distance; the process is 
one of dilation. Thus the two e’s that we are comparing can appear in syllables 
of the same type (syllables bearing the primary accent), between the same 
consonants, as in wegit and wégan. 

The problem of the ‘‘confusion” of one of the variants of phoneme I (a, e) 
with one of the variants of phoneme II (e, 2) is thus presented to the phonetician 
with unusual clarity. 

Nevertheless, when Baesecke laid stress on the fact that, before a given ele- 
ment, we find only one or the other of the two e’s (¢ from a and é from e, 7), 
e.g., always ¢ from a before 7, never é from e, i—he actually meant nothing 
but that this confusion was something other than a NEUTRALIZATION OF THE 
OPPOSITION. The confusion of 6 and f between voiced elements within the limits 
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of Verner’s Law is a neutralization under the voiced form; the confusion of 
the two e’s in *e is NOT A NEUTRALIZATION. 

Put in phonemic terms, Baesecke’s discovery amounts to this: Among all the 
variants developed by the original opposition *a : *e, none involves the op- 
position of two e’s: 


I nec ica ‘uhm ctype Se sc tin tc th epic acd aac ae lees a ee 
MINS, ous uo. cs x ine hie ns tel re beak ak os eo aa da a:é 
I aes sn: oa irs a niunala te Gib wis a ebokin @anaiaans a Wee Ge nati cal laiaioliek a:i 


Even from the phonetic viewpoint, the confusion of the two e’s in *e, even for 
a moment, is an illusion. Phoneticians have thoroughly established the enor- 
mous importance of anticipations (of palatality, aperture, i-Umlaut, a-Umlaut) 
in the ancient Germanic dialects. They forget this a moment later, when they 
consider *he of *heri as an accented syllable identical to the *he of *hera. The 
first *e is produced AGAINST a powerful force tending towards the CLOSENESS 
of any vowel, with 7 as a limit; the second, on the contrary, is produced AGAINST 
AN INVERSE FORCE tending towards the opENING of any vowel, with a as a limit. 
This is, at least from the genetic point of view, a major difference, and one that 
is, in a certain sense, objective, independent of any reference to the language 
system. Modern Germanic languages no longer permit us to gain actual ex- 
perience of what the Umlaut was. Perhaps it would be possible to enjoy an at 
least analogous experience, if we were accustomed to speaking a language with 
vowel harmony. 


But, it may be said, all other things being equal, we do find ¢ and é in M.H.G.., 
and words like wéget and weget, hér and her, are adequately distinguished from 
one another simply by the degree of aperture of the vowel. 

This is perfectly true, but we shall show that this is not a form taken by the 
primitive opposition *a : *e, with the peculiar chiasmus that Colmarian so 
strikingly exemplifies with its a:e > e:a. 

Here we must call upon a notion that is well known in historical phonemics, 
that of the TRANSFORMATION OF VARIANTS INTO PHONEMES, the phonologization 
of variants. 

If we examine Middle High German closely we shall see that the two primi- 
tive phonemes of Germanic are represented in this period of the language by 
five PHONEMES 4@, d, é, e, 7. We can compare four of them in quite similar con- 
texts in wagen, wégen, wegen, wigen. The fifth, ad, is the result of a palatalization 
that was checked because it acted either over an intermediate syllable or over 
a group of consonants beginning with h; mdagede < *magadi, naéhte < *nahti; 
ef. M.H.G. getregede (O.H.G. gitregidt). 

The a phoneme of Pr. Germ. is the source of the phonemes a, a, e of M.H.G., 
the e phoneme, the source of the phonemes é and 7. The cause of this multipli- 
cation of phonemes is the disappearance of the elements whose action had pro- 
duced the variants a, d, ¢ for *a and é, 7 for *e. Medial 7 had become silent, 
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the vowels of atonic syllables had disappeared or had been combined in one 
vowel of uniform timbre, a. In O.H.G. séh “‘plowshare” < *sekaz, the a which 
justifies the open timbre of é is already gone; in O.H.G. reda (older *redia, 
Goth. rapjo), we no longer find the j which justifies the close timbre of ¢. 

As a preliminary description, we can say that the disappearance of the ele- 
ments capable of producing the Umlaut (i-Umlaut, a-Umlaut) came unex- 
pectedly upon the O.H.G. vocalism in the stage it had entered and made a dis- 
tinct phoneme out of each variant of the phonemes which were perpetuating 
*a, *e (and *7). Since the closest variant of a was closer than the most open 
variant of e, these two variants, HAVING BECOME DISTINCT PHONEMES, entered 
into an opposition of openness é : ¢, where the degree of aperture is inversely 
related to that of the primitive opposition between the phonemes from which 
they arose. 

The fact that assimilations operating in opposite directions can bring about 
apparent transpositions of the phonetic qualities of two given elements is in no 
way mysterious; in Greek, as a result of contact assimilations, déyua and dexrds 
correspond to doxéw and déyw. Shall we say therefore that the opposition of 
voice k : g has been reversed? 

What is remarkable in the case of é and ¢ of M.H.G. is that the determinants 
in these reverse assimilations could disappear (they are the vowels 7 and a in 
her : hér < *hari: *hera) and that the variants could thereafter enter into a 
distinctive opposition resulting from their ability to distinguish the two words 
while the rest of the elements are the same. 

This is what would happen if déyua and Xexrds were reduced to *doy and *\ex 
through apocope of the final syllables. The relation of the words *éoy and *\ex 
with the verbal radicals *dox and *\ey would seem just as paradoxical as that of 
Colmarian Steka : Saka with the verbal radicals *stak- : *stek- of Germanic. 

It is a well known fact that the distinctive function of the desinential vowels 
was transferred through the Umlaut to the vowel of the accented syllable: thus 
the M.H.G. opposition gdben : gxben originates in the u : 7 opposition of the 
desinential vowels in the ancient forms gadbum : gabim. 

The opposition ¢ : é in her : hér is not therefore the form taken by the old 
opposition a : e alone (radicals har-, her-) but contains as well the opposition 
of the vowels of the second syllable of the forms *hari : *hera. 

We would not be surprised if the diphthongs ai and ea were monophthongized 
respectively as é and #, where the second vowel is the more open. This corre- 
sponds to the mean of the degrees of aperture. The difference lies in the fact 
that we are accustomed to working with assimilations at the point of contact 
but far less with assimilations at a distance: a, e. 

We conclude: 

1) If we retrace the history of the M.H.G. opposition é : ¢, we shall not end 
up with the Prim. Germanic opposition *a : *e; we rather shall arrive at a point 
when the elements é and ¢ were not in opposition because they could not appear 
in the same conditions, consequently, WHEN THE PHONEMIC OPPOSITION é : ¢ 
DID Nor Exist. And, from the phonemic viewpoint, we can go no farther. The 
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only thread of continuity connecting the M.H.G. opposition é : ¢ with the Pr. 
Germ. opposition *a : *e is that of the phonetic evolution of each vowel In 
ISOLATION: *a > ¢; *e > &. 

2) The problem of the “inversion” of the relationship *a : *e (open-close) 
to ¢ : é (close-open) is but one aspect of the general problem of the shift to the 
root vowels of the vocalic oppositions of the desinences through the play of the 
Umlaut, followed by the leveling of the vowels of the atonic syllable. The problem 
is simple if we compare two forms that had the same root vowel originally: 
M.H.G. gében : gibet < *geban : *gebip; varn : vert < *faran : *farip. The pairs 
é: 1, a: ¢ have the same direction (open-close) as the vocalism of the endings 
(a : 2). It is simple, too, if we compare a pair of root vowels that have the same 
direction as the desinential vowels; the interval is increased: *faran : *gebis > 
faran : gibis, (*a: *e > a: 7). When we start from a pair of root vowels that have 
an opposite direction, it would seem that IT IS THE DIRECTION OF THE PAIR OF 
DESINENTIAL VOWELS THAT WINS OvuT, if the Umlaut is fully effective: *hera : 
*hari > hér : her. If it is checked, the original direction remains while the inter- 
val is reduced: *rehta- : *nahti > rehte : nahte (*e: *a > &€: 4G). 

The case of M.H.G. é and ¢ is a good example; it shows the traps which can 
ensnare the first linguists who try to pass from historical phonetics to historical 
phonemics in the Germanic field. 

How could one refuse to accept the fact that an opposition *a : *e of Germanic 
was indeed transformed into an opposition ¢ : é of M.H.G. (e : a of Colmarian)? 
At the beginning, there is a phonemic opposition *a : *e; at the end, an unques- 
tionable phonemic opposition ¢ : é (e : a). Finally, there is a continuous phonetic 
evolution from a to e and from e to é. So alert a linguist as Hammerich*® was 
tripped up by these factors when he invoked M.H.G. as proof of the possibility 
that an Indo-European opposition e : a (from e: a) could end up as a:7 in 
Indo-Iranian (bhdrami, pitar) as opposed to Lat. fero, pater). 

Here it is a question of the forms taken by a phonemic opposition e : shwa, 
through an unconditioned evolution; there is CONTINUITY OF THE OPPOSITION 
from e: shwa to a: 7. An unconditioned evolution of e: a to a: 7 is as im- 


3L. L. Hammerich, Laryngeal before sonant, Kgbenhavn, 1948 (Det Kgl. Danske Videns- 
kabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Bind XXX1I), p. 53 ff.: ““This must be 
due to a differentiation in Old High German. When the mutation of a reached the stage of 
close e, there arose a danger of confusion with the inherited ¢. Now, the new e could not es- 
cape, because it was still under the palatalizing influence of the following syllable (e.g. 
OHG grebit ‘‘digs’”’, gesti ‘‘guests’’, mennisc ‘“‘human’’, bezziro “better’’), but the inherited 
é which was never preserved before an i/j in the following syllable, could and did escape 
fusion, receding into a more open sound. In the great majority of cases High German— 
alone of all Teutonic languages—has worked out this distinction between the mutation-e 
and the inherited é, that the former remains a close e-sound, but the latter becomes an open 
e-sound, in dialects even an a. 

“In the same way, we may understand the Aryan development. When the laryngeal # 
was palatalized—as so many other sounds of primitive Aryan—the vocalic form, 9, which 
originally had the same a-timbre as in the other IE languages, must have come close to the 
inherited e-sound. It thereby pushed this e into a more open position—finally a—while the 
H itself went on being palatalized, till the final stage was reached, viz. 7.” 
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possible as it is for two trains going in opposite directions to pass one another on a 
single track. The divergence between Italic and Indo-Iranian goes back neces- 
sarily to the stage e : shwa (palatal vowel : central vowel) and not to a stage 
e: a. 

We would suggest the following evolutions: 


Indo-Iranian 


First Stage Second Stage Third Stage 

(1) i (2) u (ji (3) 2 (@)u (1, 3) i (2) u 
(3) a 

(4) e (5) o (4, 5) a (4, 5) a 

Italic, Hellenic 

(1) i (2) u (1) i (2) u (1) i (2) u 
(3) 9 (4) e (5) 0 

(4)e (5) o (4)e (3)0e (5) o (3) a 


In our exposition we have had to isolate the problem of the opposition *a : *e 
from a larger whole (the system of the short vowels) and to neglect some more 
obscure details in order to limit ourselves to the essential and typical. 

Our next step would be to take the four short vowels *i, *e, *a, *u of Pr. 
Germanic and to establish for each dialectal stage the pattern of the forms taken 
by these four elements in a given environment (diaphonemes). In broad terms, 
this is what we would find midway in the O.H.G. period: 


Before u Before a Before 7 
i u ; 5 iu 
e re) e 
a a 


We see that the a-Umlaut (Brechung) consists in a contraction towards the posi- 
tion of maximum aperture, the 7-Umlaut in a very marked contraction towards 
the position of maximum palatal closing (7). 

There are only three phonemes here. In all three cases, the opposition between 
Pr. Germ. *i and *e is neutralized: as 7 before u and i, as é before a. 

Our first efforts along these lines, for which we used the great collections of 
data gathered by the school of diachronic phonetics (Baesecke, Sievers-Brunner, 
for example) were ill-advised. It will prove better to go directly to abundant, 
linguistically homogeneous texts (Alfred, Notker). Two examples will show how 
useless the classical works are for answering the phonemicist’s questions. 

1) For Pr. Germ. *i and *e, the manuals offer this schema: 


x 


i é 
Let us try to present the facts in phonemic terms: 


a) The opposition 7 : e is progressively neutralized in certain positions, e.g. 
before nasal plus consonant, i, 7, w (as 7), before a, e, o (as é). 
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b) It is possible that, in certain dialects, from neutralization to neutralization, 
the opposition disappeared completely: in O.H.G., there is neutralization in 7 
before u (gibu), but not, it seems in O. Eng. (fridu, cwedu). 

c) At the time of the disappearance of the elements causing Umlaut, ‘‘neutral- 
ization” 7 and “neutralization” e become distinct phonemes: M.H.G. gibet, 
gébet from gibit, gébet, “‘(he) gives, (you) give”. 

If there was total loss of the primitive opposition, the facts can be thus repre- 
sented : 





Pr. Germ. Neutralizations Phonologization 
*idi : edi *idi *idi idi Maia sii 
Ps ido 
*idu:edu ‘*idu:edu ‘*idu:edu idu 
*ida:eda ‘*ida:eda ‘*éda éda édo 
We can represent this by the schema: 

*j *e Two phonemes (Pr. Germ.) 

(i, e) One phoneme with two variants 
i e Two phonemes (M.H.G.) 


This was foreseen by Meillet when he said that everything looks as if primitive 
i and e had merged in a single vowel of unknown timbre, which later would have 
split into 7 and e under assimilatory influences.‘ “Single vowel’ is to be under- 
stood as meaning a single (vocalic) PHONEME. The Runic inscriptions show that 
all Germanic did not pass through a stage like Gothic (giba-n, gibis), where 7 
and e are confused as 7. There was never a moment in the passage from Pr. Germ. 
to M.H.G. when the language ceased to have the sounds 7 and e; the two timbres 
are always present; but, at the stage of the single phoneme, their difference has 
no lexical or morphological function. It is a mechanical product of accommoda- 
tion. If total loss of the primitive opposition did not occur, there could be con- 
fusion between the remnants of that opposition and the new opposition resulting 
from the phonologization of the variants, thus: 


Pr. Germ Neutralizations Phonologization 
*idi : edi *idi idi ido 


*idu:edu ‘*idu: edu idu:edu 


*ida:eda ‘*ida:eda éda edo 
In the present state of research, a precise answer cannot be given; the first case 
could be that of O.H.G. and O. Sax., the second, that of O. Eng. and O. Icel. 


4A. Meillet, Caractéres générauz des langues germaniques, 4th ed., Paris, 1930, p. 61: 
‘“‘Tout se passe donc & peu de chose prés comme s’il y avait en germanique commun une 
voyelle unique, qui deviendrait 7 ou e suivant les cas.’’ 
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2) The existence in classical M.H.G. of a short 6, relatively rare but neverthe- 
less well attested, cannot be explained by the methods of traditional historical 
phonetics. What is the development from Germ. huzda “treasure”, attested by 
Gothic huzds, to the M.H.G. derivative hérdelen? A familiar suffix -il- has been 
added to the root; we should expect hurtilon > hiirtelen; cf. giilden, beside gold. 

Whatever order we assume for the anticipation of opening (a-Umlaut) and for 
the anticipation of palatality (i-Umlaut), we never end up with 6; either u is 
divided by the a-Umlaut, into u (before i, u) and o (before a), then u into i 
(before 7) and u (before u); or else u is divided by i-Umlaut, into % (before 7) 
and u (before a, u), then this latter into o (before a), and u (before u). A Pr. 
Germ. u should then yield only M.H.G. 0, u, ti, and that is what happens in the 
majority of cases. 

To understand the phenomenon we have to distinguish three stages: 

a) There exists a single phoneme u, with certain variants: open variant before 
open vowel (0); palatal variant before palatal vowel (i): e.g. zugun; gi-zogan; 
ztigin; the timbre of the tonic vowel is modified by anticipation according to the 
timbre of the vowel that follows without the speaker’s even being aware of it, 
just as, in modern German, the velar ch of Bach becomes palatal in Bache. At 
this stage, a *goldin, after *golda is as impossible as Bache with ach-Laut [bexa] 
in modern German. 

b) As a result of the disappearance of a, the open variant 0 becomes phonemic; 
an opposition o : uw becomes possible: O.H.G. gold : huld, loh : bruh. From then 
on the open timbre o has a lexical value, it characterizes a root such as hort, 
and a formation arising at this stage can take the form *hort-ilon. 

However, the same ANTICIPATION OF PALATALITY which causes wi, not u, to be 
pronounced before an 7, also, before an 7, causes 6, not 0, to be pronounced; at 
this stage, we have two phonemes, each with a palatal variant, viz. (u, %) and 
(o, 6). For lack of a suitable sign, the variants are not generally indicated, which 
is not troublesome; we have the spellings luhhir, lohhir (the second plural has 
been remade after loh, thus bearing witness to stage b). 

c) In the M.H.G. period (first half), 0, wu, 6, % became, as we have seen, four 
distinct phonemes. At this stage, a suffix- -in, added to holz gives holzin which 
exists besides hiilzin (stage a). 

But, at this stage, the Umlaut is no longer a phonetic phenomenon; it is a 
grammatical phenomenon, a change of phoneme characteristic of derivation or 
flexion. In the second half of the M.H.G. period, the analogical extensions of the 
Umlaut are multiplied: stock receives a plural stécke in place of the old stocke 
< stocka, even though noO.H.G. form *stocki ever existed. The vowel 6, still rare 
in classical M.H.G. (witness the short stage b) becomes much more frequent 
from that time on. 

The two demonstrations we have just presented are no more than WORKING 
hypotheses: they define what, in our opinion, a new interpretation of the textual 
data, a new critique of the written material should be, if we wish to apply to 
still other problems a method of reasoning which seems to us to have given, in 
the case of the two M.H.G. e’s, a convincing proof of its value. For the establish- 
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ment of the existence in stage b of the phonemes (0, 6), (u, a), we relied on sum- 
mary analyses of the texts; the classical works (Braune, Baesecke, Wilmanns) 
offer nothing. 

A second type of study to which we are led by this analysis of the two M.H.G. 
e’s is that of the consequences of the PHONEMICIZATION OF VARIANTS. 

We may imagine that, at a certain point in the operations of the Umlaut, 
O.H.G. had only three short vocalic phonemes, as a result of the complete neu- 
tralization of the *7 : *e opposition, viz.: (7, é), (e, d, a), (0, u, w%). Later, after a 
partial phonemicization, the timbre 6 appears again. 

In classical M.H.G. one phoneme corresponds to each timbre, so that we are 
now confronted by a system of short vowels that has gone from 3 to 9 phonemes: 


i ii u 
“a 


om Oo 
° 


a 


This is a revolution of extraordinary extent. It is carried on simultaneously in 
all branches of Germanic, mainly from 700 to 1100. The case of O.H.G. is in fact 
relatively simple. In O. Eng. and O. Icel. we must consider, in addition, the pho- 
nemicization of the “breaking”’ variants, ea, eo, as well as (in O. Icel.) that of the 
u-Umlaut variants (hend) and (in O. Eng.) of those produced by nazalization 
(mon). 

In the period preceding the phonemicization of variants, the classical pho- 
netician triumphs: he is in the domain par excellence of combinatory phonetics; 
he weighs with a precision scale the close interactions of the anticipations (of 
palatality, of opening, of labiality; i-a-u-Umlaut) and of the consonants which 
favor or check the Umlaut. For example, he shows how in O. Icel., long a was 
fronted to open o under the influence of u, but up to medium o under the influence 
of wu combined with that of w before the vowel: *gabun > g@fo, but *warun > 
*woro > oro. 

We are here in a domain which we might call the MECHANICS OF THE SIGNIFI- 
ANT (of the phonic “substance’’), disturbed as little as possible by the runc- 
TION of the differences of timbre, i.e. by the association of the signifiant with 
the signifié. The phonemes, very few in number (three, four), admit a wide 
range of variation, of whose scope we have tried to give some idea. 

Now, from the thirteenth century on, we have systems with a large number 
of phonemes, without perceptible variants. We see evolutions of an opposite 
type appear, in which the role of combinatory phonetics is secondary: these are 
spontaneous, unconditioned evolutions, which give the impression that the sys- 
tems born of the phonologization of variants, overloaded and dissymmetrical, 
are evolving towards greater simplicity and equilibrium. Classical phonetics is 
satisfied to outline the evolution of each vowel (Entrundung, Erhéhung, Ver- 
dumpfung, etc.). It does not seek to explain it and is content to declare that it is 
“spontaneous” (which means that, for classical phonetics, it is quite arbitrary). 
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The evolution of Alsatian from the 12th to the 14th centuries is highly instructive 
in this connection. We can posit approximately the following: 


1200 1400 (Alsatian) Modern Koine 
(1) i (2) a (3) u (1, 2) i (3) u (1) i (2) a (3) u 
(de (5) 6 (6) o (4, 5 e (6) o (4,7, 8) e (5) 6 (6) 0 
(De (7,8 4 @a @)a 
(8) & 
(9) a 


To be compared are classical M.H.G. himel, stiicke, stecken, hélzel, stécken, 
nichte, arm, holz, stube; current speech of Strasbourg, himmel, stick, stecke, helzel, 
stiicke, nicht, holz, stub; modern koine, himmel, stiick, stecken, hélzel, stecken, 
niichte, holz, stube. 

The evolution which took place in Alsatian brought the number of phonemes 
from 9 to 6, through coalescence of 1, i; e, 6; é, d. The proportion of palatals to 
velars went from 7:2 to 3:3. 

The evolution towards a better balanced system proceeded differently in the 
koine, of eastern Middle German type. The coalescence of e, é, a lightened the 
palatal series. 

Until the 12th century, in Teutonia, and probably in the other areas, too (Eng- 
lish, Scandinavian), we are in the presence of CONVERGENT evolutions; with no 
very serious errors, the vocalism of classical M.H.G. (Dichtersprache) can be 
equated with that which is the source of some modern Alsatian, Swabian, or 
Bavarian dialects. From then on enormous DIVERGENCES set in: the situation in 
the Idiotika, where vowels are disregarded, is striking proof of this—and yet it 
is a question of only one region. The 12th century poets did not have to choose a 
dialect; if they avoided certain local peculiarities, Franconians, Swabians, Aus- 
trians could get together on a rime. Luther opted for a Schriftdialekt, character- 
ized by a fixed vocalism. This vocalism was to be adopted later in Baden and 
Strasbourg in place of the local Schriftdialekt (by the printers for example) 
with conscious substitution. 

The period of the divergences is much less well known at present than that of 
O.H.G., for example, where the tiniest details of combinatory phonetics, we find, 
have been studied. How shall we orient ourselves? At least as far as the system 
of the short vowels is concerned, our guide would be the general tendency to 
lightening and coherence, applied to the overloaded and dissymmetrical systems 
which were created by the phonologization of the Umlaut variants. If this is so, 
we need, in order to attack this period, a srrucrURAL method, in the sense in 
which the term is widely used now. 

Perhaps the period from 1250 to 1450, for Teutonia, will be the period needed, 
the period particularly favorable to testing and sharpening the methods of struc- 
tural phonetics, just as the period from 700 to 1100 was an excellent period for 
combinatory phonetics. 

It seems to us that the phonologizations which multiplied phonemes put the 
system of the short vowels in a state of such extreme sensitivity, of unstable 
equilibrium, that small differences could start a rapid evolution in one direction 
or another. We would thus explain that wave of differentiations in a period when 
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the classical causes of differentiation are lacking: invasion and bilingualism 
(Northern French), insular isolation (English), isolation through the destruction 
of commerce and of the means of communication (Romance). Here the causes 
are not external, but internal. 

A great experiment is waiting to be made, which will complement the German 
studies in linguistic geography (without which it could not be carried out). 


CONCLUSION 


We believe we have succeeded in giving an idea of the way in which the no- 
tions of phoneme and of variant, of neutralization and of phonemicization, permit 
us to bring clarity to the facts, to define the problems in those situations where 
traditional research was at an impasse—as when faced with e and é from a and 
i, e—or remained silent as in the case of 6. 

It will be recognized then that we can expect to make, through a structural 
method, applied to the remarkable spontaneous (non-combinatory) evolutions 
posterior to classical M.H.G., perceptible progress towards clarity. 

Before the intellectual satisfactions that the employment of phonemic notions 
gives us, we adopt this pragmatic attitude: their value is revealed IN USING 
THEM. To work with them, it is better not to wait, for the end of the discussions 
on the ultimate realities behind the phoneme; to do so would be no more reason- 
able than to wait, before thinking in concepts, for the end of the quarrel between 
the realists and the nominalists. 


Strasbourg 








THE ANOMALY OF GMC. ‘7’ 
Eric P. Hamp 


The anomaly of Gmc. *sibun consists in two problems. In isolation the form 
would appear to go back to an IE *sepm (other thinkable reconstructions need 
not detain us), as against *septm, the form underlying the rest of IE forms. 
Granting an explanation for this discrepancy, a straight-line development would 
still not account for the apparent retention of Gmc *-n in a dissyllable. These 
problems have long been recognized and solutions offered. 

The general explanation for the first problem is that *sepm represents a form 
analogically extracted from the ordinal *sepmtés, in turn a dissimilation product 
from *septmtdés. Here, often, the explanation leaves us; one might suppose that 
the problem of the retention of *-n is then to be solved by further appeal to the 
ordinal, or perhaps to another number in the series (‘9’ (*niun) perhaps?). 
When the second problem is attacked on grounds other than analogy, an addi- 
tional lost final element is pressed into service: e.g. a lost vowel *-i (recalling the 
Baltic forms), or a *-t (which in turn may involve an analogy from *dékmt'). 

Although we clearly must start from a phonetic [sepmtds], none of these solu- 
tions is entirely satisfying in detail. ANALOGY IMPLIES ANOMALY; the bigger 
the anomaly the better the justification for analogy, provided, of course, there 
are points of contact. *sepmtéds > *sepm (final accent may be assumed from 
the entire ordinal pattern) is mildly unconvincing in this respect; that is to say, 
the cause for analogy would be strengthened by having the pair more anomalous, 


1 Hirt’s reconstructed IE *dékmt is not at all necessary. The Germanic form is dealt 
with in the following pages. Armenian ewt‘n ‘7’ and tasn ‘10’ accord perfectly with the as- 
sumption that (*-m>) *-n>*-an>-n (by post-tonic syncope) in Armenian. IE *dkmtém 
is adequately split *dkm- tém; all forms in *-t- are easily explained as old suffixial forms, 
frequently reshaped in detail of stem-type. If Hirt were right it is strange we get Skt. 
ddca, and not *ddgat; from the pattern of Skt. finals it is far easier to explain forms like 
dagAt as suffixial than to allege loss in the case of d4ga; cat proves nothing—shifting of stem- 
type is common in the Indic numerals, loss of a final unclustered t hard to believe. Besides, 
if we regard the t-forms as suffixial, we have the characteristic numeral suffix *-m, whatever 
significance this may once have had; it is noteworthy that the only number to break the 
series, ‘8’ (*okté:u, or *HoktéHw, cf. ‘20’ below), is a striking dual, an exact multiple of 
the highest inflected number and therefore not just a haphazard break in the series. Also, 
if we deprive ourselves of the final *-m here, there is no good source for the analogy *newn 
>*newm, if that actually was the case. The suffixial *-m is further supported by the forms 
from *deku- (cf. Goth. -tigu-), thus giving a very old-layer base *dek-; it is conceivable si 
here we may have a very ancient case of heteroclysis in *-m parallel to *-n, *-r, *-1l, *- 

If the form was *dékmt it is further strange that, in light of the frequent ordinal and p ed 
ative suffixes in *-t-, we have no forms showing reflexes of IE */tt/ [tst]. 

Incidentally, I write *dkmtém above to explain the series *semdkmtém> *sedkmtém 

>*sekmtém>éarévy. The cluster posited gets rid of the first *m, which otherwise ought 
to give *éyxarév. The treatment *dk>k is paralleled in ¢(e)ixar:: Lat. viginti (with as- 
similatory voicing and compensatory lengthening) <*Hwi- dkm-tf (or *Hwy- dkm- t¥(:)). 
The laryngeal is attested by Tocharian B ika" (<*yika") beside TochA. wiki, and shows up 
in the length of the diphthong of the nominative dual, as exemplified in ‘8’ above. 
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if methodologically possible. Anomalies, and hence analogical phenomena, must 
be sought in terms of the systemic oppositions operating at the given time; we 
must impose neither our own phonetic preconceptions nor isolated acoustical 
criteria on other languages and other times. The two forms in question may well 
have been not in the least bit anomalous, for phonetic [septm] : [sepmtds] 
could easily have remained morphophonemic /septm/ : /septmtés/ at this 
stage. Such a relationship merely requires the assumption that in a morpho- 
phonemic sequence /ptm/ the /t/ remained, whereas in a morphophonemic 
sequence /ptmt/ (wirHouT stress) the first /t/ automatically dropped. Ad- 
mittedly such a cluster would have been rare, if not unique, but this is no ob- 
jection. In other words, the speaker of this period may well have been quite una- 
ware of the fact that he was treating these clusters differently. It is difficult to 
think of good parallels from English, but the following may illustrate the point. 
The pairs [fiftiy] : [fip] and [twelv] : twelp] are often heard in dialects I happen 
to know. That this does not trouble the speakers, at least for the present, may 
be indicated by the fact that I cannot recall ever having heard *{fitiy] or *[twel]. 
Indeed, unless I speak self-consciously, I can never be sure whether I have 
‘pronounced the f’ in the p-forms or not. This is confessedly an impressionistic 
illustration; it would be interesting to see the incidence of ‘spelling errors’ in 
these forms. 

As for the problem of the final nasal, it is never desirable to take refuge in 
extra elements which are then lost, if another way can be found. The solution 
offered below has the advantage of explaining this aspect, with no additional 
props, in the same progressions that are in any case of advantage to explain 
certain other anomalies. The assumption of a vowel *-i is also difficult in relation 
to Baltic: that it is a later accretion in the latter group is suggested by the re- 
vamping of the accent pattern and by the -n-, which must once have been final, 
instead of *-m- in e.g. Lith. septyni. 

ANALOGY IMPLIES A PARADIGMATIC RELATIONSHIP; the bigger the paradigm 
the better the justification for analogy. There are other numeral forms which are 
not quite what one would expect from undisturbed development; the problems 
presented by these forms cannot be separated from the question of ‘7’. By treat- 
ing them all paradigmatically the whole complex can be solved economically. 
The other forms requiring explanation are Go. tathunda, OHG zéhanto, OE 
téo5a ‘10th’ (with no Verner phenomenon for the *k; the failure of Gothic to 
show it is slightly substantiating, but of course not of itself conclusive in view 
of the frequency of such levellings in Gothic), and the cardinal ‘10’. 

We shall start by writing the cardinals and ordinals ‘4’ to ‘10’ in the form 
expected for PrimGmce. if development had been undisturbed. 

*“feSwor : *fedwordaz, or 
*“feswor : *fezwordaz? 
*fimf : *fimftaz (cf. réurros, Lat. quintus, Lith. pefiktas) 

? Variant forms must be assumed for ‘4’ at some time or other in view of the West Gmc. 
forms (e.g. OE féower, OHG fior), which ostensibly show *3, against, e.g., Go. fidwor, which 
shows what we should expect from other IE evidence. 
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*sehs : *sehstaz/*sehtaz (cf. é7os) 

*ahto/-au : *ahtodaz 

*niun > *niundaz 

*tehu > *tezundaz 
That polysyllabic forms showing loss of final *-n (e.g. *tehu) were contemporary 
with the final *-az is shown by the runes on the Gallehus horn. I assume *niun 
to have been monosyllabic; had it been a dissyllable, as it was in IE, we should 
expect *niwu < *niwun, and very different forms for WGmc. than those we find. 
There were no doubt free variants in IE in the case of two adjacent semivowels. 
On inspecting the attested early Gmc. forms, we find that the unexpected com- 
mon forms are precisely those which show paradigmatic anomalies above: thus 
the pattern was originally the simple formula: ordinal = cardinal + *-tés, 
which is the way in which the above forms were constructed. 

Using the same formula for ‘7’, with the purely morphophonemic alternation 

above stated, we obtain the striking anomaly: 


*seftu : *sibundaz 


After the shift of accent to initial syllable (which removed the Verner voicing 
from allophonic status), the automatic alternation for /t/ posited above no longer 
held. We now have a clear-cut candidate for analogical replacement. *seftu 
differed from *sibun- in the following respects: 1. *t : zero; 2. *f : *b (of itself 
a@ common enough morphophonological alternation at this period of Gmc., but 
with different status in this case by virtue of the accompanying discrepancies, 
since the cluster *ft could alternate with nothing but itself within morphological 
boundaries); 3. zero : nasal (shared with *tehu); 4. *e : *i. Point number (4) 
may not have been true (cf. OHG nift : Indo-Iranian napfi-, etc.), and has 
admittedly been introduced to heighten an already marked anomaly and to point 
up the potential discrepancies that a perfectly regular series of changes may well 
have engendered. It is quite possible that the cluster *ft may have blocked rais- 
ing of the *e; *sehs could conceivably have abetted this retention. 

If *seftu is now displaced by extracting the element *sibun-, all anomalies in 
this cardinal are accounted for in one step: there is adequate reason for analog- 
ical replacement, and the retention of final -n is no problem since the time is 
past when it would have been lost. 

Now if we incorporate this analogical change in a paradigmatic series of shifts, 
all other irregularities in the numerals above noted are also accounted for. Two 
progressions (A and B below) are conceivable: 

A. 1st step. Ordinal levelled on analogy of cardinal: 
*tezundaz replaced by *tehundaz 

2nd step. Cardinal levelled on analogy of ordinal: 

*seftu replaced by *sibun 
*tehu replaced by *tehun 

B. 1st step. Cardinal levelled on analogy of ordinal: 
*seftu replaced by *sibun 
*tehu replaced by *tehun 
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2nd step. Ordinal levelled on analogy of cardinal: 
*tezundaz replaced by *tehundaz 

On the principle of economy in description we must regard series B as the more 
likely, since (1) with A we might have expected *seftudaz, and perhaps *tehudaz; 
(2) it is preferable to save the levelling of the Verner phenomenon until a later 
stage—as long as greater anomalies are present and since at an early period 
Verner phenomena were relatively common in the language, the earlier the 
period the less ‘anomalous’ a Verner alternation would have been. Goth ahtuda 
may be a later analogy on the vocalism of the surrounding ordinals. 

It is a pity the above progressions instruct us neither on the relative chro- 
nology of the assimilation of a nasal toa following *3 (a seeming curiosity in light 
of such forms as Goth. gagumps, namt, mimz, ams, which involve dental, spirant, 
stop, and voiced elements, in various combinations, following a nasal; the change 
therefore cannot be a purely ‘phonetic’ one), nor on the development of an 
allophone [d] of the phoneme /3/ after nasals. The assimilation of *m to *3 
must have occurred before the above analogies, or else we should expect *sibum, 
*tehum, since by the period under discussion the loss of final vowels must have 
exposed *-m in certain cases, e.g. the forerunner of Runic uwn-nam ‘ich unter- 
nahm’; that is to say, since -m had again become possible in word-final position, 
it is not safe to assume that an *-m- extracted from the ordinal would auto- 
matically have become *-n. These last statements are made to be on the safe 
side; actually, I am unable at the moment to find a possible parallel for *sibum 
at that period, i.e. a dissyllable in *-m WITH FIRST-SYLLABLE ACCENT. No verb 
form is exactly parallel, since even when compound it had stem stress. I cannot 
think of a particle in *-m parallel to *ubar. But it is just possible that there could 
have existed root nouns on the order of Goth. weitwops or OSax middilgard, 
which would have given dative singulars in *-m. 

If on the other hand there actually were no cases of final *m at this period 
we should be justified in assuming ordinals with *-m-, then analogical cardinals 
in *-n, and then further analogical replacement in the ordinals in progression 
B above. This then might indeed have interesting consequences for the incidence 
of such nasal-plus-dental clusters of that period. A Lautgesetz initiated by a 
series of analogies would be an interesting phenomenon. There is no reason why 
such a disturbance, rightly placed, could not provide the pattern-pressure for a 
sound change. 


University of Chicago 








SOME TONAL PRINCIPLES OF THE KIKUYU LANGUAGE 
LynDOoN HARRIES 


1. Accumulative evidence provided by analyses of the tonal systems of Bantu 
languages establishes the truth of the assumption that Proto-Bantu had a two- 
level system of tones in which every syllabic phoneme was simultaneous with a 
high or low tone. Greenberg has observed! that among the investigations which 
obscure the correctness of this assumption is Armstrong’s study of Kikuyu,? a 
language spoken in the Kenya Highlands by nearly a million people. The follow- 
ing notes provide a commentary on Armstrong’s book and are meant to show 
how the analysis made by Armstrong may be reduced toa two-level tonal system. 

2. In a language like Kikuyu with syllabic tonemes, tonal classification may 
best be effected by seeking to identify the tonal behaviour of elements which, 
for the practical purpose of classification, may be distinguished as lexical and 
grammatical elements.’ For example, in verbals the grammatical suffix should 
find separate classification from that of the radical.‘ Lexical extensions to the 
radical, e.g. the elements -aner- in -reaner- ‘eat together’ (cf. -re- ‘eat’), may have 
distinctive tonal behaviour. No attempt was made by Armstrong to combine 
the analytical approach within different contexts with simple observation of 
tonal patterns in complete word-forms. No satisfactory description of tonal 
behaviour in the texts provided is consequently possible for the student of Arm- 
strong’s book. Furthermore, the recording of isolated word-forms by Armstrong 
resulted in failure to observe certain regular tonal principles in Kikuyu, e.g. the 
operation of tone-shift in certain syntactical positions. 


THE VERBAL 


3. Armstrong’s five tonal classes of the Kikuyu verbal are reducible to three, 
viz., High, Low and Rising, denoted in this article as Classes 1, 2 and 3 respec- 
tively. These classes give only two tonal patterns for each tense-form. This 
means that although there are three tonal classes of the radical (a verbal is 
classified tonally according to the tone of the radical), Class 3 conforms in tonal 
behaviour either to Class 1 or Class 2 according to a tonal principle which is 


explained in para. 5. The tone of the radical in the simple imperative is the basic 
tone, e.g.5:— 


Téha Draw water! (High) 
Rord Look! (Low) 
ddéka Play! (Rising) 


1 Greenberg, Joseph H., ‘The Tonal System of Proto-Bantu’, Word, 4: 196-208 (1948). 

? Armstrong, Lilias A. The Phonetic and Tonal Structure of Kikuyu (London, 1940). 

3 It is recognized that so-called grammatical elements may have lexical values. 

4 The radical is defined as the minimum lexical element of the verbal, i.e. the root with- 
out the grammatical suffix. 

5 The acute accent denotes a high tone, a vertical accent denotes a mid tone, a circumflex 
accent a rising tone, and the absence of accent a low tone. In a geminate vowel sequence 
(long vowel) the accent is marked over each vowel. 
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A distinction has to be made in the tonal analysis of Kikuyu between the basic 
tone and the speech tone, since the tone actually heard on a syllable (the speech 
tone) may be the shifted basic tone of the preceding syllable. 

4. This principle of tone-shift in Kikuyu® whereby the basic tone of a syllabic 
phoneme appears on the syllable next after it, operates in grammatical tense- 
forms of the verbal, i.e. in forms with suffixes, prefixes, or/and objectival con- 
cords, e.g.:— 


Type A. Twatahtré mddé ndNjééri -tah- 
Njeri and I drew water 
Type B. Twaroriré madaako -ror- 


We watched the sports 

In Kikuyu the simple verbal has to be stabilised either by an objectival nomi- 
nal or by an extra-prefix, ne-, na-, ti-, to-, etc. The tonal patterns of verbals with- 
out an extra-prefix are taken as the norm for formulating general tonal principles. 

5. Class 3 in our present tonal classification of radicals corresponds with Arm- 
strong’s Class II. It consists of radicals with a long vowel and with a rising tone 
in the simple imperative. Class 3 radicals conform either to types A or B in 
tense-forms according to the basic tone or tones of the grammatical suffix, i.e. 
with basic High suffix the verbal gives type A, and with basic Low suffix, type 
B. This maintains the two-level tonal system. Verbals conforming in all tenses 
to type B, i.e. our Class 2, have a short vowel in the radical. In distinguishing 
the types of pattern in tense-forms, no separate classification is needed for tense- 
forms with radical of Class 3. 

Examples: 
With basic High suffix -été. radical -céér- 

A. Twaceerété Gécukd We had visited Nairobi 

Cf. with basic Low radical -rem-: 

B. Twaremeté ndmero We had cultivated with digging-sticks 
Again with basic Low suffix -aga. 

B. Toyaaceeraga Gecukd We shall be visiting Nairobi 

Cf. with basic High radical -d55m- 

A. Toyaadsomdga kerikanero We shall be reading the Bible 

6. Lexical extensions to the radical, whether separable or inseparable, are 
tonally neutral, i.e. they have no significant alternance of tone. This makes pos- 
sible identification of Armstrong’s Class III with her Class I. Armstrong’s Class 
V, mostly examples of vowel-radicals (radicals with either the first or the second 
consonant zero) can be seen, by observation of tone-shift, to belong to the same 
tonal class, Armstrong’s and our Class f. Allowing for the shifted tone of the 
radical, all other syllables of the extension to the radical, whether lexical or gram- 
matical, are High or Low in speech according to the basic tone of the grammatical 
suffix, e.g.: 
With basic High suffix: 

Class I radical, -rém- 


6 First observed by M. Guthrie and investigated in detail by the writer of the present 
article. 
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A. Twaromtré tkat rémwé We took a mouthful of food 

A. Twaromérértré tris ctade We grabbed all the food 

Class 3 radical -nyiit- 

A. Twanyiitiré mwict btiko We caught the thief by night 

A. Twanyiitékdnirté nddké I wrestled with him 

Class 2 radical -rut- 

B. Twarutiré mbia igéré We paid four shillings 

B. Twarutorértré yimbe cide We drove out all the cattle 
With basic Low suffix: 

The same sentences may be employed with different tense-sign. The tense- 
sign -a- -ire (above) has reference to time before yesterday, and the sign -raa- 
~ire to yesterday or to time reference specifically indicated by an accompanying 
nominal, e.g., tyo, the day before yesterday. 

. Torddromtre ikat rémwé 

. Torddromérorire iris ciade 
. Toraanytitire mwict otiko 
. Toraanytitokanirie naaké 
. Toraariitire mbta igéré 

. Toraaritororire ynombe ciode 

7. To establish the tonal class of a verbal with one or more extension to the 
radical (whether separable or inseparable), it is sufficient to observe the basic 
tone of the radical. 

8. The regular operation of tone-shift in Kikuyu is blocked by three tonal 
sequences in verb-forms with pattern of type A. These sequences occur only in 
pre-radical position. In post-radical position an identical tonal sequence shows 
regular tone-shift. The blocking of tone-shift gives rise to three, instead of two, 
tonal patterns, but only in a very few tenses in the sequences described below, 
e.g.: 

With basic High tense-sign -réé- -d: 
A. Toreerégd éhord écio bié We shall turn it down flat 
B. Toreekinya Méraya étiko We shall reach Fort Hall by night 
Cf. with blocked tone-shift: 
Toréénytitd mbia hédé-iné We shall get our money this evening (i) 

Note that the basic High tone of -réé- is not shifted on to the radical. The same 
blocking of tone-shift is noted in pre-radical position as between subjectival 
concord and radical, or between objectival concord and radical, but in each case 
the basic tonal sequence is one of the three following sequences: 


DnOnnP Pp 


Pre-radical element Radical 

(i) High Cl. 3 
(ii) Rising Cl. 1 
(iii) Rising Cl. 3 


Further examples: 
A. Torddtetd mdnd We are grumbling for nothing (ii) 
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B. Toraaréra nelecha We weep with sorrow (Normal shift) 
Cf. with Cl. 3 radical: 


A. Torddénungé mdgutd We smell oil (iii) 
Again 
A. Torddtomire magutd trad We sent the oil yesterday (ii) 
B. Toraagérire magutd tyo We bought oil the day before yesterday (Nor- 
mal shift) 
Cf. with Cl. 3 radical: 
B. Toraantinire magutd héde We finished the oil last evening. (iii) 


9. Comparative analysis between the basic tones of grammatical elements 
shows correspondence in Bantu languages of widely separated areas. In Kikuyu, 
the subjectival concords have the following basic tones: 

First and second persons, singular and plural are Low. 

Third person singular and plural, and all other classes are High. 

The objectival concords have the following basic tones: 

Each of the three persons singular, and Classes 4 and 9 are Low, 

Each of the three persons plural, and all other classes are High. 

10. In negative tenses of the Kikuyu verbal, tone reversal operates. This 
means that the tonal alternance between basic High and basic Low in the af- 
firmative is reversed in the negative. The tonal interval in negative tenses is 
from High to Mid, and not, as in the affirmative, from High to Low, though in 
a few tenses there is tonal drop to Low. A Mid tone in a negative tense may 
therefore be either reversed High or un-reversed Low. If tone reversal does not 
operate in the verbal, e.g. in tenses with tense-signs -kaa- -a, -kaa- -aga, and 
- -aga, then the speech tones of the governed nominal are reversed. Reversal of 
tone applies also to the basic tones of subjectival and objectival concords. 
Examples of tone-reversal: 

Cl. I radical -tém- 

(a) Twatomtré mdgutd téné We sent oil long ago 

(b) Tédtidtémiré mdguta tént We didn’t send oil before 


(-----|-—-|- 


In (a) the basic tones are: Radical, High. Tense-sign, Low, High. 

In (b) the basic tones are reversed to: Radical, Mid. Tense-sign, High, Mid. 
Cl. 2 radical -gor- 

(a) Twagoriré mdguld téné We bought oil long ago 

(b) Todttdgértré mdgutd tint We didn’t buy oil before 


(—---=|-—-|-> 


In (a) the basic tones are: Radical, Low, Tense-sign, Low, High. 

In (b) the basic tones are reversed to: Radical, High. Tense-sign, High, Mid. 

In these examples the speech tone of the suffix is firm, i.e., it retains its tonal 
identity. In certain tenses, the speech tone of the suffix is free in that it loses its 
own tonal identity and shares the reversed basic tone of the radical. It has been 
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noted that the tonal implication of Cl. 3 radicals is according to the basic tone 
of the suffix. In negative tenses the implication of Cl. 3 radicals, in relation to 
tonal behaviour in the affirmative, is reversed if the suffix in the negative is firm, 
and is not reversed if the suffix in the negative is free. 
Examples of reversal in the governed nominal: 

Totikddgdyd mdgitd made We will not divide the oil 


(-—---|---|- 

Totikddntind wéérd rocld We will not finish the work tomorrow 
(-—---—-|--|-- 

Cf. with corresponding affirmative sentences: 

Tokaagayd magutd msde 


Tokaaniina weera rocté 
Note that the speech tones of the governed nominal are reversed, magutd and 
weera after a positive form but mdgiitd and wéérd after a negative. There is no 
reversal in the verbal in each negative sentence. 
11. The presence of regular mid-tones in negative tenses can therefore be re- 
lated to a two-level system, but only through observation of tone-shift and tone- 
reversal. 


THE NOMINAL 


12. For nominals the same method of tonal classification as for verbals is 
found to be effective. As in most Bantu languages, there are many Kikuyu nomi- 
nals which have the same radical as that in a related verbal, e.g. oderi light, 
cf. -der- be bright, be clean; keroto a dream, cf. -rot- dream. The tonal corres- 
pondence between related radicals is regularly maintained in Kikuyu so that if 
the tonal class of the verbal radical is known, the related nominal has a radical 
of the same class. The suffix is a lexical element in nominals and may have pre- 
dictable tone, e.g. -i and -9 in nominals related to verbals have basic Low tone, 
-€ and -u have basic High tone. Tonal classification of nominals is according to 
the basic tone of radical and suffix. The nominal prefix is tonally neutral. In 
nominals with a radical related to that of a Cl. 3 verbal tonal behaviour corres- 
ponds to that in the verbal, i.e. it accords with the basic tone of the suffix. So 
that nominals of this type are in either Class IA (Low, Low) or Class IIB (High, 
High) e.g. madaako IA, sports, modéécé ITB, beak. 

Loan words and other nominals unrelated to verbals may have fixed tonal 
patterns. These fixed patterns, five in number, have no tone-shift and remain 
firm in all positions. Study of these fixed patterns will be the subject of a subse- 
quent article. 
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NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF SAHO* 
Wan. E. Wewtmers, Pu.D. 


0. This study was made possible by a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies and by the generosity and hospitality of the American Evan- 
gelical Mission of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church in Eritrea. Research for it 
was done at Irafalo and Ghinda, Eritrea, during March—May, 1950. The prin- 
cipal informant was Asa Hamed, a native of Irafalo. 

During the cooler months, the Saho people are concentrated largely on the 
coastal plains of Eritrea, to the southeast of Massawa. During the hot season 
many of them move to the hills farther inland. Saho is a Cushitic language of 
the Hamito-Semitic family, and is closely related to Afar (Dankali), which is 
spoken to the southeast along the coast, including the port of Assab. There are 
recognized dialect areas in each, and it may be that there is no sharp dividing 
line between the two, but that they are joined by a chain of dialects such that 
each is intelligible to speakers of adjacent dialects. 

By far the most complete and important part of this analysis is the morphology 
of nouns and verbs. The underlying phonological analysis was of necessity made 
with considerable care, but there was no opportunity to make a careful check of 
every detail. Particularly suspicious points are noted here and there. Phonological 
features characteristic only of long utterances were not systematically studied, 
although a few notes were made of stress in short phrases and of some type of 
phrase division. It should also be noted that English equivalents (usually arrived 
at through Italian or Tigre or both) may be quite incomplete and in some cases 
inaccurate. Fortunately, they are largely irrelevant. 

1. The phonemes of Saho are listed below. Included in parentheses are two 


4 < 
5 = 3 = 
: © Berge tog 
q g a = = < ° 
CONSONANTS: 4 P a 4 g Hy 3 
Voiceless stops.............. t . 
Glottalized vels st........... t’ (c’) q 
a b d d j g 
Voiceless spirants........... f s 8 x h h 
Glottalized vels sp.......... s’ 
Voiced spirants............. Zz (2) $ 
Te eke sb eeee css r 
oes aot cases l 
Semivowels................ w y 
Ne Tel pe ir a gare m n 
Vowels: ieaoou 
Stress: ' 
Nasalization: me 


* Grateful acknowledgement is hereby made to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for a 
grant-in-aid which has made possible the publication of this manuscript. 
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consonants that were recorded almost uniquely, in forms that were suspected 
of being citations from another language (i.e., not loanwords in the proper sense). 
In addition, | t’ | , | s’ | , and | x | are rare, and are apparently confined to loan- 
words; but there is no evidence that they have a different status than | j | and 
| q | , which are far from common. In some dialects, there is no contrast between 
| s | and | 8 | . Nasalization of vowels is very rare, but cannot be shown to be 
conditioned in any way. 

1.1. |d| isa retroflex stop in initial, final, preconsonantal, and postconsonantal 
positions. It is a retroflex flap in intervocalic position. | dd | is a long retroflex 
stop. In contrast, | r | is an alveolar trill in initial, final, preconsonantal, and 
postconsonantal positions. It is an alveolar flap in intervocalic position. | rr | is 
a trill, not appreciably longer than the trill allophone of | r | , but limited to 
intervocalic position. In contrast with both of these, | d | is always an alveolar 
stop. 

1.2. | h| and | $ | are pharyngeal spirants similar to those that have frequently 
been described for Arabic. Adjacent vowels are strongly pharyngealized. This 
pharyngealization increases during a vowel before one of these consonants, and 
decreases during a vowel after one of them. Thus it is possible to hear a differ- 
ence between the sequences | a‘ | and | Sa | , as in | dada® | ‘the coastal rainy 
season’ and | mar‘a | ‘a marriage feast’, but the difference is not as immediately 
apparent as with the voiceless | h | or with other voiced consonants. Sequences 
which I have transcribed as | aS | , | $a | , and | aSa | may include some errors. 
In the case of vowels other than | a | , there are other allophonic features adja- 
cent to the pharyngeal spirants as well as pharyngealization itself. Each vowel 
is a glide, and the glide is in opposite directions for vowels before | h | or | $ | 
and for vowels after them. The terminus of the glide adjacent to | h | or | $ | is 
somewhat lower than the rest of the vowel (and than its position adjacent to 
other consonants), and considerably fronted for back vowels. Thus the sequence 
| Su | has a glide much like that in English dew in the pronunciation of those 
who say /diw/ rather than /dyuw/ or /duw/; | uS | , on the other hand, has a 
glide somewhat like that in English fluid, roughly the reverse in direction. 

1.3. Vowels in other positions show little allophonic variation. They are ap- 
proximately the sounds usually associated with the symbols used for them, but 
short and a little toward mid-central tongue position before a final consonant 
or a medial consonant cluster. Double writing of a vowel indicates length. Long 
vowels occur only before a single consonant followed by another vowel, as in 
many forms like | boodo | ‘a hole’. Morphophonemic alternations limiting long 
vowels to this position are described in 2.6 below. For the interpretation of 
phonetically double or repeated vowels, which differ from long vowels, see 1.7 
below. 

1.4. Nasalized vowels are recorded only in the forms | hahdyta | ‘wind’, 
| m&aha | ‘time before dawn’, and | Sfiyso | ‘grass’. With the last of these compare 
| S4lsa | ‘moon, month’ and | aysin | ‘envy’. 

1.5. Consonants other than | x, h, h, °, w, y | occur both short (written singly) 
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and long (written doubly), but the long consonants occur only in intervocalic 
position. Further details on | dd | and | rr | are included in 1.1 above. 

1.6. Stress in different positions is obviously the determining factor in contrasts 
such as those between | yibdda | ‘my son’ and | yibada | ‘my daughter’. Forms 
like these and also like | bdda | ‘a son’ are pronounced with an intonation much 
like the common English declarative intonation—the stressed vowel has the 
highest pitch, and the form ends with low pitch. But forms that are not clearly 
stressed on a vowel before the last one are pronounced in isolation with a final 
high pitch. The first impression for the speaker of English is that the last vowel 
is stressed. But the final high pitch, without a drop to low, may also be inter- 
preted as conditioned by an absence of stress in the form. This interpretation, 
yielding many forms like | bada | ‘a daughter’, is made the more attractive by 
the fact that the same forms in many sequences (compare | yibada | ‘my daugh- 
ter’) obviously have no stress and have low pitch throughout. That the same 
forms may also occur in other sequences (always non-final) with the last vowel 
stressed (see 1.7 below) is beside ihe point; it happens to be more convenient to 
account for the appearance of such a stress than for its loss. Accordingly, forms 
with fewer than two stresses are interpreted as having either stress with a vowel 
other than the last, or no stress. In such short forms (mostly but not exclusively 
morphological words), stress has both a lexical and a morphological function. 
The lexical function appears in noun stems. Some, like | dabéla | ‘a he-goat’, have 
inherent stress; others, like | kabella | ‘a shoe’, have no stress. Unstressed forms 
are somewhat more common. Morphologically, stress sometimes serves to differ- 
entiate a masculine from a feminine noun, as in the case of | bAda | ‘son’ and 
| bada | ‘daughter’; it also serves as part of the plural formation for many nouns, 
as in the case of | arat | ‘a bed’ and | rot | ‘beds’. 

1.7. Not included in the list of phonemes at the beginning of this section, be- 
cause of inadequate evidence for many pertinent details, is what appears to be 
a juncture phoneme. Where there is clear evidence for something of the sort, it 
will be written with a space. Such cases include some morphological word bound- 
aries, and also some divisions between stem and suffix. For the sake of conven- 
ience, some other morphological boundaries will be written with a hyphen. Such 
points are in clear contrast with space-juncture, and probably do not contrast 
with comparable points within a stem. Space-juncture is identified by two fac- 
tors: (1) repetition of vowels, and (2) certain phenomena of stress and pitch. 
Evidence for each is as follows: 

(1) A repeated vowel is interpreted as including a space-juncture in forms 
like | Seydo obbe | ‘the sheep heard (it)’ (not actually recorded but comparable 
to many forms recorded and others about which notes were made), because of a 
contrast with a long vowel in forms like | Sembooba | ‘blossoms’. The repetition 
of the vowel in forms like this often (but, my impression is, not always) includes 
a glottal stop. It may also be that all forms of this type have the stress and pitch 
requirements for space-juncture as well. On the other hand, repeated vowels in 
final position and before a final consonant seldom if ever include a glottal stop; 
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in spite of their phonetic difference from long vowels (1.3 above), they are ap- 
parently in complete complementary distribution with long vowels and also with 
the repeated vowels described above. Thus they need not be interpreted as in- 
cluding space-juncture. Examples are | adfi | (participle of | adu | ‘go’), | sda | 
(participle of | sa | ‘enter’), | laa | ‘cows’, and | adfik | (perhaps a bound form, 
but occurring in | adfik-wee | ‘I haven’t gone’). This analysis is completely con- 
firmed if my impression is correct that form | adfi-k-ane | ‘I’m going’ contains 
a long vowel no different from and not contrasting with the long vowel in | biilo | 
‘blood’. 

(2) Contrasts involving stress and pitch make it possible to write distinctions 
like the following (in which the hyphen in the forms on the right apparently 
represents nothing different from no hyphen or space): 


| faras Sado | ‘the horse is | masangale | ‘side’ 
white’ 
| faaris Sado | ‘the horses are | d4amo-kio | ‘I’m going to buy 
white’ it’ 
| mila fAda-k-ane | ‘I want jewelry’ | Sado-fAaris | ‘white horses’ 
| ado fada-k-ane| ‘I want to go’ | yabba-Sére | ‘my father’s 
house’ 


In the first of the above pairs, the form on the left has the pitch sequence low- 
high low-high (each part pronounced as if in isolation), while the form on the 
right has the sequence low-low-low-high. But the unstressed character of each 
part of the form on the left is in sharp contrast with the stress in | Sadé-faras | 
‘a white horse’. In the second pair, the form on the left has the pitch sequence 
high-low low-high, while the form on the right has the sequence high-low-low- 
low. In the third pair, there is only indirect evidence in my notes to confirm my 
memory that the form on the left has the sequence low-high high-low . . . , while 
the form on the right has the sequence low-low-high-low. In the forms on the 
left of both the second and third pairs, the unstressed form again is pronounced 
as if in isolation. For the fourth pair there is even less evidence, but it is signifi- 
cant that the whole problem of juncture arose just after recording the form on 
the right and the comparable form | y4bbah-saga | ‘my father’s cow’. At another 
time, the form on the left was recorded with the first stress louder than the sec- 
ond. My notes indicate nothing about the form on the right—perhaps the second 
stress is louder. In any case, I am confident that some phonemic contrast exists 
between pairs of sequences with two stresses, comparable in some way to the 
three better attested contrasts, and analyzable with a space-juncture in one 
type. It is hoped that problems of this type will underscore the necessity of a 
careful analysis of transitional phenomena on the phonemic level in any language 
analysis. 

1.8. Similar problems of possible phonemic phrase divisions and of intonation 
have not been investigated. In a very general way, Saho intonations do not 
sound strikingly unfamiliar to a speaker of English. It is quite likely that they 
could be described in terms of three pitch levels (probably not as many as four, 
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which English has) and two or three phrase-terminal contours. Fortunately, 
these questions are not directly relevant to the morphological analysis, which is 
as far as this article goes. In so far as the phonemic system has been determined 
in the description above, it may be safely used for purposes of transcription basic 
to further analysis, and forms so transcribed are set off in vertical strokes 
(|---|). 

1.9. The points discussed in 1.1, 2, 3, 5, 6 above are illustrated in the following 
sets of forms, along with some illustrations of contrasts between simple and glot- 
talized consonants. The contrasts illustrated include most of the difficulties that 
a speaker of English is likely to have in mastering ‘ue pronunciation of Saho. 
The illustrations are organized in such a way that they can conveniently be used 
as pronunciation drills for a person who has occasion to work on the language with 
an informant. 

1. Contrasts between |d|, |d|, and |r| in intervocalic position. |rado-kio| I’ll 
fall, |fAdo-kio| I want (it), |4ro-kio| I’ll bite (it); |ad&o-kio| I’ll go, |hAdo-kio! 
I’ll pour (it), |gdro-kio| I’ll ask; |radod| animal hides, |béda| son, |S4re| house; 
|boodo| hole, |bada| daughter, |Sara| place; |ede| I went, |idaafalo| Irafalo, |haray| 
arm; |Suduf| filth, |idig) know, |uruf| sew; |sfdo| skin rug, |yibbide| he caught 
(it), jure] he got well; |dada‘| coastal rains, |daday| a sprout, |dara| flowing 
stream; |anada| skin, |ededa| an end, |hera| female donkey; |heden| be happy, 
|\duude| black ant, |maru| ram; |ma‘ado| door, |mahddo| spear, |ag4ra| the itch; 
|badiila| shovel, |gedénta| stranger, |kdre| dog; |ayda| custom, |4da| back tooth, 
|s4ra| garments; |leeda| a patch, |hada| tree, |faras| horse; |hado| meat, |hade| 
he poured (it), |daro| fruit seed; |adu| go, |baado| country, |arat| bed. 

2. Contrasts between |d|, |d|, and |r| in initial position. |dab| bend (it), 
|dam| dissolve, |rab| die; |dor| choose, |do| suck on (it), |rob| rain; |dif| ray, 
|dis| guarantor, |riste| real property; |des| keep (it) out, |di] choke, |rimid]| root; 
|\deeSem| call, |da‘em| beg, |rakub| male camel; |dahab| gold, |dawud| care for, 
|radid| sideburns; |dalal| clarify (butter), |damah| become cool, |raba| death; 
|\date| discussion, |dakso| reward, |réxsa| permission (?). 

3. Contrasts between |d| , |d| , and |r| in final position. |bad| the sea, |had| 
pour (it) out, |bar| night; |rad| fall, |sar| goatskin bag; |eded| begin, |der| cry 
out; |rimid| root, |kondod| a boil, |digir| play; |ifrid| judge, |ibbid| hold; |m4hod| 
spears, |kor| saddle. 

4. Contrasts between |d| , |d| , and |r| in preconsonantal position. |madhin| 
guarantor (in cattle deals), |madhan| millstone, |4rdi] ground; |b4dna| corpse, 
lidhen| grind, |irke| ?; |idbit| thresh (in hand), |edhe| say (it), |erde| run. 

5. Contrasts between |h| , |h| , and |x| in initial position. |hadan| send away, 
lhat| help, |xaatim| ring; |hay| put, |han| milk; |haasaw| converse, |hasama| 
pigs. 

Additional examples of initial |h|: |hab| leave, |hado| meat, |harid| meal, 
|hagay| hot season, |h4kke| justice, |haray| arm, |hen| refuse, |hesi| rub, |hera| 
female donkey, |hédkmi| legal sentence, |hogga| neighbor, |hituk| stars, |huluf| 
cubit, |hoolim| corner. 

6. Contrasts between |h| and |h| in intervocalic position. |dahab| gold |nahar| 
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the chest; |dehe| return (it) |rohe| breath, spirit; |mahia| wages |m4ah4| time 
before dawn. 

Additional examples of intervocalic |h|: |nahas| a can, |Sahan| a dish, |dahéeni| 
morning, |lahu| sickness, |uhu| give. 

7. Contrasts between |h| and |h| in final position. |qiiyah| tradition, story 
\likah| interest-free loan; |dimbih| perspire |subah |clarified butter. 

Additional examples of final |h|: |sah| churn (compare |sa| enter), |lah| she- 
goat, |mah| to dawn, |fah| boil, |gah| return, |abah| spoil, |arah| road, |andah| 
voice. 

8. Contrasts betweeh |h| and |h| in postconsonantal position: |mazhab| reli- 
gion, |madhin| guarantor in cattle deals. 

Addition examples of |h| in postconsonantal position. |subhe| dawn, |sothet!| 
slip, |imher| forgive, |idhen| grind, |mulhu| salt, |urhud| slaughter. 

9. Examples of |h| in preconsonantal position. |ehlif| be annihilated, |ehzin| be 
sad, |ehqiq| become smaller, |uhfus| scoop up, juhkum]| settle. 

10. Contrasts between no consonant and |‘| in initial position: |arat| bed, 
|Saran| sky; |aysin| envy, |Sdyso| grass; |A4da| back tooth, |Sara| place; |4dra| 
greens, |Salsa| moon, month; |ashayta| dew, mist, |Saso| fever; |amo| head, 
|Sawat| praise; |atir| small beans, |Saasa| fish; |edebba| repay (it), |Sed| throw 
(it) away; |emeg| fill (it), |Séela| a well; |eneb| grow, |Seyid| feast; |eketta| gather 
(it), |Sey&le| family; |eley| be lost, |Selisa| heavy; |efe*| give water to, |Setro| 
large jar; |jenge*| fight, |Send4uka| small boy; |orob| enter, |Sowla| dust storm; 
|ugrub| congeal, |Suduf| filth; |ure] be well, |Sulul| famine; |umrur| dissolve, 
|Sumiite| throat; |iton| hearth, |Sidda| pay a fine. 

11. Contrasts between no consonant and |‘| in intervocalic position: |daame| 
he bought (it), |daSame| he tasted (it); |sug| wait, |uSug| bury; |s4ur| goatskin 
water bags, |d4Sun| old men; |sa| enter, |sa‘a| cattle; |daylo| sons, |\daS4yna| 
old man; |ddit| stones, |b4%el| husbands. 

Additional examples of || in intervocalic position. |qaSay| housefly |de‘era| 
thigh bone |be%éra| ox jufuSe| coughing |uSub] drink. 

12. Contrasts between no consonant and |‘| in final position: |ge| find (it), 
|weS| cry out, wail; |lu| be hungry, |fuS| suck on (it); |fi] sweep, |di*| be able; 
|dara| flowing stream, |dada‘| coastal rains; |mila| jewelry, |miga‘| name; 
|juybullu| show me, |sullu’| peelings; |ede| I went, |igre*| cut (it) off. 

13. Contrasts between no consonant and |‘| in postconsonantal position: |4ro 
kio| I’ll bite (it), jarSot| yoke; |bakal| kid, |nak‘a| dew; |faras| horse, |mar‘a| 
marriage feast; |garab| forest, |qor‘at| pride; |kobbaya| cup, |ay‘a| baby. 

14. Contrasts between no consonant and |‘| in preconsonantal position: |ure| 
he got well, |u‘ruf| rest, |Sulul] famine; |rado| a hide, |ma‘det| sickle, |ma‘ado| 
door; |g&le| wing, |b4‘la| husband. 

15. Contrasts between |k| and |q|. Initial: |k4re| dog, |q4bre| grave; |kAbe]| 
shoes, |q4be*| leopard; |kurkur| small round object, |qoraarat| bottle. Intervo- 
calic: |bakal| kid, |baqil| stingy; |akat| rope, |maqas| scissors; |sukat| butter 
used as ointment, |bagar| be thirsty; |takale| cause, reason, |Soqoli| work. Final: 
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\lubak| lion, |maraq| meat juice. Postconsonantal: |fnka‘| louse, |inqil| copy 
(it). Preconsonantal: |yiklibe| he turned over, |yuqluqe| he created (it). 

16. Contrasts between |s| and |s’|. Initial: |sAhsah| roasting pan, |s’4hla| 
earthen pot; |sffol| small nether millstones, |s’iqqa| (|cfqqa|?) mud. Intervocalic: 
|hasama| pigs, |nas’ala| light wrap, |Saasa| fish, |haras’a] interest-paying loan, 
|nuguusa| king, |maras’an| mirror. Postconsonantal: |iksib| make a profit, |iqs’e®| 
punish. 

17. Contrasts between |t| and |t’|. Initial: |takale| cause, reason, |t’aula| 
table. Intervocalic: |atir| small beans, |at’aSase| I regretted it. 

18. Contrasts between single and double vowels: 

|dame| it dissolved, |daame| he bought (it); |habe| he left, |gaabe| he delayed; 
|bada| daughter, |baado| country; |daga| base of the neck, |adaaga| market; 
|Saso| fever, |Saasa| fish; |\daSam] taste (it), |daa°em| beg; |danan| male donkey, 
\laana| egg; |dahab| gold, |saaheb| friend; |hado| meat, |xaatim| ring; |‘aran| 
sky, |Saada| back. 

|Sede| he threw (it) away, |Seege| he bent down; |hera| female donkey, |heelat| 
skill, care; |Sedo| rump, |‘éela| a well; |eneb| grow, |seenan| mat. 

|mila| jewelry, |giilal| highland harvest season; |lifen| combs, |bfilo| blood; 
|ibur| needles, |sfile| picture. 

|kére| he mounted, |sdole| he stood still; |jobbe| hear, |joobe| he went down; 
|bola| flame, |boodo| hole; |folo| bread, |soono| dream. 

|numa| woman, |guuma| large bird. 

19. Contrasts between single and double consonants. 

|danan| male donkey, |jannat| heaven; |s4non| noses, |anna| aunt; |eneb| 
grow, |dinni’| potatoes; |lé6yna| hersdman, |wanna| master of the house. 

|numa| woman, |dummu] cat; |Sumitite| throat, |stimme] poison. 

|mila| jewelry, |illa| a spring; |silal| shade, |tillab| pass through; |ala| be cooked, 
|yAlla| God; |folo| bread, |filla] neck; |Sulul] famine, |Sullul] colt; |Selibo| corn, 
|Sello| rust; |alif] close, |allula| animal; |ele| be lost, |lelle*| day; |okdlo| donkey, 
|asgAllo-kio| I’ll mix (it). 

liton| hearth, |Setta] curds; |kitab] book, |eketta| gather; |dite| darkness, 
\ittimini| desire (it). 

|bakal| kid, |bakkéla| rabbit; |wak4li| partner, |wakk4yna| a switch; |ikok| 
front teeth, |ikkiti| put on (of trousers); |ukum| win over, |Sukki| suspicion; 
|Sakal| become clean, |ekkele| think; |rakub| male camel, |Sakkit| suspect. 

|gaba| hand, |abba[ father; |jabanat| coffee pot, |kobbaya| metal cup; |raba| 
death, |obba] hear; |dabéla| male goat, |edebba| repay; |hankabit| frighten, 
liydibbis| join. 

lyigdile| he broke (it), |yiggidile| it broke; |daga| base of the neck, |dagge| 
compound; |anada| skin, |maxadda| pillow; |Suduf| filth, |kuddum| jump; |heden| 
joy, |iyfiddin| widen; |radid| side whiskers, |iddirir| eat supper; |wagaba| lip, 
liggida| year. 

\ifo| light(ness), |haffu| be inflated. 

|basal| onions, |miss{la| story, fable; |usul] laugh, |issilli| pray. 
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20. Contrasts between single and double |d], |d| , and |r| : |rade| I fell, |radde| 
you fell; |bado kio| I’ll die, |b4ddo kito| you’ll die; |hadis| (name of a town), 
|haddas| (name of a river). |hade| I poured (it), |hadde| you poured (it); |fado| 
I want, |faddo| you want; |idig| know, |eddag| touch (it). |fare| I sent (it), 
|barrad| tea kettle; |are| I bit (it), |surre| trousers; |s4ra| garments, |sarrah| 
after. 

21. Contrasts between stressed and unstressed forms: |bdda| son, |bada| 
daughter; |yib4da| my son, |yibada| my daughter; |4y%a| baby boy, |ay‘a| 
baby girl; |4rot| beds, |arat| a bed; |4ruh| roads, |arah| a road; |4mom| heads, 
|amo| a head; |dimmum| cats, |dummu| a cat; |illal| springs, |illa| a spring; 
\léedad| patches, |leeda| a patch. |Seydéyta| ram, |Seydoyta| ewe; |Sulliyta| 
male colt, |Sulluyta| female colt; |jabénot| coffee pots, |jabanat| coffee pot; 
|\dabéla| he-goat, |takale| cause, reason; |hal4ga| piece of cloth, |waraqat| paper. 

2. Regular morphophonemic alternations of several types are recorde<. There 
are perhaps a few more than those listed below, but they provide a fair idea of 
the total picture. A few others, along with numerous morpholexical and some 
suppletive alternations, are more conveniently treated as they arise in later 
morphological descriptions. 

2.1. Assimilation of a consonant to a following consonant occurs in three re- 
corded cases at morpheme boundaries. The symbol + here indicates the mor- 
pheme boundary involved, and is not to be taken as part of the transcription. 
The symbol ~ is to be read ‘has the alternant’. 

|t + n| ~ |nn| : |benne| ‘we ate’, from |bet| ‘eat’ + |ne| ‘we (past)’. 

|t + s| ~ |ss| : |bessis| ‘feed (him)’, from |bet| + |sis| (causative). 

|t + f| ~ |ff| : |d4f-faras| ‘a black horse’, from |data| ‘be black’ (for loss of 
final |a| see 2.7 below) and |faras| ‘horse’. 

In spite of the analogy with the first of these, |d + n| ~ |nn| can hardly be 
expected in the light of the cluster |dn| in the stem |bAdna| ‘a corpse’. My notes 
include no case of the combination of morphemes involved. 

2.2. Assimilation of a consonant to a preceding consonant occurs in at least 
three recorded cases at morpheme boundaries. 

|s + t| ~ |ss|: |bessisse| ‘you fed (him)’, from |bet| ‘eat’ + |sis| (causative) + 
|te| ‘you (singular, past)’. 

ld + t| ~ |dd| : |radde| ‘you fell’, from |rad| ‘fall’ + |te]. 

ld + t| ~ |dd| : |hadde| ‘you poured (it) out’, from |had| ‘pour out’ + |te]. 

My notes also include the statement |8 + t| ~ |88| , but I can find no case to 
prove it. The cluster |8t| is permitted in the form |aStaqdlo-kio| ‘I’ll work’. For 
the form |te| in the above examples, compare |kor| ‘mount’ and |korte| ‘you 
mounted’. 

2.3. One case of metathesis is recorded at a morpheme boundary. 

ld + n| ~ |nd| : |hande| ‘we poured (it) out’, from |had| ‘pour out’ + |ne| 
‘we (past)’. 

2.4. Morphemes with a final vowel add |y| before a suffix consisting of a con- 
sonant plus a vowel. Some notes seem to indicate that |iy| in these forms may 
change further to |ii|, though the two sequences seem to contrast in some posi- 
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tions. Examples of this alternation are: |sayte| ‘you entered’, from |sa| ‘enter’ + 
|te| ‘you (s., past)’; |sayne| ‘we entered’, from |sa| + |ne| ‘we (past)’; |duyte] 
‘you herded (cattle)’, from |du| ‘herd’ + |te|; |duyne| ‘we herded (cattle)” from 
|du| + |ne| ; |loyte| ‘you counted’, from |lo| ‘count’ + |te| ; |geyne| ‘we found 
(it)’, from |ge| ‘find’ + |ne| ; |fiyte| (or |fiite|?) ‘you swept it’, from |fi| ‘sweep’ + 
\te| ; |gir&yto| ‘a fire’, from |gira| ‘fire’ + |to| (unit suffix); |halmayto| ‘a leaf of 
(a certain) greens’, from |hdlma| ‘greens’ + |to| ; |Seydéyta| ‘a male colt’, from 
|Sedo| ‘colt(s)’ + |ta| (unit suffix). 

That the |y| in these forms is not part of the suffix is clear from a comparison 
of the following forms: |fakte| ‘you opened (it)’, from |fak| ‘open’ + |te| ; |fakne| 
‘we opened (it)’, from |fak| + |ne| ; |basdlto| ‘an onion’, from |basal| ‘onion(s)’ + 
|to|; |atirta| ‘a bean’, from |atir| ‘beans’ + |tal. 

My notes suggest a similar addition of |y| in some cases and |w| in other cases 
between a stem-final vowel and a vowel suffix. The most certain point is that 
stem-final |a| may be immediately followed by a suffix |a| , as in |s4a| , the par- 
ticiple form of |sa| ‘enter’. The interpretation of the other sequences depends in 
part on a careful check of all records to see if contrasts such as |ie| and |iye| 
exist in the language at all. Where no morphophonemic alternation is involved, 
I have recorded at least some cases of each type, but had no opportunity to 
recheck all of them. Where morpheme boundaries are involved, only a tentative 
interpretation can be suggested. By this interpretation, only the following se- 
quences are written: 

liye, eye, aye| , but |oe, ue| 

lio, eo, ao| , but |owo, uwo| 

lia, ea, aa, oa, ual 
Examples of these sequences in recorded verb forms are: 

\fiye, geye, saye| but |loe, due] : ‘he did’ + ‘sweep, find, enter, count, herd’. 

\fio, geo, sao| but |lowo, duwo| : ‘he should’ + the same. 

fia, gea, saa, loa, dual : participle forms of the same. 

2.5. |h| has a zero alternant before |h, h, x, °|, and apparently also before a 
vowel in at least one construction, though intervocalic |h| is common elsewhere. 
With forms like |yAbbah-saga| ‘my father’s cow’, which show |h| before other 
consonants, compare the following without |h|: |y4bba-S4re| ‘my father’s house’; 
lyabba-hasama| ‘my father’s pigs’; |y4bba-xaatim| ‘my father’s ring’. 

2.6. Some stems have an inherent long vowel before a final consonant, but 
the long vowel appears only in forms with a suffix consisting of or beginning with 
a vowel. Such long vowels have short alternants in forms that have no suffix or 
that have a suffix beginning with a consonant. Examples are: 

|beete| ‘I ate’, but |bet| ‘eat’ and |bette| ‘you ate’. 

|\deeren| ‘they cried out’, but |der| ‘cry out’ and |derne| ‘we cried out’. 

|diine| ‘I slept’, but |dinte| ‘you slept’ and |dinne| ‘we slept’. 

ligiila| ‘lakes’, but |igil] ‘a lake’. 

\luuha| ‘boards’, but |luh| ‘a board’. 

Other stems have an inherent short vowel that appears in all forms: 
|afite| ‘I hurried’ and |afit| ‘hurry’. 
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laren| ‘they bit (it)’ and |arne| ‘we bit (it)’. 

|lakok| ‘feet’ and |lak| ‘foot’. 

2.7. Some stems in some constructions show alternants with and without a 
final vowel. Only limited evidence is available, but the alternation appears to 
be morpholexical. It is not confined, for example, to positions before a vowel. 
Nor does it appear to be confined to constructions without space-juncture. The 
following are some examples of this alternation: 

\fidfn-arah| ‘a wide road’, but |arah fidina] ‘the road is wide’. 

\Sustib-akat| ‘a new rope’, but |akat Susuba| ‘the rope is new’. 

judid-akat| ‘a short rope’, but |akat ududa] ‘the rope is short’. 

|\d4f-faras| ‘a black horse’ (with |t| ~ |f|), but |faras data] ‘the horse is black’. 

|had tima| ‘the meat is bad’ (|had-tima|??), but |hado| ‘meat’. 
Comparable pairs that do not show such an alternation are as follows: 

|me%é-hado| ‘good meat’ and |hado meSe| ‘the meat is good’. 

\Sadé-faras| ‘a white horse’ and |faras Sado| ‘the horse is white’. 

3. The morphology of nouns involves problems of grammatical gender, a 
subject form in distinction from a general form, and number. 

3.1. Two grammatical genders are distinguished by the association of different 
nouns with different third person singular pronouns, of which the independent 
forms are |tisuk| ‘he’ and |fse| ‘she’. The first of these is associated with singular 
nouns indicating male persons or animals, and the second with those indicating 
females, almost without exception. Each pronoun is also associated with some 
nouns for which sex distinctions are meaningless. A third person plural pronoun, 
of which the independent form is |tisun| ‘they’, is associated only with plural 
nouns indicating persons. Comparable ‘plural’ forms of impersonal nouns are 
associated with singular pronouns, and thus fall into singular genders. To a 
large extent, the gender of a noun is predictable in terms of its phonemic struc- 
ture, according to the following statements, and several nouns have two forms 
(fitting the first two of these statements) refer to males and females of the same 
species. 

(1) Forms with stress are regularly masculine. 

(2) Forms without stress and with a final vowel are regularly feminine. In a few 
apparent exceptions, the final vowel is preceded by a double consonant: |abba| 
‘father’ and |wanna| ‘master of the house’ are masculine. Morphophonemically, 
the final vowels are not inherent parts of the stems; but other forms like |illa| 
‘a spring’ are feminine, and in them the final vowel belongs to the stem. 

(3) Forms without stress and with a final consonant are usually masculine. 
Most of the exceptions listed below are known to be loans from Arabic feminine 
nouns. In addition, the Arabic loan |faras| ‘horse’ may be used with either pro- 
noun, depending on the sex of the horse being talked about. Feminine nouns 
without stress and with a final consonant are as follows: |saa‘at| hour (also 
|saaSa]), |qoraarat| bottle, |jabanat| coffee pot, |waraqat| paper, |kofyet| cap, 
|ma‘det| sickle, |arSot| yoke, |madhan| millstone, |heaw| person, |lah| she-goat. 

3.2. A subject form in distinction from a general form appears only with nouns 
that are stressed and have a final vowel. In the subject form, the final vowel is 
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replaced by |i| and the stress is lost. Thus the subject form of |‘4re| ‘house’ 
appears in |Sari naba| ‘the house is big’, and of |bakkéla| ‘rabbit’ in |bakkeli 
Sado| ‘the rabbit is white’. 

3.3. Number distinctions form the basis for a division of nouns into three 
classes, which may be called mass nouns (having only one form), class nouns 
(having a derived unit form), and unit nouns (having a derived plural form). 
Some nouns have forms in both of the last two groups. There are also formal sub- 
classes of class nouns and unit nouns. The following subsections describe the 
classificatory criteria and list the recorded nouns in each class and sub-class. 

3.3.1. The following mass nouns (nouns having only one form) are recorded. 
Gender may be determined from the staements in 3.1 above, with exceptions 
noted in parentheses. |abda| half, |adaaga| market, |adédgara| (kind of) beans, 
|agéra| the itch, |amburre]| clouds, fog, |amorkab| cold in the head, |andah| voice, 
|jandtigul| dozing, |4rde| country, |aryoyta| kicking, |ashayta| dew, mist, |ayda| 
custom, |ayro| the sun, |bad| the sea, |baado| country, |bar| night, |baska| 
honey, |b4tke| carcass, |beetimtam| (f) feed, vittles, |bfilo| blood, |bola| flame, 
|boyat| paint (?), |béyla| raid (?), |dada‘| coastal rainy season, |dahab| gold, 
|\dahéeni| morning, |d4lta| story, |danan| male donkey, |dara| flowing stream, 
|darat| boundary, |daro| fruit seed, |date| discussion (?), |\debne| chin (?), |dif| 
ray, beam, |digir| playing, |dimbi| sweat, |dinni’| potatoes, |dfrab| lying, |dite| 
darkness, |dirar| supper, |diwa| medicine, |dakso| reward, |dis| guarantor, |ededa| 
end (as of a stick), |fayda| profit, |fidaani| large size, width, |firde| judgment, 
[folo| bread, food made with meal, |gada‘a| soft manure, |g4dda| wealth, |gar| 
payment for killing, |garab| forest, |girba| stomach (?), |giilal| highland harvest 
season, |gombod| ashes, |gudda| back, |guftaani| funeral, |gusun| running nose, 
|haras’a| interest-bearing loan, |hagay| hot season, |hahdyta| wind, |hdkke| 
justice, |han| milk, |harid| flour, meal, |h4yla| power, strength, |heden| joy, 
|heelat| skill, care, |hembo| foam, froth, |hera| female donkey, |hesran| trouble, 
tiredness, |hékmi| legal sentence, |ffo| light, |iman| faith, |iskok| dirt, |iton| 
fireplace, hearth, |fzne| permission, |jannat| heaven, |karma| highland rainy 
season, |kAso| afternoon-evening, |kira| rent, |kimri| stack (as of hay), |kurkur| 
small round object, |lae| water, |lahu| (m) sickness, |laSana| heat, |likah| loan 
without interest, |limo| cost, |madhin| guarantor in cattle deals, |maflis| wild 
pig, |mahia| wages, |m4aha| time before dawn, |maksab| profit, gain, |mal| 
money, property, |mangar| bribe, ransom, |mangisti| government (?), |maqadim| 
household (?), kinsmén, |maqarqar| tongs, |maraq| meat juice, |mar‘a| mar- 
riage feast, |masaare‘| plow (?), |mazhab] religion, |me‘ene| goodness, |meeri| 
tax, |mila| jewelry, ornaments, |missfla| story, fable, |mosob| woven table, 
|mutuk| butter, |muz| bananas, |nabi| (m) prophet, |ndbsi| self, person, |nagad| 
trade, |nahar| chest, |nak‘a| dew, |nifio| chicken pox (?), |Saada| back, |SAlsa| 
moon, month, |Séran| sky, |Saso| fever, |Sawat| praise, |Saynat| kind, |ayso| 
grass, |Sello| rust, |*étta] curds, |Sey4li| family, |Seyo| work, |Sowla| dust storm, 
whirlwind, |Suduf| filth, |Sulul| famine, |Sumtte| throat, |oddonia| the world 
of people, |qdlbe| heart (?), |qarantit| (f) cloth bag, |q4sban| force, |qiiyah| 
(f) tradition, story, |qoobir| hat, |qor‘at| pride, |qérsi| breakfast, |réba| death, 
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|radid| sideburns, |riste| property in land, |rob| rain, |réhe| breath, spirit, soul, 
|réxsa| permission (?), |sakna| leprosy (?), |salamta| greeting, |sambat| sabbath, 
|serSat| law, |siam| fast, feast, |siray| strength, |soono| dream, |subah| clarified 
butter, |sibhe| morning, dawn, |sukat| butter used for ointment, |simme| poison, 
|Seet’an| Satan, |Sifa] medicine (?), |SiiSa| water pipe (for smoking), |8o0q| down- 
town, shop area, |Stikki| suspicion, |s’ahyay| weeds, |c’iqqa| mud (also |s’iqqa)), 
|takale| cause, reason, |tika| smoke, |timbaako| tobacco, |tooba| repentance, 
|tuumar| mark, identifying message, |ufuSe| (m) coughing, |wadana| abdomen 
(?), |wagare| (m) peace, |wAkti| time, |waqaaqa‘| trouble, |waSaarib| curled 
moustache, |ydlla| God, |zamad| relative (?), |zAmbi| sin, |zanta| story of 
long ago, |z4ra| seed grain, |zet| oil, |ziad| something added, |zurriya| tribe. 

3.3.2. Class nouns in their stem form indicate an unspecified quantity or an 
item for which number is irrelevant. Unit forms, indicating a single specimen 
of the class, are formed by adding one of two suffixes, |to| and |ta|. For the addi- 
tion of |y| after vowel-final stems, see 2.4 above. In a few cases, morpholexical 
alternation occurs. The gender of the unit form is not predictable from any- 
thing in the stem, but masculine unit forms predominate. In some cases, unit 
forms exist for both genders, indicating sex difference unless otherwise specified. 
In the lists below, the gender of both the stem forms and the unit forms may be 
determined from the statements in 3.1 above. The translations generally attempt 
to give equivalents for the stem forms. 

(1) With suffix |to| : |Adra, adrayto| collards (?), |alaama, alaamdyto| weavers, 
jallula, allul4yto| animals, |awuuha, awuuhd4yto| worms, maggots, |azgdlab, 
azgalabto| rabbits, |baldénga, baldongdyto| broad beans, |barya, baryAto| , f: 
|baryayto| slaves, |basal, basAlto| onions, |birsiq, birsiqto| watermelons, |daday, 
dadayto| sprouts, |dagar, dagirto| hair, |déoba, doob4yto} friends, |furta, fur- 
tayto| ants, |ganga, gangdyto| twins, |gira, girdyto| fire, |guuma, guumdyto| 
large birds, |habhab, habhabto| watermelons, |halma, halmayto| greens, |hasama, 
hasamdyto| pigs, |hasar, hasdrto| straw, [heaw, heA4wto| men (stem f), |héray, 
herdyto| wild boars, |hogga, hogg4yto| neighbors, |ilaw, il4wto| grain (also pl: 
|flow| kinds of grain), |inka‘, inka‘to| lice, |oola’, oola‘to| olive trees, |Saasa, 
Saasdyto| fish, |*embooba, Semboobdyto| blossoms, |‘éray, Serdyto| fat, |s4‘a, 
saSAyto| cattle, |simbildleS, simbilale*to| moths, |sirnay, sirndyto| wheat, |tukwAn, 
tukwAnto| fleas, |réedon, reeddnto| chiefs (stem pl, mphlxcl alt.), |rubAbi*, rub- 
biSto| measures for grain (mphlxcl alt.). 

(2) With suffix |ta|: |atir, atirta| small beans, |baSalage, baSalagéyta| crude 
people (?), |barbare| pepper, m: |barbaréyta| a pepper, f: |barbareyta| a pepper 
plant, |boho, bohéyta| dry wood, |duude, duudeyta| black ants, |hado, hadoyta| 
meat, |héwo, hewdyta| orphans, |hituk, huttikta] stars, |kaye, kéyta| fences 
(\e| dropped?), |kududulle, kududulleyta| pigeons, |miskileh, miskiléhta| stones 
to hold pots, |mulhu, mulhiyta] salt, |niay, nudyta| goods, |‘elibo, Selibéyta| 
corn, |Seydo, Seydéyta|, f: |“eydoyta] sheep, |‘illul, Sulliyta] , f: |Sulluyta] colts 
(1| ~ ly|), jokdélo, okoléyta| donkeys, |q4be’, qabéSta| leopards, |qani‘o, qani- 
Soyta| mosquitos, sandflies, |q4Say, qaSAyta| houseflies, |safari, safarfyta| travel- 
lers, |sarwe, sarwéyta| poles, |stlluS, sulla‘ta| peelings, |Suqirti, Suqurtéyta| 
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onions (|i| ~ |e|), |tGful, tufdlta| thread, |unqoqoho, unqoqohoyta] eggs, 
|\wakali, wakaléyta| partners (|i| ~ |el). 

3.3.3. Unit nouns are nouns that appear in two forms, singular and plural. 
For personal nouns, the plural form is associated with a plural pronoun. For im- 
personal nouns, the plural form has a singular syntax and gender. The term plural 
reflects the morhpological parallelism with the syntactic plurals of personal 
nouns, not merely a semantic category. Indeed, in some cases the plural form 
has a collective or a distributive, rather than a numerical, reference. There is a 
rather complex variety of plural formations, for some of which the possibility 
suggests itself that the plural form be considered basic and the singular form de- 
rived (compare 3.3.2 above). Taking all of the formations together, however, it 
seems more economical to consider the singular form as basic. Neither form is 
invariably predictable from the other, but the degree of predictability is far 
higher from the singular form. For each of the commonest types of phonemic 
structure in the singular form, one type of plural tends to predominate. The most 
convenient statement of these facts seems to be in terms of five general types 
of plural forms, with subtypes for each. These types will be labeled with roman 
numerals, and for mnemonic purposes may be referred to by the following names: 
(I) masculine vowel-change plurals, (II) masculine suffix plurals, (III) feminine 
suffix plurals, (IV) masculine infix plurals, and (V) irregular plurals. The follow- 
ing statements give a somewhat fuller, but still very rough, summary of these 
types, with an indication of the main correlations between singular and plural 
forms. 

(I) Masculine vowel-change plurals have masculine singular gender (for im- 
personal nouns) by virtue of both a final consonant and stress (except for one 
unstressed sub-type). In most sub-types the vowel before the final consonant 
differs from that of the singular; it is most commonly |o| . This is the predomi- 
nant plural type for singular forms that have two or more vowels before the last 
consonant, the last of which is |a| ; for singular forms with one vowel which is 
inherently short; and for other singular forms with final |a] or |o| . 

(II) Masculine suffix plurals also have masculine singular gender (for im- 
personal nouns) by virtue of both a final consonant and stress. The suffix is 
jit] . All of the singular forms have a final vowel, and most are masculine. Other- 
wise, the types of structure in the singular overlap those found in I, so that the 
choice between I and II is lexical. 

(III) Feminine suffix plurals have feminine singular gender (for impersonal 
nouns) by virtue of a vowel suffix (most commonly |a|) and absence of stress. 
This is the predominant plural type for singular forms that have two or more 
vowels before the last consonant, the last of which is not |a| ; for singular forms 
with one vowel that is inherently long; and for other singular forms with final 
li] , |e] , or |u| (compare the statements for I above). 

(IV) Masculine infix plurals have masculine singular gender (for impersonal 
nouns) by virtue of stress. Stressed |a| is infixed between the consonants of a 
medial cluster, or after a single medial consonant. Most singulars with a medial 
cluster and a final consonant have this type of plural, though others are also 
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included. There are numerous morpholexical alternations, many of them appar- 
ently reflecting the complications of Arabic broken plurals. 

(V) Irregular plurals are those that show unique morpholexical or suppletive 
alternation. There is no particular type of singular that tends to have this plural 
type. 

The above statements form a sort of advance outline for the detailed survey 
of plurals that follows. The application and significance of the statements will 
be made more clear as they are compared with the materials below. In describing 
the sub-types of plural formation, it is pertinent to note which distinctions are 
morphophonemically determined, and which are lexically determined. It is also 
necessary to note sporadic morpholexical alternations that occur within the 
general structure of a given type. In all citations below, the gender of a form may 
be determined by the statements in 3.1 above, or is stated in case of irregularity. 

I. Masculine vowel-change plurals. 

Ia. Simple. The vowel before the last consonant of the plural differs from that 
of the singular, and the plural is stressed. The choice of vowel in the plural yields 
five subdivisions, which are lexically determined. The first is the commonest. 

Ial. Plural with |o|. This group may be further subdivided by the structure 
of the singular form. These subdivisions are morphophonemically determined. 

Ial.1. Singular with two or more vowels before the last consonant, the last 
of them |a] , and the last consonant final. Further nonsignificant details of the 
singular structure are indicated only by order in the following list. The recorded 
singular and plural forms of this type are as follows: |arat| |4rot| bed; |gafan| 
|gfon| embankment, |gamad| |gimod| milk basket lid, |haray| |h4roy| arm, 
|maqas| |mAqos| scissors, |mahas| |ndhos| can, |qalam| |qdlom| pen, |salaf| |s4lof| 
thigh, |sa‘al| (f |saSala|) |s4%ol| brother (f: sister), |Sahan| |SAhon| dish, |saaSat] (f) 
|sAaSot| hour, |qoraarat| (f) |qordarot| bottle, |jabanat| (f) |jab&énot| coffee pot, 
|maras’an| |mards’on| mirror, |arrab| |4rrob| tongue, |mabrad| |mdbrod| file, 
|sAhsah| |sAhsoh| roasting pan, |kitab| |kitob| book, |rikab| |rikob| stirrup. 

Ial.2. Singular with two or more vowels before the last consonant, the last 
of them |a| with one exception, and another vowel (final) after the last consonant. 
The final vowel does not appear in the plural. |anada| |Anod| skin, |biake| |biok| 
sore, |gafaSo| |géfoS| large jar, |hal4ga| |h4log| piece of cloth, |lakota| |lAkot!| 
goatskin bag, |ma‘ado| |m4‘od| door, |mah4do| |m4hod| spear, |nas’ala| |nds’ol| 
light wrap, |Sandawa| |S4ndow]| rat, |sifaalo| |sffol] small nether millstone, 
|wagaba| |w4gob| lip, |waS4ga| |w4%og| monkey. 

Ial.3. Singular with consonant cluster followed by |a| or |o|. The |o| of 
the plural form is infixed between the consonants of the cluster; the first con- 
sonant of the cluster does not appear in the plural if it is |y| . The final vowel of 
the singular does not appear in the plural. 

|labka| |l4bok| top of shoulder, |sarba| |s4rob| lower leg, |Setro| |‘étor| jar, 
|gaysa| |g4os| horn of cattle. 

Ial.4. Singular with single short vowel and final consonant. The |o| of the 
plural is infixed between the stem vowel and final consonant. But most singulars 
of this type belong in Ib1 below. 
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|bab| |b4ob| door, |fas| |faos| axe. 

Ia2. Plural with |u| . Note the lexical determination of this type versus the 
preceding type, but the morphophonemic determination among the sbudivisions 
of each. 

Ia2.1. Singular with two or more vowels before the last consonant, the last 
of them |a| , and the last consonant final. Cf. Ia1.1. 

jarah| |4ruh| road, |hangal| |h4ngul| brain (?), |lubak| |libuk| lion, |malah| 
|m4luh| pus (?), |miga‘| |mfgu‘| name, |silal| |sflul| shade, |matar‘as| |matar‘us| 
mattress. 

Ia2.2. Singular with two or more vowels before the last consonant, but the 
last of them not necessarily |a| , and a final vowel after the last consonant. 
The final vowel does not appear in the plural. Note also a loss of |y| in the last 
example. Cf. Ial.2. 

|\deSera| |déSur| thigh bone, |Sebina] |*ébun]| bride, |yangula| |y4ngul| hyena, 
|habtibba| |h4bub| baboon, |kabbtidda| |kAbbud] rib, |daS4yna| |d4Sun| old man. 

Ia2.3. Singular with consonant cluster followed by a vowel. Cf. Ia1.3. |ibral| 
\ibur| needle, |sunku| |sinuk| shoulder joint, |q4bre| |q4bur| grave (cf. |qabaara| 
cemetery). 

Ia2.4. Singular with single short vowel and final consonant. Cf. Ial.4. |sar| 
|sAur| goatskin water bag. 

Ia3. Plural with |i]. Compare Ial and Ia2. 

Ia3.1. In two of the three cases, the plural shows a morpholexical alternant 
with a longer vowel than the singular. Compare the formations inIV below. More 
examples might compel a reorganization of classes. 

\faras| (m/f) |fAaris| horse, |maraba‘| |mardabi‘| wooden house, |waraqat| (f) 
|warAqit| paper. 

Ia3.2. In both cases the singular also has |i| before the last consonant, but 
this seems to be the best tentative classification. |kimbiro| |kimbir| small bird, 
|Sengiro| |Séngir| bark. 

Ia3.3 Again one of the plurals has a longer vowel than the singular. |baqli| 
(m |b4qla|) |b&aqil] mule, |bfirta| |bfrit| iron. 

Ia4. Plural with |e] . Compare Ial, 2, 3. 

Ia4.1. No forms with final consonant in the singular are recorded. 

Ia4.2. In all but one form, the singular also has |e| before the last consonant, 
so that the change for the plural is zero. |bakkéla| |békkel| rabbit, |dabéla| 

|\d4bel| he-goat, |kabella| kAbel| shoe, |liféena| |lffen| comb, |masangale| |mas- 





dngel| side. 
1a4.3. |b4Sla| |b4%el| husband, |s’4hla| |s’4hel| earthen pot, |gtinde| |gtined| 
log. 


Ia5. Plural with |a| . There are only two cases recorded, but this seems to be 
the only reasonable classification. A full code would be Ia5.2 for the first and 
Ia5.3 for the second. |beSéra| |béSar| ox, |tenda] |ténad| tent. 

Ib. Reduplicating. The situation in respect to vowels is like that in Ia, but 
in this type the plural vowel occurs after the last consonant of the stem, and is 
followed by the last consonant of the stem repeated. The singular structures 
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are such that, at least to a large extent, the choice between Ia and Ib is morpho- 
phonemic. The choice of the plural vowel shows more morphophonemic correla- 
tion than in Ia, but lexical determination is still found. 

Ib1. Plural with |o| . Note the predominance of nouns referring either to per- 
sons or to parts of the body. 

Ib1.1. Singular with one vowel before the last consonant, which is followed 
by final |a| or |o| , and which is either single or double. |amo| |4mom] head, 
jina| |inon| mother, |iko| |ikok| front tooth, |daga| |d4gog| base of the neck, 
|gaba| |g&bob| hand, |lafa| |l4fof| bone, |Sedo| |*édod| (?) rump, |rado| |radod| 
hide, |Sara| |S4ror| place, |abba| (m) |4bbob| father, |anna| |4nnon| aunt, |wanna| 
|wAnnon| master of the house. 

Ib1.2. Singular with one vowel before the last consonant, which is final. In 
this subclass, alone of all in I, the plural is unstressed. |af| |afof| mouth, |lak| 
\lakok| foot, |nef| |nefof| face, |san| |sanon| nose, |jib| |jiibob| pocket. 

Ib2. Plural with |u| . The few cases recorded are like Ib1.1, but have final 
|u| in the singular. |angu| |A4ngug| breast, |dummu| |dimmum| cat. 

Ib3. Plural with |i]. The few cases recorded are like Ibl.1, but have final 
|i] in the singular. For those that end in |ti| , the plural form would be identical 
for this class and for II, for which see below. Because of the limitations in II, 
feminine (unstressed) nouns with final |ti| are put in this class, but masculine 
(stressed) nouns with final |ti| are put in II. |roomi| |r6omim] large knife, |ayti| 
|aytit| ear, |inti| |fntit| eye. 

Ib4. Plural with |e]. The few cases recorded are like Ib1.1, but have final 
le| in the singular. |dagge| |d4ggeg| compound, |surre] |stirrer| trousers. 

Ib5. Plural with |a| . As for Ib1, there are two sub-types. 

Ib5.1. The singulars are similar to those in Ib1.1, including the final |a| or 
|o| , but differ in having a long vowel before the last consonant in both singular 
and plural. One exception has a double consonant. |boodo| |bdéodad| hole, 
\leeda| |léedad| patch, |keena| |kéenan| thorn, |kooma| |kéomam| hill, |seela| 
|séelal| saddle, |illa| |fllal| spring. 

Ib5.2. The one recorded case has one long vowel before its final consonant, 
like one of the cases in Ib1.2. As in Ib1.2, the plural is unstressed. |kor| |koorar| 
saddle. 

II. Masculine suffix plurals. 

Ila. With masculine singular forms. The suffix |it| replaces the final vowel of 
the singular. For singulars with final |ti|, compare Ib3 above. |alfénta| |alféntit| 
lid, |4y%a| (f |ay%a]) |A4ySit| baby, |dfsti] |distit] pan, |d4a] |ddit| stone, |fflla| 
|fillit] neck, |hal4nga| |halAngit| whip, |iggida| |iggidit| year, |laazfna| |laazfnit| 
porcupine, |léyna| |lé6ynit| herdsman, |madddra| |madd4rit| master, |na‘abtdli| 
|naSabtédlit] enemy, |oréna| |jorénit| builder, |Sed4do| |Sedddit| woodworker, 
\qdy8i| |qdySit| priest, |sfile| |sfilit] picture, |s4nti| |sdntit| knife, |wakk4yna| 
|wakk4ynit| switch, |Ada| |adfdit| (mphlxcl alt.) back tooth. 

IIb. With feminine singular forms. Only the first example follows the pre- 
dominant pattern of IIa above. In the next two, the suffix |it| is added after the 
complete singular form, and in the others there are other morpholexical alterna- 
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tions. But for feminines with final |ti] , compare Ib3. |maxadda| |maxAddit| 
pillow, |mallada| |mallad4it| razor, |robra| |robrait| rainbow, |hada| |hdédit| tree, 
|\daqiiqa| |daqdyit| minute. 

III. Feminine suffix plurals. 

IIIa. Singular with two or more vowels and final consonant. Contrast the 
singulars in Ial.1, Ia2.1, Ia3.1. Here the last vowel is not |a| , with one excep- 
tion which shows morpholexical alternation, and it is long in many cases. The 
plural suffix is normally |a| ; two recorded cases with |u| are appended here to 
save a separate class. |arSot| |arSoota| yoke, |aur| |aura| bull, |dudub| |duduuba| 
plain, |gulub| |guluuba] knee, |hoolim| |hooliima] corner, |huluf| |huluufa| cubit, 
ligil| |igiila| lake, |nugus| |nuguusa] king, |rakub] |rakiiba| (mphlxcl alt.) male 
camel, |rimid| |rimiida| root, |saaheb| |saaheeba| friend, |qaalib| |qaaliba| pipe, 
|muzgulub| |muzguluuba| snare, |mas’aawid| |mas’aawida| mouse trap, |akat| 
lakoota| (mphlxcl alt.) rope. |seenan| |seenanu| mat, |leema| |leemamu| (mphlxcl 
alt.) lamb. 

IIIb. Singulars with consonant cluster followed by a vowel. Compare the sin- 
gulars in Ial.3, Ia2.3, 1a4.3. The choice of this type rather than one of the for- 
mer is lexically determined, but this group also shows morpholexical alternation 
in all cases. |b4dna| |badaana| corpse, |SArke| |Saraaka| constant companion, 
|amidda| |amiida| forked pole, |sariddo| |sariida| cedar (?). 

IIIc. Singulars with a single vowel and final consonant, in which the vowel is 
inherently long. Contrast the predominant structures in Ial.4, Ia2.4, and Ib1.2, 
which include only one case with a long vowel. |dik| |diika| extended family, 
|kis| |kiisa| sack, |luh| |luuha| board. 

IIId. Singulars with two vowels, the second final, and a single medial conso- 
nant. Contrast the structures in Ial.2. Compare also the structures in Ib1.1, 
where all singulars are unstressed. In the following, all singulars are stressed 
except for one that is irregularly masculine. In every case but the last, the final 
vowel of the singular is replaced by |u| and the suffix |aj added to that. |gddi| 
|gadua| wadi, |gdle| |galua| wing, |k4re| |karua| dog, {maru| (m) |marua| ram, 
|SAre| |Sarua| house, |Séela| |Seelua| well, |sfdo| |siida| skin rug. 

IV. Masculine infix plurals (with one exceptional feminine sub-class). There 
are so many morpholexical alternations that any classification is bound to be 
arbitrary at some points. In general, the lists themselves will have to supplement 
the brief descriptions. ‘ 

IVa. Infixed |4] , last vowel |a] ~ |i], but |e] retained. |barrad| |bardrid| 
tea kettle, |madhan| |madahin| large millstone, |muftah| |mufdtih| key, |ma‘det| 
{maSAdet| sickle, |garSéna| |gar4Sen| thief, |xaatim| |xaw4tim| ring, |manfio| 
|mandfi| sieve, |kobbaya| |kob4bi| metal cup. 

IVb. Infixed |4a| , last vowel |a| ~ |i], but |i] retained. |bismar| |bis4amir| 
nail, |muswan| |musdawin| shawl, |zambil| |zandabil| (m ~ n) basket, |fijan| 
|fijdajin| coffee cup. 

IVc. Infixed |4| after a medial consonant. |qami§| |qam4i§| shirt, |badiila| 
|bad4il| shovel, |mizan| |mizdun| (with |u|) scale. 
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IVd. Infixed |4| before a medial consonant. |faanus| |fodnus| lamp, |kofyet| 
|ko&fi| cap. 

IVe. Infixed |4| and suffix |ti|, plurals irregularly feminine. |danya| (m) 
|\daandyti| (f) judge, |mar*4wil| |marSawti| (f) bridegroom. 

IVf. Infixed |aa| without stress. |miskin| |misaakin| poor man. 

IVg. Infixed long vowel and suffix |i| or |e] , unstressed, feminine. |soldi| 
|solaadi| small coin, |kursi| |kuraasi| chair, |kondod| |kondaadi| boil, |bakal| 
|bakooli| kid, |mos| |moosaasi| knife, |riga| |rugaage| calf, |burgidda| |burguude| 
strong young man, |lelleS| | lellaa‘e] (|aa|?) day. 

V. Irregular plurals. 

Va. With morpholexical alternation. |barnet’a| |barnét’at’| hat, | imbilta| 
limbiltat| horn, |c’aac’ttta| |c’adc’ut| chick, |sarena| |s4ra| garment, |gedéntal| 
\géda| stranger. 

Vb. With suppletive alternation. |&4wka| (f |awka)) |irri] (m) child (boy, girl), 
|bada| (f |bada]) |daylo| child (son, daughter), |laana| |lélim| egg, |lah| (f) |ala| 
female goat, |numa| |sayyo| woman, |saga| |l4a| cow. 





(to be continued) 
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Interlingua-English, A dictionary of the international language prepared by the 
research staff of the International Auxiliary Language Association under 
the direction of Alexander Gode. New York, Storm Publishers, 1951. Pp. 
Ixiv + 415. 

Interlingua, A grammar of the international language prepared by Alexander 
Gode and Hugh E. Blair of the research staff of the International Auxiliary 
Language Association. New York, Storm Publishers, 1951. Pp. x + 118. 
Interlingua is the final product of more than twenty-five years of serious 

and painstaking, though at times imperfectly coordinated, research involving the 

cooperation of well-trained specialists and high ranking professional linguists of 
the calibre of Edward Sapir, Otto Jespersen, or Nikolaas Van Wijk. If linguistic 
scholarship and hard work were the only ingredients necessary to secure the 
success of such an enterprise, we could expect Interlingua some day to become 
the general medium of international communication. Unfortunately, the real 
problem, which is convincing the world that it needs an auxiliary language, is 
far too complex to be solved by a body of linguistic specialists. The common 
mistake of nearly all language-makers is to assume a demand where there is 
practically none. Well publicized and perfectly utilizable artificial languages 
have now been in existence for more than seventy years. Everybody knows about 

Esperanto, but no one, except a handful of idealists, ever bothers to learn it. 

The reason for this is not hard to find: except for professional linguists and a few 

amateurs, a language is never an end in itself. It is a tool with which one expects 

to achieve definite aims. An American planning a trip to Europe may decide 
to learn some French because he expects a knowledge of that language to make his 
tour more pleasant or intellectually and artistically more profitable. A physician 
may decide to learn German, a language through which he may hope to increase 
his professional competence. But who will take the trouble of learning even the 
simplest language if it does not give him access to new values? Would it not 
therefore be sound, before launching into the shaping of a new language, to 
investigate whether new values can be created which could be reached only 
through the proposed linguistic medium. If none can be thought of, it would 
certainly be wise to desist from the start. No individual or association, however 
powerful financially or otherwise, can hope to prevail upon a large body of people 
with prestige to use, in their contacts with fellow humans, the new medium ex- 
clusively. Whether it would be possible to persuade some outstanding thinkers 
with important messages to the world to let these messages be diffused in the new 
language is not certain, but should at least be investigated. Were such an ap- 
proach to prove practicable, it would to a large extent determine the form to be 
given to the language. The latter should of course be made easiest for those 
who can be expected to respond most readily to the messages. The type of message 
to be conveyed would determine whether emphasis should be placed upon ease 
of aural or visual understanding, or both. Since it is as a rule incomparably 
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easier to identify an international word in its written than in its spoken form, 
the conclusion would probably be reached that the messages should be diffused 
in print rather than through the air. As a result, whenever a conflict arises be- 
tween internationality of written appearance and ease of pronounciation or 
regularity of letter-to-phoneme correspondence, the latter should be ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the former. In short, the product should only be manufactured if a 
demand can be stirred up, and if so, it should be made to fit this demand. This 
writer, who for a time was research director of the International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage Association, tendered his resignation when it became clear to him that 
the founder, leader, and main financial supporter of the Association had neither 
the intention of sponsoring such a programme, nor probably the means needed 
for its execution. 

Interlingua can be described as a general purpose auxiliary language of very 
much the same functional type as its predecessors. It has not been prepared with 
a view to some specific type of launching process. It is even doubtful whether any 
international language has ever been processed with so much unconcern for its 
eventual practicability. Its shapers, with Alexander Gode as their leader, were 
from the start intent upon developing a technique for determining what words 
should be considered international and how their written forms should be stand- 
ardized. The basic aim was thus no longer to discover the most widely identifiable 
form for any concept found to be international, but to collect international 
forms with like meanings in the languages where they are most likely to appear, 
without considering, at least in the theory, whether these could or could not 
produce a practically acceptable language. However, the procedure could be 
made to yield an abundant crop if the highly relative concept of ‘internationality’ 
was drastically extended. It actually was stretched to the extent that any Latin 
word was considered potentially international if only the concept for which 
it stands appears ‘in one form or another in the modern languages.’ In this way, 
it has become possible to set up a full-fledged language, but so little is required 
for a word to be ‘international’ that the language is teeming with exact synonyms. 
For ‘eating’ we may choose at least between eder, mangiar, and manducar, which 
may be a boon for the active users (a very restricted group at the launching 
stage), but certainly a nuisance for those who would have to memorize the 
three forms. 

The same lack of concern for the practical side of the problem is also apparent 
in the procedure chosen for the standardization of international forms. What 
is aimed at is not the form which is closest to that of the majority of the lan- 
guages where the word is attested, but an etymological prototype, the form the 
word must have had before the various languages began to strike out into di- 
vergent phonological paths. In order to be carried out successfully and to exclude 
arbitrary decisions, the procedure would require that we should know far more 
than we actually do about the details of the phonological evolution of the lan- 
guages involved. Can we be sure that the Lat. -u- of the endings of paroxytones 
had in French passed to o before its fall? If not, ‘lake’ should be lacu and not 
laco, ‘pig’ porcu and not porco. The automatic application of the prototype tech- 
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nique yielded at times such dumb-founding results that it was, at a certain 
stage, decided that a deviation found in a single language should be disregarded. 
This resulted, in a fairly large number of cases, in making Interlingua forms 
closer to the international average, as when chilate ‘carat’ was made carat. But 
the conclusion was never drawn that the etymologizing procedure is totally 
inadequate when the creation of a modern auxiliary language is at stake. What is 
international in Interlingua instrumento is instrument-, a stem used without 
any further addition in English, French, German, Russian (in Cyrillic garb), 
and a host of other languages; -o is synchronically nothing but a peculiarity of 
Southern Romance, just like the absence of the first n in Ital. istrumento is 
nothing but an Italian deviation from the international norm. It could be argued 
that the word will sound nicer with a final vowel, that Spaniards, Italians, Poly- 
nesians, and others might find it difficult to pronounce the final -nt cluster, that, 
should a final vowel be deemed necessary, -o will be more ‘natural’ than any 
other. All of this should not be hastily dismissed as irrelevant, before we have 
determined what we want to do with the language. Should we decide that our 
best policy is first and foremost to win professional singers over to the language, 
-o would probably have to be considered an asset. If the language is to be diffused 
mainly in print, the shorter -o-less form should probably be preferred. But no 
amount of etymologizing can convince us that -o is part and parcel of the inter- 
national word for ‘instrument’. 

Subjective preferences for archaic forms masquerading as scientific rigor 
have too often resulted in the most unexpected choices. A striking example is 
subinde which in Interlingua means ‘often’. This is in fact a Latin word attested 
in Horace and Livy with such meanings as ‘successively, immediately’. In Gallo- 
Romance the word reappeared with a new meaning, as sovent, hence Fr. souvent; 
Ital. sovente is considered a loan from Provengal or Old French. The etymological 
prototype would be sovent, which in Interlingua would be normalized into sovente, 
if it were not for the rule that the support of two languages does not secure 
internationality for the word. We might have expected the language-shapers to 
fall back upon Classical Latin saepe which would have had the advantage of 
being understood by all Latinists. But, strangely enough, subinde was preferred 
with the result that no one, except Romance philologists, will be able to identify 
the word. 

It should be clear by now that the vocabulary of Interlingua is essentially 
Neo-Latin. It is even in 4 sense exclusively so, since, apart from Latin forms, no 
word can appear in the language unless it enjoys currency in a large section of 
Romania. This ‘Romance bias’ which so often astonishes the layman, particu- 
larly if he happens to be a Romance speaker, characterizes most of the recent 
international language projects and is easily accounted for. The truly inter- 
national vocabulary quite generally has a classical or Neo-Latin aspect. There- 
fore the adoption of Latin or Romance forms in difficult cases secures unity of 
style, a feature experience has shown to be an advantage for an artificial language 
because it gives it the appearance of a natural linguistic product. Furthermore, 
outside of the Anglo-Romance area, many international words are still ‘Fremd- 
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worter’, which means that their actual currency is limited to educated speakers. 
This implies that the average German, Scandinavian, or Russian could not 
understand the international language at first sight even if exclusively Germanic, 
or exclusively Slavic forms were chosen to eke out truly international words. By 
adhering to Neo-Latin forms one can on the contrary practically secure under- 
standing at first sight for any moderately cultured native Romance speaker, 
whereas even few but frequently used non-Romance forms might exclude such a 
person from the pale of immediate passive users. 

These highly pragmatic and somewhat cynical arguments in favor of Romance 
forms are seldom presented so bluntly by language-shapers. Least of all by the 
authors of Interlingua who have always professed a great detachment concerning 
practical problems of language diffusion. None the less, these arguments are the 
real justifications of a wide-spread interlinguistic practice. To what extent they 
support slavish imitation of Romance idioms and morphological or syntactical 
patterns remains to be seen. Understanding at first sight is never jeopardized 
by the replacement of idioms by more logical turns and, as a rule, these turns 
appear ‘natural’ enough to anybody presented for the first time with a page in an 
international language. Since elimination of idioms results in general simplifica- 
tion, it would thus seem to be a highly desirable feature. Taking liberties with 
‘natural’ Romance syntax will hardly be detrimental to immediate visual under- 
standing, and only people with a knowledge of several Romance tongues are 
thereby likely to be reminded of the artificial character of the language. More 
serious is a tampering with Romance grammatical categories. This will as a rule 
not seriously impair visual understanding, but any Romance speaker will wince 
at the sight of le belle feminas or nos desira. All this means that a practically 
minded language-shaper will not hesitate to sacrifice ‘natural’ idioms and to 
proceed to some streamlining of Romance syntax; as regards morphological 
categories he will try to reconcile the conflicting demands of ‘naturalness’ and 
simplicity and let his experience decide in favor of one or the other when the 
contradiction cannot be surmounted. The authors of Interlingua have felt bound 
by their procedure to adopt pan-Romance idioms and syntactic features, thereby 
needlessly complicating the task of non-Romance learners. As regards morpho- 
logical categories however, their feeling that Romance complexity could not too 
well be dubbed ‘international’ has been rationalized into the rule that only such 
distinctions as are common to English and Romance could be retained in Inter- 
lingua. To a mechanical, though hardly consistent, application of this rule, we 
owe the irregular optional son as the plural pres. indic. and era as the preterite 
of esser ‘to be’. It is doubtful whether Romance speakers will find vos son more 
palatable than the ‘regular’ vos es. 

It is impossible to decide whether Interlingua as a whole is superior or not to 
its numerous competitors. A language, even if it is artificial, is too complex a phe- 
nomenon to submit to a crude ranking. Such discussions of general cultural 
problems as must have been written directly in Interlingua by Alexander Gode 
make a distinctly favorable impression on this writer, with his extensive experi- 
ence in this type of language. It would seem that the author has known how to 
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organize his thinking in the frame of what is the true international vocabulary. 
Translated material, even of the very same type, does not read as well. When 
used for simpler and more casual matter, the language often looks, and would 
probably sound, awkward and stilted. This would indicate that, as a medium 
of intellectual communication, Interlingua might render all the services ex- 
pected from a language of its type. None of the various drawbacks pointed out 
in what precedes would really stand in the way of its general acceptance, if only 
the world could be prevailed upon to learn and to use an international auxiliary 
language. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


J. M. Kokinex, Uvod do jazykospytu. N&uénej kniZnice Slovenske] adakémie 
vied a umeni sviizok 5. Bratislava, Slovenské akadémia vied a umenf, 1948. 
109 pp. 

Any linguistic publication of as wide a scope as is implied by the title An 
Introduction to Linguistics and of as competent authorship as Kofinek’s does not 
usually pass the review section of a journal without being thoroughly examined 
and discussed. If this review departs from what would seem to be customary and 
proper, it is for two reasons: 

(1) Ko¥inek’s posthumously published Uvod do jazykospytu, based on his 
lectures at the University at Bratislava during the last years of the war, is incom- 
plete; moreover, though Kofinek reportedly contemplated publishing it, actual 
preparation for publication was never made. 

(2) The bulk of the book is a condensation of certain chapters of N. 
8. Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige der Phonologie' and of Roman Jakobson’s Prinzipien 
der historischen Phonologie?, designed to present (mainly for the benefit of 
Kofinek’s students) their contributions to phonological theory stripped of dis- 
pensable details and less evident examples (in only a few instances Kofinek 
develops given examples by listing actual forms rather than the mere phonemes 
participating in the relationships under discussion). 

Under the above circumstances a critical review would be in the opinion of the 
reviewer both unfair and superfluous. 

The contents of Kofinek’s book is as follows: I. Delimitation of the Scientific 
Object of Linguistics—‘langue’ and ‘parole’ (pp. 9-32). II. Phonological Sys- 
tematics: 1. Classification of Phonological Oppositions (pp. 33-48); 2. Vocalic 
Characteristics (pp. 48-58); 3. Consonantal Characteristics (pp. 58-70); 4. 
Extra-phonological Variation (pp. 70-74); 5. Historical Phonology (pp. 74-91). 
III. General Typology of Languages (unfinished; pp. 92—103).* 

Chapter I commences with the delimitation of the term jazyk (language). 


1TCLP 7 (1939). 

2 TCLP 4.247-267 (1931). 

* Koffinek’s sections II.1, II.2, and II.3 are concordant with pp. 60-86, 86-114, 114-166 
of Trubetzkoy’s Grundztige respectively; I1.4 is based on pp. 41-47, ibid., and on section 
Variations extraphonologiques of the Projet de terminologie phonologique standardisée, 
TCLP 4.318 ff.; II.5 is based on Jakobson’s aforementioned paper. 
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Language is characterized by three essential functions: those of communication, 
expression, and appeal. Furthermore, communicating by means of language in- 
volves a distinctly human trait, the use of ‘articulated’ vocal signs, even though 
this distinction is one of degree only. In general, the degree of articulateness 
tends to be indirectly proportional to the degree of expressiveness (cp., for in- 
stance, laugh or cry with their low correlation of articulateness and high correla- 
tion of expressiveness). Last but not least, language is an immanent part of 
culture (and hence linguistics belongs to the social sciences). 

Kofinek’s central definition of language, however, recognizes still another 
aspect of the nature of language—de Saussure’s ‘le probléme linguistique est 
avant tout sémiologique’-—and may be summed up as follows: language is a 
system of structures of superindividual semiotic values in which each sign has 
its unique place and its value is determined by the oppositions in which it partici- 
pates together with all other signs. 

Considerable attention is then paid to the langue-parole distinction. 
De Saussure’s dichotomous concept of langage has become according to Kofinek 
the cornerstone of modern linguistics, yet it is open to further refinement. Kofinek 
then gives examples of criticisms of the langue-parole concept offered by Jesper- 
sen, Voloshinov, Hjelmslev, and finally by Doroszewski, whose discussion 
Kofinek found particularly stimulating. He concludes the first chapter with his 
own formulation of the problem which may be summarized accordingly: the 
langue-parole concept does not constitute an opposition between two coordinate 
aspects of linguistic inquiry, but an opposition between the material and the 
object of linguistic analysis. The study of parole for its own sake is a task of 
stylistics. 

Chapter III* opens with the problem of the demarcation between language 
and dialect, an issue which according to the author cannot be resolved by lin- 
guistic methods alone. There is the criterion of mutual intelligibility, but this 
is by no means unreservedly applicable. The decisive factors are sociological in 
the broadest sense of the term. 

Kofinek next outlines two major methods according to which languages may 
be classified. One is given by the fact that certain languages are traceable to a 
common origin as against certain other languages. This type of inquiry, known as 
historical linguistics, is well established and developed, at least for certain lan- 
guage families. The other method classifies languages according to their structures 
and regardless of their history. It is known as linguistic typology and is only in 
its beginnings. There is no necessary tie between the structure and the origin of a 
language. Thus, for instance, Romance languages and English are morphologi- 
cally of the analytic type, whereas Slavic languages are predominantly synthetic. 

Kofinek exemplifies the first method by discussing the grouping of the Slavic 
languages and relating the Slavic branch to both coordinate and larger divisions 
of the Indo-European language family. It is in this section that the book abruptly 
ends, leaving untouched questions, the discussion of which might have proved 
particularly stimulating. 


‘For chapter II see fn. 3. 
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It is unfortunate that the book under review will never be completed; for even 
as it now reads, fragmentary and unrevised, it exhibits a firm command of the 
major issues of European linguistic theory and a gift for clarity of exposition. 


Indiana University ZDENEK SALZMANN 


Mario Pet, The Story of Language. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 

New York. 493 pp. 

Professor Pei has in this book given one more proof of his ability as a vulgarizer 
as well as a scholar, His teaching experience, his knowledge of details and anec- 
dotes in the linguistic field have enabled him to present a picture of the life and 
evolution of language in such a popular and attractive manner that it justifies 
its designation as the book of the month in the non-fiction class. It does honor 
to the committee which selected it. To interest the layman in a subject with 
which he had hardly any acquaintance, to show him that erudition could amuse 
and fascinate was Pei’s purpose. We can say that he has accomplished it. Under 
those circumstances, it is evident that references could not be given or proofs 
adduced for the vast amount of statements and interpretations which fill up the 
book. That alone would have increased the size of the book to impossible propor- 
tions and with little profit for the average readers. On the other hand, this lack 
of references is somewhat of a handicap for the scholar wishing to use Pei’s book. 

The scope of the book is immense and it touches literally a multitude of sub- 
jects including the author’s opinion about the future of an artificially constructed 
international language. He does not however mention the existence of ‘Inter- 
lingua” which is being pushed forward by a very able set of linguists. To insure 
the triumph of such an international language, Pei would resort to govern- 
mental action. I must confess that I have my doubts about the feasibility of such 
an intervention. 

I cannot think of beginning to discuss even a part of the many points touched 
upon by the author. I must however express my doubt that the word ‘soldier’ 
(soldat) was generally discarded during the French Revolution (p. 142), being 
replaced by the more poetical guerrier. Bonaparte, Saint-Just, Barére, men in 
charge of armies and military operations during that period always use the 
word soldat in their proclamations and reports. 

In fine, it is indeed a great merit to have so learnedly and cleverly brought 
such a subject as linguistics to the attention and interest of the general public. 
Only a real scholar could have written such a book without vaulting into the 
realms of fancy at every turn. 


Columbia University Henri MuLieR 


Betirdge zur Namenforschung: Zweiter Jahrgang (1950-51). Heft 1 (pp. 1-112). 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitiatsverlag. DM 8.00. 
Lithuanian local names are still an almost virgin field of study. The 32 pages 
by Jonikas (now resident in Illinois), translated from Lithuanian into German 
by Ernst Fraenkel, represent pioneer work. There is admittedly much uncertainty 
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in the very incomplete records, but some features may be considered well estab- 
lished, e.g. derivation of names for bodies of water from names of areas, plants 
and animals (Laukafité: laiikas “field”; Antpuis: dntis “‘duck’’); the relative few- 
ness of compounds in names of habitations, for which family names are readily 
taken over; or the stereotyped adjectival types (-iSkja-, -inja-, -ja-, and others). 
But there is hardly any novelty in all this. Pokorny, who goes in for etymology, 
can go off, as it were, AWOL. The modern river-name Asse (Haute Vienne) is 
confidently restored by him as *Apsa, which satisfies Keltic ‘‘-ps- becomes -xs, 
whence -ss-,” and there is an ill-attested Epirote Apsus fl. Only a recorded *Aza 
or *Azxsa would prove the point. So for Jura we have quite contrary conjectures 
from Hubschmid and Pokorny. And when doctors disagree, who shall decide? 
As for the Andiouros to which both appeal, it is a ghost duly exorcised at DAG 
244 (read Androuros). Welsh Peredur ab Efrauc turns out to be “praetor ab 
Eburaco.”” Ernst Schwartz surveys the evidence for dating (not later than the 
fifth century?) the growth of the type of German local names compounded with 
a genitive in the first part (e.g. Rugiland Paul. Diac. 1.19, i.e. *Rugeland?). 

Other articles are by Hirsch on names of the Pélvu type in the western Alps 
(cf. peilévo “‘rocher a pic, abime” Savoy); van Windekens on pre-Hellenic local 
and divine names (some dubious conjectures); Pisani analyses Lucan’s Isapis 
(a dubious reading at Phars. 2.406) into is(o0)- “rapid” and ap- ‘‘water’’ (cf. 
Ts-aurus ib.); but the modern name is Apsa, and as to that a little of Pisani’s 
ingenuity goes a long way. Dickenman continues his “‘Flurnamen der Gemeinde 
Pfyn” (Berg to Krummacker). E. Christmann attacks, with some justice and 
more heat, a number of Kasper’s etymologies of local-names in the Pfalz. 


Harvard University JosHuA WHATMOUGH 


Hans Kraue, Sprachverwandischaft im alten Europa. Heidelberg, Winter, 1950. 

Pp. 29. DM 1.20. 

The talking beast is also a manufacturer. Repetitive pattern in talk and in 
handiwork alike go together. Artifacts that are accompanied by contemporary 
human remains imply language beyond a doubt. But even in Europe the chrono- 
logical gap between the oldest of these, not really so very ancient, and anything 
that we could recognize as ‘‘Indo-European”’ is stupendous; and the assumption 
of anything like a modern national language quite gratitous. It is the twilight 
zone, just before the dawn of Indo-European, that has irresistably tempted 
speculative enquiry, ever since the days of Sir Willian Jones. But it remains 
speculative. 

In his Tiibingen inaugural address Krahe ventures once more into this shadowy 
area of conjecture. He pins his faith to toponomy, and especially the names of 
rivers and watercourses. North of the line of the Alps, with its projections east 
and west, he sees only Indo-European elements. When these appear south of the 
same line they.are considered to have been imported. From such ‘“‘water-words” 
as Alba or Vara are formed Albantia and Albina, Varantia and Varina; and 
similarly we have Auantia: Auara, Alantia: Alara, Aesontius: Aisaros, and 
(beside Varantia) Varar (Ptol., Scotland). These, moreover, and the like were 
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inherited, Krahe maintains, only as proper names, and their geographial source 
is that of pre-dialectal Indo-European. Their formation shows paralled -nt- and 
-r- derivatives to be found only in ancient items of vocabulary such as the names 
of the seasons (Skt. vasantds ‘‘spring,” Lith. vasard “‘summer’’). 

The geographical limits of the primary distribution of these words are from 
western Europe to the Baltic and from Scandinavia to the Alps; secondarily 
only to they appear elsewhere. Accordingly, it is argued, Germanic, Keltic, 
Illyrian, and Italic make a compact group of dialects, distinguished by the 
“hydronomy” of their ‘“Heimatlander’’ from other Indo-European dialects. That 
other evidence for such a Western-Indo-European group exists has long been 
known. Krahe’s chronological hints, e.g. that Illyrian and Italic moved south not 
later than ca. 1000 B.C., are not novel either. 

Krahe is well aware that it is hazardous to carry historical ethnic and linguistic 
labels such as Keltic back into prehistoric times. He is not, I think, so alert to 
the somewhat flimsy character of all reconstructions of the kind that he has at- 
tempted. It is the alarming silences, linguistically speaking, of pre-Christian 
central and northern Europe that give pause. If Europe north of the Alps were as 
well known in the second millenium B.C. as it is since (say) A.D. 1000, who can 
say what its language map would be? 


Harvard University JosHuA WHATMOUGH 


J. R. BALLANTYNE, J. Typerc, L. A. Ware, First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar 
and Reading. American Academy of Asian Studies, San Francisco, 1951. 
230 pp. 

Cloaked in partial anonymity, the three authors of this volume are referred 
to on the title-page simply as Ballantyne, Tyberg, Ware. The apparent impli- 
cation of co-authorship is to be interpreted in the same manner as such linkings 
of cognomens as, say, Bach-Gounod, since the first of the trio was not a con- 
temporary of the others. Whether the collaboration has been achieved with a 
felicity comparable to that of the musical parallel invoked is a question that this 
reviewer will not attempt to answer. Suffice it to say that a century ago James 
Robert Ballantyne wrote a manual of Sanskrit entitled First Lessons in Sanskrit 
Grammar together with an introduction to the Hitopadega (Mirzapore, 1851). There 
was a second edition (London, 1862) and a second impression of the same 
(London, 1873). In 1941 a revision of Ballantyne appeared, by Lawrence A. 
Ware (Point Loma, Calif.). The present work is an expansion of Ware’s revision, 
undertaken by Ware himself and Judith Tyberg. There are translation exercises 
from Sanskrit to English and vice-versa, with adequate vocabularies. A section 
on writing devanagari (135-41) seems actually to explain how to read that script. 
This is followed by an introduction to the Hitopadega (almost exclusively prose, 
for valid pedagogical reasons).-These reading extracts alternate with sentences 
to be translated into Sanskrit. Their omission would have enhanced the quality 
of the book. Students of Sanskrit usually exhibit calm stoicism in the face of 
ridiculous sentences in translation exercises, but those presented here occasionally 
transgress the normal limit, cf. How (or in what mood of mind) did the lion say, 
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“Having gone quickly, show me where that base-souled one abides’’? or His supe- 
riority having been established, by whom was the jackal surrounded (or attended)? 
Credit for these gems certainly belongs to predecessors, rather than the present 
authors, for the book is derived from a variety of sources. The Sanskrit-English 
vocabulary (179-204), e.g., accompanying the reading selections is “culled"’ (by 
Ballantyne, it seems) from a work laconically referred to as Professor Johnson’s 
edition of the Hitopadeéa (apparently Francis Johnson, whose work appear d 
in 1847). 

Since the work is of such diverse origin, there is an embarrassing multiplicity 
of types of devanagari (at least four main types). This is explained (p. 4) as 
due to certain difficulties in the linotype process, but the explanation scarcely 
alleviates the condition. Beginners will surely have difficulty with the small type 
used for the lessons. On the other hand, it is gratifying to see facsimiles of passages 
in handwriting (78-81), even though they bear signs of an occidental hand. The 
system of transliteration is hardly a blessing. It is scant gain, for example, to 
replace prechati by prichchhati, with uneconomical overworking of the symbol h. 
(This may be somewhat anachronistically put; the book actually preserves an 
older scheme of transcription, rather than replacing one.) 

The qualities of the work as a whole, then, are extremely uneven. In spots it 
delights—in others it exasperates. Lessons range from excessive simplicity to 
excessive difficulty, with no discernible gradation. It is clear that the task of 
providing a good elementary textbook of Sanskrit is, in itself, anything but 
elementary. And one completely satisfactory for students of linguistics (some- 
thing the present volume does not, of course, claim to be) has yet to appear. 


New York University Rosert A. FowkeEs 
Columbia University 


G. Reparp. Les Noms Grecs en -rns, -rus et principalement en -crns, -uris ; Etudes 
et Commentaires, vol. 5. Paris, Klincksieck, 1949, x + 316 pp. 

This book consists of three parts of very unequal length. The first part deals 
very briefly with the morphology of the Greek nouns in -rns and -7is. The second 
part contains a careful collection of all Greek nouns in -irns and -irts, arranged 
according to semantic groups. The third part, which is extremely brief, finally 
uses the material presented in the second part to discuss the semantic function 
of the suffix and to trace, as far as possible, its semantic history. 

In the morphological part the author, following E. Fraenkel (Geschichte der 
griechischen Nomina agentis auf -rnp, -rwp, -rns (-r-) Strassburg, 1910), explains 
the suffix -ra, -rn as a thematic enlargement of the suffix -r-, pointing out that 
many early nouns in -r- like yupvs (gen. yuurnros), are later replaced by nouns 
in -rn- : yuuvarns ; cf. rAavns ; rAavATns, etc. The feminines in-ris, as J. Wackernagel 
had been the first to show (cf. GGN, phil.-hist. Kl., 1914, pp. 42 ff.) are of inde- 
pendent origin, but at an early time came to be considered as feminine forms 
corresponding to the masculines in -r- and later to the masculines in -rns, when 
these replaced the former. 
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The enormous majority of the nouns in -rns, -r.s was formed from stems ending 
in vowels; and, through faulty division, this has produced the suffixes -érns, 
Orns, -OTNS, -arns (-Arns -aras), -brns, and -trns which then were added to any 
kind of stem, often, but not always, with elimination of the original final vowel 
of the stem, as for instance ovvevvérns from evn (probably in analogy to yapérns 
from yapos Or yapéw), xedevOnrns from xédevOos, ddirns from 456s, probably ’Apxiras 
from apxés. Similarly from stems in -ca and -.os the suffixes -.arns and -urns were 
split off and then used independently in words like orparwrns from orparid in 
analogy to words like idiwmrns from tds, or wodunrns (wodcarns) from wédcs in 
analogy to words like ayuarns from ayuda. 

The early and abundant development of these new enlarged suffixes obviously 
prevented the further extension of the use of the original suffix -rns with stems 
ending in consonants. For nearly all the examples of this kind are either found 
only in Homer, like domorns (domd-) later replaced by domiurns, Owpnkrhs 
(6épnx-) later replaced by @wpaxirns, xopvorns (xdpu6-), etc., or attested only in the 
lexica of Hesychius and Sudas, like BaBipras and vxbpras. Only a few such deriva- 
tives from s-stems, like reXeorns and apyeorns, are also found elsewhere, and there 
is just one example of the formation of a new suffix by false division from words 
of this kind: rhedveoras instead of iéuerns in an inscription from Larissa. 

Special problems are presented by the words in -irns the words in -airns, -oirns, 
-cirns, and by the existence side by side of words in -irns and in -wrns, both of 
them apparently originally derived from o-stems, though these suffixes, like others, 
later can become independent. Many scholars had tried to prove that -irns was 
not, like -4rns, -wrns etc., an offshoot of -rns, but had an independent origin. The 
author, however, tries to show that the suffix -irns originated, through false 
division, from words like rodirns where the ¢t belongs to the stem. The second 
problem is discussed at some length on pp. 12 and 196. The author offers no 
definite solution of the third problem but suggests that the difference may have 
originally been due to the same rhythmical law which produced cogwrepos in 
contrast to ceuvérepos though the suffix -irns appears from the beginning after long 
syllables (cf. decudmrns, qrepwrns) as well as after short ones. 

The lists of the words in -irns, -ir1s which form the main part of the book are 
given in two sections, the first containing the common nouns, the second the 
proper names. The first of these sections has the following subdivisions: 
NOAITHS, TEXNITHS, pierres, plantes, animaux, produits de boulangerie et de 
patisserie, vins, termes médicaux, qualifications de ayav, yn etc., varia et dubia. 
The subdivisions of the second section are as follows: ethniques et toponymes, 
anthroponymes, épithétes de divinités, and sectateurs et ordres monastiques. A 
survey of the contents of these chapters shows that on the whole the groupings 
are well chosen, but at the same time the headings of the chapters reveal of how 
disparate a nature the material is and how impossible it is to find what might be 
called a logical principle of division. The division has simply to follow the more or 
less fortuitous extensions of the use of the suffixes which occurred in the course 
of the development of the Greek language. 
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This observation also has a bearing on the evaluation of the third part of the 
book, which, though by far the shortest, is in some ways perhaps the most inter- 
esting because it touches upon some fundamental problems of linguistics. 

In a preliminary chapter on the historical development, attached to the end 
of the second part, the author points out how prolific the suffixes -irns and -iris 
have been and that the few examples found in Homer become in later Greek 
many thousands. He also shows how the extension usually starts from one word 
and how the words in -irns and -irs later are especially frequent as technical 
terms in various descriptive sciences. Another interesting phenomenon is the 
tendency of these suffixes to crowd out, especially in certain fields of science, 
earlier technical terms in -ias or in -eis while other and more recent suffixes like 
-wos show a greater resistance. 


Starting from the material presented up to this point one would expect the | 


heading of the last part to read “fonctions des suffixes’ but in actual fact the 
heading contains both the word fonction and the word suffize in the singular. In 
other words it is the contention of the author that all the different variations 
of the suffix -rs : -irns, -irts, -rns, -wrns, -uwrns, eirns, etc. have the same function 
and, what is much more striking, that, in spite of all the semantic differences 
pointed out in the preceding chapters, they have only one identifiable basic 
function, which, moreover, remains the same from Homer to the latest period of 
ancient Greek. 

In trying to prove his point the author starts from the observation that it is 
impossible to find any arrangement of the meanings of words formed with the 
suffixes mentioned according to different categories which does not leave a 
remainder that cannot be subsumed under any of these categories, and must be 
listed under varia, and that on the other hand any attempts that have been made 
so far to determine the common meaning or function of the suffixes have resulted 
in definitions so general and vague as to be almost meaningless. Nevertheless, he 
does not agree with M. Leumann, who in an article in the Helvetisches Museum 
of 1944 stated in regard to Wortbildungssuffice in general: ‘Eine Gesamt- 
bedeutung eines Suffixes, die alle seine Einzelbedeutungen zu umspannen ver- 
sucht, ist . . . in Entsprechung zu einer umfassenden Wortbedeutung in Hinblick 
auf seine simtlichen Verwendungen, meistens so vage und unbestimmt, dass sie 
fiir systematische Zwecke wertlos wird,” and a little further on: ‘‘Damit ist nun 
freilich jeder Zweifel daran beseitigt, dass fiir sprachhistorische Darstellungen 
der Suffixbildungen die Funktion der Suffixe als Ordnungsprinzip ganzlich 
unbrauchbar ist.” In the author’s opinion (p. 228) both the excessive generali- 
zations of the definitions of the functions of suffixes and Leumann’s contention 
that the functions of suffixes are too manifold and disparate to be used as Ord- 
nungsprinzien are due to ‘‘une confusion grave des faits d’ordre lexical, divers, 
souvent imprévisibles et ceux d’ordre proprement linguistique, simples et con- 
stants—en d’autres termes de “parole” et de “langue.” 

The function or, as he says, la signification, of a suffix must be defined by purely 
formal criteria which are independent of all those variations of meaning which 
are functions either of the word to which the suffix is added or of the context. 
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The author does not try to give a general proof for his theory since this would 
require 2 long and difficult exposition, but he tries to prove it by showing that it 
works in the special case of the suffixes which are the object of his book. He also 
believes that this will be an immediate and rigorous proof since, starting from 
his presupposition, he will be able to explain and to coordinate the facts in their 
totality. 

Having thus stated his general theory, the author tries to apply it to the words 
formed with the suffix -rns or any of its enlargements. One must, he says, find the 
common denominator of all the words of this kind. Starting with Homer one 
finds that the words in -rys found there never designate an isolated individual 
but always an individual as a member of a community. Thus moXirns designates 
a member of the ro\cs community, ddirns does not designate a man who just 
happens to be wandering but ‘“‘range le voyageur dans la catégorie universelle 
des gens en route’’. Likewise, érXirns, orparisrns, idurns etc. designate members 
of groups in contrast to dvat, Baovdebs, ripavvos, which designate “des person- 
nages uniques”. The rexvirns is a member of a corporation of craftsmen, the 
éuaorhns a member of a law court, decuwrns is not a man who happens to be in 
chains (une situation accidentelle), but a man who finds himself in the condition 
of a prisoner (la condition, |’état de prisonnier). Even proper names in -rys or 
-irns do not really designate an individual but a type, like Gepoirns = either: 
the fresh one, the impudent one, or ironically: the brave, the daring one, to 
designate his cowardice. The result then is that -rns “est un suffixe catégorisant, 
classificateur. Telle est sa fonction spécifique, a priori unique.” Once this specific 
and unique function of the suffix has been established by an analysis of the word 
appearing in Homer and early Greek literature, it can then easily be shown that 
this fundamental function remained the same all through the history of the Greek 
language. 

It seems to me that, like many recent theories which have been built on de 
Saussure’s excellent and fundamental distinction between parole and langue, the 
author’s theory is in need of considerable clarification. What is implied when the 
principle is laid down that the definition of the function of a suffix must be based 
exclusively on “faits d’ordre proprement linguistique” and not on “‘faits d’ordre 
lexical”? Obviously that the definition must not contain any functions that are 
in any way dependent on the base to which the suffix is added, but only functions 
that are independent of any base and determined exclusively by the suffix as 
such. So far so good. But to find such a definition had also been the aim of those 
scholars whose definitions were found too vague. Leumann, on the other hand, 
had contended that in the case of most suffixes it was impossible to find such a 
definition because their functions were too manifold, and that even if and when 
such definitions could be found the same functions might be shared by other 
suffixes so that they could not be used as ““Ordnungsprinzipien.”’ If, therefore, the 
principle is laid down that such definitions must be found in every case and must 
be used as “Ordnungsprinzipien,” this clearly implies the postulate that each 
individual suffix in each language has in this language one unique function by 
which it can be defined and distinguished from any other suffix in the same 
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language. This postulate seems also implied in the author’s statement (p. 228) 
that the “fonction spéciale” of the suffix -rns is ‘‘a priori unique.” The author 
further postulates obviously that such a unique function of a suffix remains con- 
stant over long periods of the history of a language. 

Having then established the fact that the author’s theory is based on certain 
postulates, the question must be asked: what is the status of such a postulate 
and what is its relation to de Saussure’s distinction between parole and langue? 
In his famous Cours de linguistique générale, which was published after his death, 
de Saussure had defined la langue as the social and objective side of language, 
while la parole was defined as its individual and subjective side, la langue being 
a system of signs expressing ideas, which is independent of the individual using 
it and cannot be created or modified by the individual. He added that in this 
respect la langue was comparable to script or to the alphabet of the deaf and 
dumb, etc. This analogy pointed out by de Saussure himself is rather significant 
in our context. For in the very next chapter de Saussure points out that in many 
languages a number of different signs, or combinations of signs, can be used to 
designate the same sound (as for instance j, g, ge in French joli, geler, geat) and 
the same sign to designate different sounds (as for instance ¢ in éotal and in 
nation). By analogy then there is no reason to assume that this should be different 
with semantic signs like suffixes, endings, and the like. 

In fact, it seems clear that Mr. Redard is not following in de Saussure’s foot- 
steps when he declares (p. 262) that all those meanings of a suffix which depend 
on its base belong to the sphere of la parole and not to the field of la langue, and 
accuses F. Brunot of having confused the two fields when he pointed out that 
the same suffix -ter in French can mean he who makes a thing, as in chapelier, 
he who wears a thing, as in cuirassier, he who is in a thing, as in prisonnier, and 
he who keeps in the same thing, as in geélier. For the meaning “he who makes” 
in chapelier is by no means given to the suffix in this word by the individual 
speaker but is independent of him, a part of the social aspect of language, hence 
of la langue and not of la parole. Otherwise everybody would be free to use 
chapelier to designate a man who wears a hat and cutrassier and prisonnier to 
designate a man who makes a cuirasse or a prison. Clearly then the confusion is 
not with Brunot but with the author. 

It follows that de Saussure’s distinction between parole and langue cannot 
legitimately be used to lay down the axiom that each suffix must have one funda- 
mental function which it retains in every word in which it occurs, and which it 
does not share with any other suffix. It may be a useful heuristic principle to 
look for such a function and if it can be found this will be an interesting result; 
but this result, in the case of an individual suffix, would still prove nothing for 
the author’s general theory. 

It remains then to see whether in the specific case of the Greek words in -rns 
and -7s the author did find the common denominator, for which he was looking. 
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the author contends that -rns always designates a member of a group and not 
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were wrong who spoke of Prometheus bound instead of speaking of Prometheus 
the prisoner? Can anyone believe that the tomb epigrams who address the déirns 
address only those who belong to the ‘gens en route’ and not the men who just 
happen to pass by the tomb? Likewise the names Gepcirns and Mapyirns may 
designate a type rather than an individual. But is this also true of ’Opéorns? Is 
he the type of a mountaineer? Finally when the author contends that the words 
in -rns designate individuals as belonging to a certain political, social, or ethnic 
group but not individuals in so far as they stand out from the group like ripavvos, 
Baowrebs, tyeuwv, avat, etc., what is to be said about aicvyrjrns who is defined by 
Aristotle as a ripavvos aiperdos? 

In fairness to the author it must be stressed again that as a heuristic principle 
his postulate is not without value. Orestes is a different kind of name as compared 
with Socrates, Aristoteles, Demosthenes, Callimachus, etc. The word aicvyrnrns 
may originally have designated an umpire who belonged to a guild of umpires, 
though this is by no means certain. The transition from dixaornp to duaorhs may 
have something to do with the transition from individual judges and the use of 
men who were temporarily entrusted with the function of judging to law courts 
consisting of many é:xaorai. But the last example shows that here one encounters 
at once very intricate problems, which have to be carefully considered before 
any final pronouncement can be made. In every case, however, the proof of the 
cake is in the eating. In other words the value of the author’s postulate is deter- 
mined by what it contributes to a better understanding of the language concerned 
or of language in general. In some of the cases mentioned the postulate, if used 
as a heuristic principle, leads at least to interesting problems. But when it is 
raised to the dignity of an axiom and leads to the claim (p. 229) that [pounfeis 
decuwrns is Prometheus the prisoner or that a déirns is not a man who happens to 
pass by on the road but one of the “gens en route,” it may become a hindrance 
to true understanding. . 

The work as a whole is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
Greek language. 


Columbia University Kurt VON FrITz 


ALFRED Ernovut. Les adjectifs latins en -dsus et en -ulentus: Collection linguistique 
publiée par la societé de linguistique de Paris, vol. 54. Paris, Klincksieck, 
1949, 121 pp. 

The main part of this book consists of very carefully compiled lists of all the 
adjectives in -dsus and -ulentus in Latin including those which are found only in 
ancient glossaries and even some which are found only in medieval texts. The 
adjectives in -dsus are arranged according to the declensions of the nouns from 
which they are derived, the first and the fifth declension being taken together, 
and a list of adjectives of irregular derivation being added at the end. The ad- 
jectives in -ulentus, which are much less numerous, are listed simply in alpha- 
betical order. 

In an introduction the author discusses at some length the merits and demerits 
of the various theories concerning the origin of the formation of these groups of 
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adjectives that have been set forth up to the present. He points out that the 
most original and fundamental meaning of the adjectives of both groups is ‘full 
of something’ and that in Greek there are also two types of adjectives of the 
same meaning: the adjectives in -es, -evros and the adjectives in -wéns. The first 
of these two types is generally assumed to be formed by means of a suffix *we-/ 
-ont, while the second one is assumed to be ultimately derived from composites 
like eiwdns, dvowins, avOeucwdns, the second part of which soon became confused 
with -wéns (for instance xuxAwdns) from o- eds and became a suffix when its original 
meaning was forgotten. As to their Latin equivalents, J. Wackernagel tried to 
derive the adjectives in -dsus in the same way from hircdsus (from hirco-ods-os 
“‘smelling like a buck”’) as the Greek adjectives in -wéns are supposed to be formed 
by analogy to eiwins, dvtwdns and avOenwdns. But Ernout points out that hircosus 
is the only Latin word occurring in early Latin literature in which the meaning 
‘smelling’ might seem to be preserved, and that even this appears doubtful since 
in the one passage in which it occurs in Plautus (Merc. 575) it appears rather to 
be formed by analogy to morbosus, pilosus, etc., as seems also confirmed by the 
fact that elsewhere Plautus uses the word hirquinus for ‘‘smelling like a buck.” 
Thus there is no indication that -désus in the sense of “smelling like” occurs early 
in the Latin language. In addition, the author points out that composite words 
are as rare in Latin as they are frequent in Greek and that therefore the origin 
of the suffix -dsus from the root od ‘“‘smell’”’ is much less likely than the origin of 
the Greek suffix -wdns from the same root, though one might object that the 
Latin language in the earlier stages of its development was somewhat less averse 
to the formation of composite words than in the classical period. 

At any rate, Ernout prefers to return to an explanation of the suffix which, in 
a slightly different form, goes back to Franz Bopp, namely from *o-wnts to-s, 
thus establishing a close connection between the Greek adjectives in -es and the 
Latin adjectives in -dsus. He finds this connection confirmed by correspondences 
like oivéers = vindsus and by the fact that the Latins at all times appear to have 
been prone to translate Greek adjectives in -es by Latin formations in -dsus like 
dodders = doldsus, wopgynes = formédsus, etc. He rejects the objections which M. 
Leumann (in Stolze, Leumann, Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik, 5th edition, 
p. 230) has advanced against this explanation. 

The possible explanations of the suffix -ulentus are discussed not in the intro- 
duction, but at the end of the list of the adjectives formed with this suffix (pp. 
99f.). Here again the author rejects the theory that these adjectives were formed 
in analogy to original composites, the second part of which contained the root 
*ol “smell” (e.g. vinulentus from vinum olens “‘smelling of wine’’). He considers 
most likely the explanation that the suffix resulted from a combination of two 
morphemes -ul and -ento-. The first of these morphemes appears in adjectives 
like bibulus, credulus, querulus from credo, bibo, queror, but also foriolus from 
foria, though this latter word, which is found only in Laberius, can, as a comic 
word, hardly be used as proof that adjectives of this kind were commonly derived 
from nouns. The second morpheme is found, for instance, in cruentus where it 
originated probably from *kru-wentos, the intervocalic w dropping out so that the 
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suffix -ento- remained. Taking up a suggestion of M. Leumann, the author con- 
siders it not unlikely that the development started from violentus, which may be 
explained as an enlargement of an adjective vi-ulus > violus (from vis), from 
which the verb violare would be derived. The enlargement of *violus to violentus 
might be explained through the influence of cruentus, which is somewhat related 
in meaning. The formation of denominatives in -ulentus might then have been 
facilitated by the existence of diminutives with the suffix -ulo-, -ula-, as for in- 
stance glebula, faecula side by side with faex and gleba, from which faeculentus 
and glebulentus are derived. 

Only about two dozen adjectives in -ulentus can be found in early and classical 
Latin literature and some of these, like /utulentus in Plautus and aguilentus in 
Varro, do not appear to have belonged to the common language but seem to be 
made up for a special occasion. Few of these adjectives, and mostly the oldest 
ones, have survived in the Romance languages. But in late Latin, obviously as a 
consequence of the search for more impressive words, they become for some time 
considerably more numerous. Many of these words, like amarulentus (= amarus), 
aurulentus (= aureus), cinerulentus (= cinereus), marculentus (= marcidus), 
etc., obviously serve no other purpose but to replace the less resounding common 
word by a more resounding one. Occasionally the use of an adjective in -ulentus 
to intensify the meaning of a simple adjective can be found as early as Plautus 
(macilentus instead of macer, Asin. 400 and Cap. 647), and some adjectives of this 
kind (for instance, somnolentus, which is for the first time attested in Apuleius 
instead of somniosus, somniculosus) have become dominant in the Romance 
languages. But the majority of them came into being and passed away with a 
stylistic fashion. 

In contrast to the adjectives in -ulentus the adjectives in -dsus are very numer- 
ous from the beginning, and the formation has been spreading all through the 
history of Latin down to the Romance languages, which added a good number of 
adjectives in -oso and -eux that have no equivalent in Latin. Right from the 
beginning also adjectives in -dsws can be found derived from nouns of all five 
Latin declensions, and in addition there are also, from the beginning, words like 
calamitosus and laboriosus in which the stem of the noun from which they are 
derived has been shortened (calamitosus instead of calamitatosus obviously for 
euphonic reasons) or an additional element has been added. It is therefore diffi- 
cult if not impossible to determine the point of departure of these formations. 
The author believes, however, that there is a slight probability for the assumption 
that the earliest adjectives in -dsus were formed from nouns of the sec- 
ond declension. 

On the semantic side the meaning “‘full of” is clearly predominant in the early 
period, as in aquosus, rabiosus, invidiosus, etc., and this is still the case in the 
many technical terms belonging to the field of agriculture which also appear in 
early literature, like harenosus, herbosus, lutosus, sentinosus, etc. In the field of 
medicine, on the contrary, the numerous technical terms in -dsus designate simply 
the state of having a certain illness. The starting point of this extension of func- 
tion is obviously the word morbosus, while the process of extension itself was 
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favored by the existence of many Greek words in -#dns having the same function, 
many of which were translated into Latin. 

Other semantic extensions are the adjectives designating an inclination towards 
or predilection for certain things as in vinosus, mulierosus, etc. and the adjectives 
designating similitude of form, appearance, structure, with the objects designated 
by the corresponding nouns, like spongiosus, vacerrosus, cadaverosus, etc. In 
many of these cases the influence of Greek adjectives in -wéns (from -o-evdns) is 
obvious. 

The careful collection of all adjectives in -dsus and -ulentus is of great value 
both to the classicist and to the linguist. 


Columbia University Kurt von Fritz 


C. Bartristr and G. Auxessio, Dizionario etimologico italiano, 2 vols. and two 
fascicules of the third, pp. 1-1828, A. to glicirriza. Florence, Barbéra, 1950. 
A work by the two well known professors of the University of Florence is 

expected to be excellent: the present book certainly is no disillusionment. Not 

only is it far superior to the three preceding Italian etymological dictionaries, 
of which one is old and two are either sketchy or bad (Migliorini-Duro is quite 
useful, but does not even claim to be a dictionary—merely a prontuario). It is 
surely equal, and in some respects even superior, to the best etymological diction- 
aries of living languages now in existence. In other words, it is a masterpiece. 
The main aims of the authors are presented on pp. XVI and XXVIII. They 
are: (a) to include all old Italian (that is, Tuscan) words of any period, with the 
date of the first appearance, and frequently indications of the authors that used 
them, for the less common words; (b) to include all dialectal words that have 
penetrated at any time into the standard Italian (or Tuscan) language, old or 
new, spoken or written (and that includesa great deal!) ; (c) toinclude all foreign 
words, even if they are rarely used, even once, by an Italian author or an Italian 
newspaper (e.g. carrying, brochure, broker, broche); (d) to include all technical and 
scientific words, up to the date of the appearance of the Dictionary (we find 
therefore thousands of chemical, physical, geological, medical, sport words etc.); 

(e) to include all derivatives (e.g. not only amare, but also amato, amativo, 

amatore, amatorio, amatrice, amasio, amante, amanza); (f) to include all difficult 

and rare words of any kind, usually neglected by most, if not all, Italian diction- 
aries; (g) to give the Romance area of every word, or to reconstruct it with the 
help of the peripheral foreign languages (Celtic, Germanic, Albanian, Greek, 

Arabic etc.); (h) to indicate the expansion of the Italian word outside of Italy 

(in French, English, Spanish, Greek etc.; (i) to include dialectal words, even if 

they have never penetrated into Tuscan or Italian, when they are of ‘‘a great 

linguistic interest,” such as Sicil. alituni ‘domestic falcon,’ the only continuation 
of Latin ales; (j) to go beyond Latin, and to bring the history of every word into 

““Pre-Roman” or Indo-European times, as far as possible. 

It is obvious that in a vocabulary melius est abundare quam deficere, and it would 
be in poor taste to protest that the authors give us too much, even if for one 
reason or other we may not approve some of their decisions (point (i) will seem 
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inconsequent to many, and also to me; point (c) will be inacceptable to Italian 
purists, etc.). My main criticism is however of a practical nature, and it is against 
the inclusion of the modern scientific Greek words. Since they have almost no 
history and are perfectly clear in their formation, they can be understood without 
any difficulty by any person who knows some Greek. To fill up pages with 
thousands of words like cardiocarpo, cardiocele, cardiocentesi and dozens of similar 
forms seems to me an enormous waste of time, space and paper, which could be 
much better used otherwise, and a disrespect for the average Italian intellectual, 
who will be the user of this book (foreign scholars will not need them either and 
the masses will not consult this book, but Migliorini-Duro at most). In general, 
however, the authors certainly keep their promises, as far as can be expected, 
in the rather difficult conditions of present day Italian lexicography (this refers 
especially to the first appearance of the word; they surely have done marvels 
even in this respect). 

A strong desideratum would be, on the other hand, to add to every word that 
has one the corresponding number of the map of the AJS (which is not cited 
once, as far as I can see), and if possible a short interpretation of it. It would 
become immediately clear to the reader, e.g., that such words as ciliegia, crusca, 
or falegname are not Tuscan, but strictly Florentine; and in many other cases the 
whole issue would be immediately clarified. Since the A/S. has about 1700 maps, 
it is obvious that such a request would be fulfilled by suppressing only a few of 
the innumerable cardiopalmo and cardiografta. The same is true, of course, for 
the Corsican Atlas of Bottiglioni (ALEIC.). 

The Preface (Presentazione, pp. V—XXI) is open to much criticism, and 
moreover, it is written in very poor Italian (it is sad to see such a text coming 
from the city of Dante and Petrarch!). When giving examples, scholars should 
confine themselves, I believe, to cases that are absolutely certain (as things go in 
linguistics, of course), or at least accepted by all, or most, specialists in the field. 
I wonder however how many linguists e.g. will accept the statement that Latin 
bibiilciis, simply because of the short -i- of the first syllable, “‘sia un relitto del 
sostrato con raddoppiamento, del tipo dell’etrusco puplu- in Pupluna, cfr. 
latino populus, ligure Boplo- etc.”’ The excessive use and abuse of this elusive 
“Mediterranean” substratum, probably due to Alessio more than Battisti, also 
appears here and there in the book: thus amare, Lat. amdre (‘“‘panromanzo”’?—I 
am not so sure—see Von Wartburg FEW and the map 65 in AJS., where amare 
hardly appears! moreover it is lacking in Romanian) is “da una radice mediter- 
ranea am-, cfr. etr. aminth ‘Eros (Amore)’, in uno specchio.”” Even granted, for 
the sake of argument, that Etruscan aminth (sic) is connected with amare, and 
that Etruscan had a root am- ‘to love’ (both very doubtful assumptions to me), 
this does not make am- a “Mediterranean” root, but just an Etrusco-Latin one, 
limited to central Italy (the Mediterranean sea is much wider than that). In 
my opinion, amare is a denominative from an infantile word ama or amma, which 
appears e.g. in Span. Port. ama, German amme, Old High German amma, Latin 
amita etc. (the relationship of ama or amma to mama, mamma is the same as that 
of ata atta, to tata; cfr. also e.g. It. pappare, Sp. mamar, mimar, French tante from 
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Old Fr. ante from Latin amita). But of course, everybody will agree that it is 
far better to have a bad preface and a good dictionary, than a bad dictionary 
and a good preface. And the latter is certainly not the case. 

The list of the Opere pit consultate (pp. X XIII-—V) includes such worthless 
books as Pianigiani, and omits such essential works as the Italian dictionary of 
Petrocchi, Palazzi and Melzi; the two excellent dialectal dictionaries of Rohlfs; 
the Old French dictionary of Godefroy; Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise; 
B. H. Wind, Les mots italiens introduits en francais au X VIe siécle (1928) ; Meyer- 
Liibke, Historische italienische Grammatik (translated and entirely recast by M. 
Bartoli), Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache; the splendid 
Corsican Atlas of Bottiglioni and several other works on Corsican, a dialect 
which is of primary importance for the knowledge of Italian. It also has a tremen- 
dous number of misprints and others errors (of which the text itself of the vocabu- 
lary is, as far as I can see, conspicuously free). 

I would like to add that the title of the book is wrong: this is much more than 
an etymological dictionary, it is an historical dictionary that gives a short history 
of each word. The two types of work are entirely different. These are, however, 
minor flaws in as gigantic an enterrpise as this one; and with this great achieve- 
ment Italian linguistics shows once more its vitality and industry. 


Princeton University G. BoNFANTE 


RaMON MENENDEZ PipAL, Origenes del espafiol (Obras completas de R. Menéndez 

Pidal, VIII), 3rd ed. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1950. Pp. xv + 592. 

The case of Ramén Menéndez Pidal is truly unique in the annals of our science. 
It is not unique because this man founded one of the most vigorous and interest- 
ing national schools of linguistics, but because this scholar, who has been ex- 
clusively concerned with the study of his native language, has managed to 
combine painstaking observation in a limited field with a breadth of vision that 
puts him on a par with the greatest. 

The teachings of the Ortgenes transcends by far the domains of Hispanic and 
even Romance linguistics. Whoever has understood the message of the great 
Spanish scholar can no longer be satisfied with such blanketing labels as ‘Old 
Spanish’ which dangerously subsume an infinity of regional varieties and dynamic 
trends. The making of any language can no longer be conceived of as the unilinear 
development of a fully autonomous form of speech exclusively regulated by a 
neat alternation of mysterious, destructive sound-laws and beneficial analogical 
patching-ups. The romantic illusion of the irresistible linguistic might of the 
lowliest social strata is shattered once and for all. But the emphasis on learned, 
conscious or semi-conscious, interferences does not entail a neglect of all the other 
forces that shape linguistic evolution, and Menéndez Pidal’s approach is never 
marred by any intellectualistic or estheticizing exclusivism. The best illustration 
of our author’s admirable mastery in disentangling the various causal threads 
which have contributed to the making of observable situations is probably to be 
found in the eighteen pages (93-110 of this edition) devoted to the intricate 
problem of Romance au. How Hispanicists of repute (as for instance H. Keniston 
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in his presidential address at the 1948 meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America) can still hope to account for the variety of the Spanish reflexes of -al- 
as resulting from the action of a set of phonetic laws would remain a mystery for 
any one not aware of the appeal still exerted on many linguists by neogram- 
matical ideals. 

This third edition has been extensively revised. The author has taken ad- 
vantage of recent research in the various fields connected with the early history 
of the Spanish language and has reconsidered many problems whose solutions, 
as presented in the second edition, had been submitted to various criticisms. 
In not a few cases, he has been led to modify the views he had previously held. 
It is now established that in the 10th century, Basque was spoken as far west 
and south as the immediate vicinity of Burgos and, farther to the north, in large 
sections of Old Castile in the most original sense of the word (cf. the maps opp. 
pp. 464 and 488). These new data must have been instrumental in changing 
Menéndez Pidal’s view regarding retained intervocalic p, t, c in the oldest Cas- 
tilian documents. He formerly looked upon them as ‘cultismos’. He now (p. 250) 
considers as at least possible that these should actually reflect a truly popular 
tendency to preserve the voiceless articulation, a tendency evidenced in Basque 
and in some neighboring Romance dialects of the Pyrenees. Yet none of the main 
theses of the author has been affected by the information now available regarding 
the early extension of Basque. It would seem to this reviewer that two circum- 
stances have prevented Menéndez Pidal from achieving greater clarity in his 
treatment of certain fundamental problems of early Spanish phonology. These 
are his continued adherence to the view, increasingly challenged of late, that 
Basque is a remnant of an old Iberian language spoken once throughout the 
Peninsula, and his operating with the ill-defined concept of substratum. The 
unmistakable extraneous features which characterize central northern Hispanic 
Romance can hardly be explained as the traces left in Latin by an indigenous 
language slowly, but regularly and irretrievably eliminated by a victorious rival. 
There is no reason to believe that the Gauls ever had a labiodental [f] in their 
language, and yet they eventually managed to pronounce Lat. f. Whatever may 
have been the details of the process whereby f became h in early Castilian (cf. 
the suggestions presented in RPh. 5.141—145), it must have taken place in a region 
where the ‘Basque ferment’ was acting, not as a mysterious subterranean force, 
but in the form of a tough and hard-lived full-fledged linguistic competitor. 
What is truly extraordinary in the case of Castilian is not the fact that what was 
to become a world language arose as a humble eccentric dialect, but its shaping 
and century-long development in an extensively bilingual milieu. 

Menéndez Pidal’s most controversial theses are those concerning some phono- 
logical problems for which he might have found more generally acceptable solu- 
tions had his outlook not been limited to the Romance domain, and his field of 
concentration so exclusively Hispanic. One of these problems is the Castilian 
diphthongization of ¢ and g. He rejects the theory that the earliest products of 
this diphthongization could have been stressed on the first element, and not on 
the second as in the case of modern forms like pie or nueva. He discusses at great 
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length the case of g which would seem to support the view he attacks since the 
variety of the early Castilian reflexes wo, ua, ue would seem to be more readily 
explicable if the second element had been unstressed. His main arguments in 
favor of an original yo product are (1) that the more closely articulated element 
cannot be the principal representative and natural follower of the original open 
vowel, and (2) that the accentuation of the closer element would run against 
the general physiological propensity to accent, in all diphthongs, the more open 
element. The second argument can be easily disposed of by adducing the in- 
numerable cases of so-called falling diphthongs whose second element is more 
open than the first. The phonological evolution of Germanic languages pre- 
supposes, not only the ephemeral existence, but also the persistence for centuries 
of similar diphthongs. These may be observed to this day in many High German 
dialects and in British English. But, even in Romance, similar diphthongs are 
widely attested in Francoprovengal as pointed out by A. Duraffour (Phénomeénes 
généraux d’évolution phonétique . . . 33 ff.) whose description of via as the Vaux 
representative of Vulgar Latin ¢ can leave no doubt as to the synchronic stability 
of such a combination. If large areas of Eastern Gallo-Romance have for centuries 
preserved such an articulatory complex, there is no reason why Castilian and some 
other Hispanic dialects should not have had it in some remote past. Menéndez 
Pidal’s first argument is specious. As soon as diphthongization exists and becomes 
the main feature that distinguishes between two former phonemes of medium 
aperture g and 9, there will be a normal tendency to contrast the first and the 





second element of the diphthong. If the diphthongization began as g > 94, this | 


tendency must quite understandably have determined a further evolution 
toward 64, vid. Acoustically, these various forms of the diphthong, which look 
so different in print, sound astonishingly alike, as this writer could ascertain by 
listening to some Picard peasants. These submit Standard French g to a similar 
diphthongization, and it is often difficult to tell whether their pronounciation 
of botte should be transcribed as [béat], [béat], or [btiat]. Similarly the hypo- 
coristic Nénette seems to vary between [nenéat], [nenéet], [neniot]. What is strik- 


—— 


ing and easily perceptible is the diphthongal quality, back or front, determined | 


by the rapid aperture of the organs. The general physiological propensity adduced 
by Menéndez Pidal explains how easily such diphthongs could pass to [wal, 
[wo], [wa] and [ya], [ye], [ya]. It does not account for the diphthongization itself. 
A survey of diphthongization as a synchronic process would probably show that 
this phenomenon, as distinct from the palatalization or labiovelarization of the 
preceding consonant, always yields, in languages with non-melodic accent, 
original complexes stressed on the first element. As regards Hispanic phonology, 
everything is much simpler if we assume such complexes for a more or less pro- 
tracted initial period. It is for instance easy to conceive of how *(kastial¥o] 
could yield [kastil’o], whereas it would be hard to see how the latter could proceed 
from *[kastyél*o]. 

Another controversial thesis of Menéndez Pidal is the one according to which 


a number of shifts affecting some consonantal clusters in central and oriental | 
northern Spain are to be ascribed to an Oscan substratum. These shifts, mb > | 
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m(m), nd > n(n), ld > Ul), and voicing of voiceless stops after nasal or liquid 
are found to overlap extensively both in the aforementioned section of Spain and 
large parts of central and southern Italy, and Menéndez Pidal argues that this 
coincidence is due to the settlement of a considerable number of Oscan colonists 
on the southern slopes of the Pyrenees around Osca, nowadays Huesca, which 
would account for the name of that city. 

If we disregard various historical considerations of a highly hypothetical 
nature, the only argument adduced by Menéndez Pidal in support of this thesis 
is that the coexistence of all these shifts in two distinct areas cannot be due to 
chance and that they should accordingly derive from the same source. The 
cogency of this argument rests upon the assumption that these four (or more) 
shifts cannot be considered the products of one and the same phonetic trend. 
Now Menéndez Pidal himself points out (294) that mb > m(m) and nd > n(n) 
‘obey similar assimilatory principles’. But the same could be said of ld > l(l): 
if, as second elements of clusters, b and d are weak enough to be assimilated to a 
preceding nasal, it may be expected that d will also be assimilated to a preceding 
lateral. Furthermore, a shift from nt to nd may also be described as resulting from 
a weakening of t which let it become assimilated to its voiced context. There is 
no doubt that all the shifts grouped here result from one and the same tendency 
to weaken the second element of consonant clusters whose first element is a nasal 
or a liquid. Quite understandably, if nd and nt had to be kept distinct, nt could 
not be shifted to [nd] before nd was at least well on its way toward [nn], and this 
explains why, so often, the tendency was checked, probably as a result of outside 
pressures, after nd had passed to nn, but before nt > nd was completed. This 
may, for instance, have been the case in Picard and Walloon (see map on p. 294) 
where a tendency to weaken the second element of such clusters may have been 
braked and stopped by the spread of the opposite tendency to weaken their 
first element, hence, eventually and > dd, ald > aud > od. The maps also show 
that, as a rule, the area of mb > m(m) is larger than that of nd > n(n), and this 
probably indicates that b in mb was assimilated before d in nd, a fact which the 
natural debility of labial articulations would let us expect. What is thus common 
to the two Romance areas considered by Menéndez Pidal is not a complex of 
four (or more) distinct shifts but a single process which is not at all as exceptional 
as our author would have it. Traces of it are widely found outside of the Romania: 
German has kémmen < MHG kemben, but wenden with nd preserved; Danish 
has both kemme (cf. Olcel, kemba) and [vena] still written vende; in the same 
language kempe ‘fight’ and vente ‘wait’ are pronounced with voiceless b and d 
after the nasals. Both German and Danish have an intervocalic [pn] in Finger, 
finger, which points to an assimilation of [g] to [p] in the [pg] cluster; and it is a 
pity that we are so ill informed about the fate of [pg] in Hispanic Romance. No 
one of course would assume that the Danish phenomena are to be ascribed to 
Osean settlers. 

Since there is no real phonological difficulty in deriving Huesca < Osca from 
the earlier local Bolscan, one fails to see how Menéndez Pidal’s hypothesis can 
be maintained. The more so since an early Oscan-like shift of nd to nn would 
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have yielded modern % (Catalan ny) instead of the actual reflex n. If the shift 
was an early one, it must have been nd > n (and not > nn as in Oscan). If it M 
actually was nd > nn, it must have taken place at a time when Lat. nn and mn eat 
had already become palatal, probably many centuries after the death of the first 
Latin speaking settlers. Upon the whole, it is doubtful whether available informa. i. 
tion as to the date and general conditioning of the phenomenon is sufficient to 
warrant attempts at a causal explanation. Yet convinced substratists would 
probably fare better with a Euskaro-Iberian than with an Oscan theory. Such 
alternate ancient spellings as [lerda, Ilerta and Caesar’s Cinga for modern Cinca 
would seem to point, in these names, to a pre-Roman pronunciation of the medial 
stops as voiceless lenes; the b of Basque dembora could also be accounted for by | Sv 
assuming an imitation of Lat. tempora as [dembora] with subsequent. voicing 
of the lenes by imitation of Romance articulation (cf. Word 6.224 ff.); such 
features as m- in Basque makila ‘stick’ from Lat. (pl.) bacilla might receive an| M 
explanation if we assume the existence, in ancient Euskarian, of an articulatory | th 
complex m’, similar to the ones so commonly found in African languages, and| di 
tending toward m. Such a complex might have been felt to be acoustically closer | a 
to Lat. 6 than any other initial labial of the language, hence a rendering of 
bacilla as *m*akilla. All this would indicate forms of speech where combinations | in: 
of nasal + occlusive articulations differed greatly from the ones we can posit | of 
for Latin, and this may have been instrumental in shaping the situation attested wi 
in northern Hispanic and southern Gallo-Romance dialects. pr 
It should be clear that the strictures presented in the preceding paragraphs | th 
bear upon nothing but a few of those hypotheses which an author would probably |_ pl 
prefer to see discussed than sheepishly accepted as gospel truths. The presump- W 
tion, for anyone, would lie in attempting to assess the merits of such a rich, vast, | St 
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powerful, and admirable work, the foundations of Hispanic philology. : R 
Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET | . 


Yakov Mauxiet, The Hispanic suffix -(i)ego: A morphological and lexical 
study based on historical and dialectal sources, University of California Publica- | 8 
tions in Linguistics, IV, No. 3. Berkeley, University of California Press, 


1951. v-102 pp. . 

Professor Malkiel, one of the outstanding contributors to the study of Spanish ‘ 
morphology, continues his suffix studies in this monograph. Thirty pages of the 
study of -(z)ego in its traceable history and development in noun and adjective ° 
formation are followed by fifty pages of notes, which include explanations as well . 
as detailed documentation of sources. This investigation reveals a surprising ve 
number of formations with -iego (and its regional variant -ego) in Castilian and : 


the other Ibero-Romances. 

This suffix has been attributed debatedly to Celtic, Iberian, and Latin mor- 
phemes. Although the author concludes that there is no single source from which 
-(t)ego can be derived conclusively, he believes Diez may well have been correct 
in seeing ‘“‘a close connection between Hispanic -(i)ego and Graeco-Latin-icu”. 
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More concretely, Professor Malkiel attributes the development of -(i)ego to the 
establishment and extension of a pattern based on such important words as 
Graecus, Iudaicus, Gallaecus, plus forms like *mdnega, *pé(r)segu, etc. after a 
popular accent shift rendered them paroxytonic. 

This study does not necessarily eliminate the possible Iberian origin of the suffix 
but it does present data which make that origin, as a direct one at least, more 
difficult to maintain. 


Columbia University M. M. LasLey 


Sven Rusin, The Phonology of the Middle English Dialect of Sussex. Lund 

Studies in English, XXI. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951. 235 pp. 

Although in the past some attention has been paid to the Sussex dialect in 
Middle English by such investigators as Wyld, Ekwall, and Miss Serjeantson, 
there has been no complete survey of this dialect, and its relationship to the 
dialects of the other southern counties has been obscure. Dr. Rubin’s monograph, 
a product of the Lund school which has already contributed so much to our 
knowledge of Middle English, is therefore a welcome addition to our stock of 
information on the English dialects of that period. Not the least of the difficulties 
of such an investigation is the lack of any literary documents in Middle English 
which can confidently be assigned to Sussex; only the Proverbs of Alfred are 
probably by a Sussex writer, and since the poet’s original copy is not preserved, 
this text is of little value for dialect investigation. Rubin has based his study on 
place names and personal names in Latin documents which can be localized 
with some certainty, particularly on the early forms of place names cited in the 
Sussex volume of the English Place-Name Society, on the published Lay Subsidy 
Rolls for the years 1296, 1327, and 1332 and the numerous unpublished Subsidy 
Rolls for later years in the fourteenth century, as well as on a number of other 
original documents, published and unpublished. 

The author’s conclusions, which had not been unsuspected by earlier investi- 
gators, are that Sussex in the Middle English period, as at the present time, was 
not a unified dialect area, that while the dialect of East Sussex was in general 
agreement with that of Kent, West Sussex must be grouped with the south- 
western counties of Dorset and Wiltshire. Among the criteria which point to this 
division are the development of OE % (for which e predominates in East Sussex, 
u in West Sussex), OE éa of various origin (for which spellings with 7, y are 
frequent in West Sussex), and OE fe (for which u is the most common spelling 
in West Sussex). In West Sussex, as in Dorset and the Isle of Wight, OE 6 fre- 
quently appears as ou; this spelling is, on the other hand, very rare in the East 
Sussex forms. Rubin explains the ow spellings not as orthographical variants of 
0, but as evidence for a falling together of OE 6 and OE @ in these areas, for 
which there is very little evidence in the modern dialects. He does not, however, 
assign any phonetic significance to the analogous spellings ez, ey for OE @, which 
appear seven times in West Sussex, only three times in East Sussex. (That there 
are only ten of these ez, ey spellings in all is not surprising in view of the infre- 
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quency of the phoneme é in Old English.) Is it not possible that both the ou 
spellings for OE 6 and the ez, ey spellings for OE é indicate a tendency toward 
diphthongization of these vowels to [ou], [e1]? This would seem a less hazardous 
assumption than Rubin’s theory of a falling together of OE 6 and OE a. 

In the final pages of the book the author suggests that the division of Sussex 
into two dialect areas (which must go back to Old English times) is due toa 
twofold settlement of that county, originating around Selsey in the west and 
Hastings in the east; this hypothesis is supported by the fact that in some of the 
earliest documents we find the Hestingas treated as a group separate from the 
South Saxons proper. 


Columbia University Evuiorr V. K. Dossre 


Berti, THuresson, Middle English Occupational Terms. Lund Studies in Eng- 
lish, XIX. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. 285 pp. 

In this monograph Dr. Thuresson presents a classified list of occupational terms 
found in medieval English documents, most of which can be definitely dated and 
localized. An earlier study in the same field, Gustav Fransson’s Middle English 
Surnames of Occupation (Volume III of the same series), published in 1935, 
dealt with only part of the subject (being limited in area to ten counties and in 
time to the period from 1100 to 1350) and included only those occupational 
terms denoting artisans and dealers which were actually used as surnames. The 
present volume is more inclusive on all counts. It comprises material from the 
whole Middle English period (though the bulk of the citations date from the 





thirteenth and fourteenth centuries); a somewhat wider geographical area has : 


been covered; terms from a wide variety of occupations have been collected, used 
either as surnames (Joh. le Stainer, Henr. Stainer, etc.) or as descriptive additions 
to the christian name and surname (as Thom. Cryn, stenour). 

According to statistics presented by the author on p. 241, about 850 words are 
treated in the book, of which 271, or nearly a third, are not recorded as such in 
the OED; of the remainder, 387, or a great majority, are recorded here from an 
earlier date than in the OZD. Thuresson’s collections therefore add considerably 
to our knowledge of the Middle English vocabulary. 

The author appends (pp. 242-272) a section on the phonology of the words 
treated in the body of the book. The value of this section is not immediately 
apparent, since there is no particular phonetic virtue in occupational terms as 
such, and the forms cited might be expected to display phonetic features similar 
to those of other forms from the same areas. A more useful study would have 
been a historical syntax based on this same material, showing the local and 
chronological distribution of the three types of entry (as represented by Joh. le 
Stainer, Henr. Stainer, and Thom. Cryn, stenour, cited above); such an analysis 
might add greatly to our knowledge of the process by which common nouns (as 
in Joh. le Stainer) developed into genuine surnames (as in Henr. Stainer). 

A collection of ‘Notes on the geographical distribution of the words’ (pp. 
273-275) and a list of compound words arranged according to their second ele- 
ments (pp. 276-278) are useful additions to the book. 


Columbia University Ex.uiotr V. K. Dossiz 
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FRIEDRICH PANzER, Vom Mittelalterlichen Zitieren, Sitzungsberichte der Heidel- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Jahr- 
gang 1950. 2 Abhandlung. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1950. Pp. 44. 

In the sixth book of his Parzival Wolfram von Eschenbach cites Walther von 
der Vogelweide with the following ‘“‘quotation”’: 


des muoz her Walther singen: 
‘‘guoten tac, boese unde guot!’’ 


Nowhere in Walther’s poetry can we find this second line. Nevertheless, this 
does not mean that the “‘quotation” refers to a lost ‘“Spruch” of Walther, but 
rather to the well-known description of life at the court of Hermann of Thuringia 
portrayed so vividly by Walther in the “‘Spruch” which begins: 


Der in den Gren siech von ungesihte si, 
daz ist min rat, der liz den hof ze Diirengen fri. 
(Lachmann, 20, 4) 


In his own individual and ingenious way Wolfram has simply condensed the 
original ‘““Spruch”’ of twelve lines into one single line, and even this one line has 
no exact counterpart in Walther’s poem. 

There are countless examples of this type of inaccurate quotation in medieval 
literature which demonstrate clearly the difference between medieval and modern 
thinking. For the medieval mind any two concepts are identical if one can be 
substituted for the other without any fundamental change of meaning. The dis- 
tinction between “similar” and ‘‘identical’”’ is not as clear-cut as to the modern 
mind. The older German language does not even distinguish between the two 
concepts, for there is no special word for “similar”. Middle High German gelich 
is used both in the sense of aequalis and similis. Modern German dhnlich has its 
origin in the East Middle German dialect and became widely spread through its 
use in Luther’s Bible translation. In Adam Petri’s glossary to Luther’s Bible, 
however, the word was translated by glich in order that it might be better under- 
stood by upper German readers. Even today glich is used in upper German 
dialects in place of the missing dhnlich. Johannes Keppler in 1616 first distin- 
guished between gleich (aequalis) and enlich (similis). For this reason one cannot 
be surprised to find a rather casual attitude toward accurate quotations in 
medieval writers. 


Columbia University Cart F. BAYERSCHMIDT 


NrkoLal TruBETzKOY, The Common Slavic Element in Russian Culture, edited by 
Leon Stilman (second revised edition; Columbia University, Department of 
Slavic Languages: Slavic Philology Series). New York: Kings Crown Press, 
1949. 47 pp. 

This pamphlet is an English translation of a study from Trubetzkoy’s col- 
lection entitled K probleme russkogo samopoznanija (Paris, 1927), and has been 
translated by a group of Columbia University students under the direction of 
Leon Stilman. The title is misleading; actually the article is concerned only with 
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the role played by the Old Church Slavonic language, especially its lexicon, in 
influencing the development of standard Russian. It is intended as a popular 
survey, and can and should be read by every serious student of Russian culture. 
Of special interest is a theoretical discussion of the relation between the literary 
language and spoken dialects. 

A few faults mar the accuracy and clarity of the work. One is an implied un- 
certainty as to the difference between language and dialect. At one point the 
author states that languages are dialects among which “mutual understanding is 
no longer possible”’; at another, he simply accepts by implication the conventional 
definition of language as a collection of dialects which possess a literary or stand- 
ardized language. Thus, on page 4 he calls Ukrainian a dialect; on page 26, a 
language. Trubetzkoy also seems to be guilty of a certain linguistic chauvinism 
in his assertion of the superiority of the Russian literary language as based on its 
possession of pairs of roots: one Russian, serving the functions of colloquial 
speech; the other Old Church Slavonic, used in the Russian literary language 
either in high style, or with specialized meaning or complete shift of meaning: 
e.g., R glaz / OCS oko ‘eye’; R gorod / OCS grad ‘city’, etc. The author contrasts 
this state of affairs to that in Czech (the most influential of those Slavic languages 
generally lacking in Old Church Slavonic borrowings). But Trubetzkoy forgets 
to point out that while Russian may have a slight theoretical advantage in 
deriving new words because of the existence of such doublets, still modern Czech 
is considerably better worked over than Russian in respect to lexicon, a fact due 
partly to the existence of better dictionaries. One wonders whether the modern 
Russian, ignorant of Old Church Slavonic as a church language, finds the exist- 
ence of such pairs much of an advantage in word learning. Where the pairs are 
phonetically related (e.g., gorod/grad), it may be, though even here the unsophisti- 
cated speaker could hardly be certain a priori whether the Old Church Slavonic 
term is purely one of poetic high style (as with OCS déva ‘maiden’; contrast R 
dévuska ‘girl’), or whether there is a distinction in meaning (as with OCS ravnyj 
‘equal’; contrast R rovnyj ‘level’). But in the great number of cases where the 
doublets are not related (e.g., glaz/oko), this type of derivation would seem to 
have no special advantage. In Czech there are many similar doublet pairs with 
one member taken from Latin (e.g., informace/zprdva ‘information’), a fact re- 
lating Czech more closely to Western European languages. 

The translation is accurate, and the style is actually an improvement on the 
original. 


Columbia University WiuuraM E. Harkins 





G. J. Ramsrept, Studies in Korean Etymologies, Mémoires de la Société finno- 


ougrienne 95. Helsinki 1949. 292 pp. 
This is the last of the larger works by the great Finnish Altaist, G. J. Ramstedt 


(1873-1950), published in his lifetime. General linguists would have welcomed | 
introductory remarks about phonetic correspondences and the like. But obvi- | 


ously the author was mainly concerned with offering a representative collection | 
of Korean etymologies. The comparison extends to other Altaic languages, and | 
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Japanese, Chinese, and Ainu. According to this reviewer’s evaluation, 1666 
different words are discussed. For many of these, parallel etymological sug- 
gestions are offered. Numerous Korean words are explained as compounds of 
other Korean words. The suggested degree of validity of every etymology is 
indicated by no less than fifteen different signs ranging from = to ??. The most 
frequent sign is cf. (431) followed by = (384) and ? (192). No sign is used in 
146 cases. Loans to and from other languages are designated by > and < 
(occasionally by =). The largest group in one direction is Korean to Tungus with 
72 cases, in the other direction Korean from Mongol with 12 cases. A few Altaic 
etymologies without Korean connections are also offered. Various suffixes, 
especially Tungus and Turkish ones are dealt with. 

The main question is of course: how far does this new work support the assump- 
tion of Korean-Altaic relationship? In this reviewer’s opinion, even if less than 
one half of the proposed etymologies proved to be correct, Ramstedt’s book 
would still be an important contribution toward a positive solution of the 
problem, and an eminent specialist, N. Poppe, writes “more than half of Ram- 
stedt’s etymologies are convincing” (Harvard Journal of Asiatic St. 13.569). One 
must disagree with A. Sauvageot’s negative attitude in BSL 46.228. Had the 
author presented us with some sort of synthesis, the wide implications of his 
research would have been clearer. But Ramstedt was certainly planning to present 
such a synthesis elsewhere as is clear from Pentti Aalto’s Aufsitze und Vortriage 
von G. J. Ramstedt (JSFOu. 55, Helsinki 1951). In any case we must be grateful 
to him for publishing his often daring but always inspiring etymologies. 

It is to be hoped that his book, which only its author’s modesty prevented 
from being called Studies in Korean and Altaic Etymologies will stimulate com- 
petent scholars to follow in the footsteps of N. Poppe who in his above-mentioned 
review of the present work has offered valuable additions to Ramstedt’s lists and 
promised to give us more. 


Indiana University Ato Raun 


YoxoyaMA Masako, The Inflection of 8th Century Japanese, Language disserta- 

tion no. 45. Lang. 26(1950) 3, suppl. Pp. vi + 96. 

This dissertation is one of several recent attempts to apply to Japanese the 
modern methods of descriptive linguistics. These attempts, all centering around 
Dr. Bernard Bloch of Yale University, deserve the full attention of Japanologists. 
Scientific studies of the Japanese language have been relatively scarce in the 
West. As a rule, practical grammars and text books make no claim to scientific 
rigor, and contact with Japanese studies in Japan has become dangerously loose. 
Thus Mrs. Yokoyama herself bases her criticism of native grammarians on 
Yamada Yoshio and his school, disregarding the post-Saussurean developments 
around Hashimoto Shinkichi and Tokieda Motoki and all the current theoretical 
discussions. Nor was Mrs. Yokoyama able to make use of the recent works of 
Saeki Umetomo and Hamada Atsushi on the Japanese of the Nara Period. 

The attempt to describe Japanese in terms of IE grammar having resulted 
in a failure, Japanese scholars will quite understandably be cautious in applying 
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to their language new methods devised in the West. The new approach would tas 
have to be carefully considered and put to the test by Japanese scholars before it tae 
could serve as a common basis for future research by Japanologists both in the “i 
West and in Japan. oat 

In contrast to Bernard Bloch’s ‘Studies in Colloquial Japanese’ (1946), the - 
sole object of which seems to be the restatement and rearrangement of well- a 
known facts, Mrs. Yokoyama bases her treatise on a considerable amount of text lin, 
studies. All the inflectional forms of the Manydshi, the Norito and the Jay 
62 Semmyé6 of the Nara Period have been analysed as to form, meaning, and ] 
environment, and then arranged in one system, aiming at a simple description | “ 
of 8th century inflections. Unfortunately minor sources of 8th century Japanese | 
such as folk songs, Bussokuseki-uta, Shésdin documents, have been completely ex} 
disregarded. Furthermore, the underlying assumption that this material can be | + 
considered as homogeneous, with the exception of the Azuma-uta, is dubious. The | ph 
bulk of it stretches over three generations in a time of rapid change, and all | a 
available data concerning the history of Nara Japanese point to lack of homo- | oi 
geneity. The purely synchronic quality of the research might have been secured | we 
by limiting the material as to time and authorship, e.g. by choosing for basic “ 
analysis books XVII-XX of the Manydshi rather than mechanically | Ye 
starting with books I-VI. It would have been useful to distinguish between ’ 
explicit Manydgana writing and such inflectional forms as are based upon analogy sia 
or tradition. Furthermore, some statistical approach might have served the pur- | ie 
pose: it does not seem to be linguistically irrelevant whether some inflectional E oof 
form is constantly and widely used, or regularly used only in some narrow and ee 
specific part of the Manydshi, or used in only one or two single and exceptional | ing 
cases. Some statistical index of this sort for every inflectional form might help to - 
eliminate stray and antiquated forms and to reduce the inflectional system to its me 
essential features. On the other hand the validity of the research has been limited B he 
by too little regard for secondary sources, i.e. Japanese treatises on the linguistics | na 
of early Japanese. The trouble of taking into consideration the Tokushu- | ,,, 
kanazukai which cannot too easily be dispensed with in an up-to-date study of | pr 
Nara Japanese (cf. p. 9, assumption no. 3) would not have been as great as the | 4 
author thinks (p. 12 fn. 2), had she known the fundamental paper of Hashimoto tad 
Shinkichi in Kokugo to kokubungaku 1931, no. 89, or at least his article on Man- tri 
yogana in the Nihon-bungaku-daijiten. mm 

When considering the results of the morphemic analysis, one finds that the 
phonemic structure of many premodal morphs runs counter to the generally ac- ne 


cepted phonemic structure of the language as a whole, i.e. to the principle of open th 
syllables. One must infer that not only the stem, but also the morphemes con- | J, 
cerned are not real but only products of theoretical abstraction. An analysis such © 
as sak-in-ik-er-i remains unconvincing, and the reader is a little too much tempted 
to agree with Mrs. Yokoyama’s final statements that “‘the result is not claimed to TI 
be definitive or conclusive”, and that “a different set of assumptions might yield | 4, 
a different result’. Judging from the results, one might prefer to make a distinc- 

tion between morphemes with a denotative meaning and morphemes with a mere l 
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tactical meaning, to consider the combination of a denotative morpheme with a 
tactical morpheme as a sort of entity which can be analysed only theoretically, 
and to postulate a tactical morpheme between two denotative morphemes, e.g. 
sak-t + n-t + k-i + ar-t. Or it might seem advisable to construct a ‘verbal 
morpheme”’ after the model of the ‘‘adjective morpheme’’, giving up automatic 
base selection altogether.' It would thus not seem impossible for descriptive 
linguistics to reestablish an agreement between the general phonemic structure of 
Japanese and the traditional view of its conjugational system. 

It may be added that even with the same set of assumptions, there are different 
possibilities of segmentation and structure. E.g., if omo(h)eba is analysed as 
omoh-e-ba (base + conditional morpheme + provisional morpheme), one should 
expect to find omo(h)edo split up as omoh-e-do (base + conditional morpheme 
+ concessive morpheme ‘‘do’’) instead of ‘“‘omoh-edo” (base + concessive mor- 
pheme edo). Such additional analysis of Mrs. Yokoyama’s ‘“concessive 
morpheme”’ would agree better with her basic assumption no. 1, nor could there 
arise any semantic difficulty, for the author herself tells us that there is a “‘com- 
mon meaning of the concessive, conditional, and provisional morphemes’’. The 
result would be one more “linked pair’’, that is, one more indication that Mrs. 
Yokoyama’s ‘‘mood morphemes”’ cannot be grouped as one tactical category. 

Finally, Mrs. Yokoyama raises the question as to the relation of this synchronic 
analysis to the traditional historical treatment of the matter, and indeed, we must 
do so too, even if with different results. Measured by the standard of simplicity 
of description, the new system certainly cannot be regarded as an improvement, 
complexity having merely been shifted from bases to variant morphs. The mean- 
ings which form the foundation on which morphemes are constituted, are gen- 
erally taken from the traditional analysis. Only in exceptional cases is a new 
meaning postulated, the most important being the “‘durative morpheme’’. But 
here, too, the knowledge of historical grammar, which shows this morpheme 
to result from a combination and contraction with ari, may have been instru- 
mental in reaching the conclusion. Moreover this meaning is not convincingly 
proved: it is easier to insert it into text interpretation than to find a case which 
cannot be interpreted without it, and the repetition of this morpheme in one 
inflectional form cannot be satisfactorily explained if a durative meaning is at- 
tributed to it. Even the author herself does not seem to be quite satisfied with this 
result (cf. p. 58-59, fn. 57). 

Much more valuable than the contributions to meaning is the emphasis the 
new analysis puts on tactics. Western Japanology has hitherto generally neglected 
this indispensable part of grammatical description. But this is not the case with 
Japanese grammarians, and their opinions perhaps could have contributed posi- 
tively to the author’s own efforts towards systematization. For a system of 
tactics cannot be set up by a mere statement of occurrence (cf. p. 19-20, fn. 17). 
The pure facts of occurrence must be logically interpreted and substantiated, if 
tactical categories are to be established. Morpheme combinations which are not 


1 When the Tokushu-kanazukai is used for phonemics, as is necessary, the validity of 
this principle is narrowed down still more than is recorded on p. 16. 
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found in the material, might nevertheless be linguistically possible. That the 
are not found does not necessarily mean that they cannot exist. Theoretieg 
linguistic possibility and practical occurrence (depending perhaps on the com 
patibility of meanings) do not coincide. 

We shall refrain from discussing minor controversial points here. The precedin 
comments by no means imply a wholesale rejection of the author’s methods and 
theses. In our opinion, Mrs. Yokoyama’s book is a most interesting and valuab 
contribution which every student of Japanese should read carefully, and it ig 
hoped it will stimulate further discussion among Japanologists. 
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